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Art. L—EZRA THE SCRIBE.* 

“Tr the diminishing of them be the riches of the Gentiles, 
how miich more their fullness!” The student of Greek lit- 
erature finds in the sixth century before our era a stir arising 
in human thought, and its origin seems beyond te Greek 
horizon. Thales of Miletus appears to rise from the earth 
to head that long procession in which walk the familiar forms 
of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. What roused Thales to his 
march? His family had come from Phenicia to Miletus. 
The son, born in this Greek community, early showed a rest- 
lessness of restraint within the domain of sense, a longing to 
grasp that unseen system of order and* energy which material 
things overlie and obscure and yet obey. In this unrest he 
went back to study in the old Phenician home of his fathers. 
What was there in the air of the century and of the region 
that moved the thoughts of this pioneer in the world’s philos- 
ophy? The fresh morning of philosophic inquiry follows, by 
an interval none too long for the conveying of influence in 
times like those, the captivity of the Jews in Babylon. The 
destruction of their visible worship and material wealth, and 
the forcing of their thought back upon the unseen and spirit- 
ual, this touched the heathen world, and in the atmosphere 
thus affected Thales felt his calling to the work of philosophy ; 

* This article completes the series ou Old Testament books. A study of the 
six articles published during the current year will convince our readers of their 
value, and aid them in placing the Old Testament on its true historical basis. 
Negative criticism is challenged to overthrow the positions of the several writers 
of the series. —EpiTor. 
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for the captivity wrenched the thought of Israel from the 
material to the spiritual. The temple went down in ruins. 
Its altar was broken, its sacrifices taken away. The nation’s 
leaders perished, and captive trains, over whom Rachel, the 
venerable mother of the race, seemed to rise from her grave 
to weep, took their weary march of four months across the 
plain to the north-east beyond the Euphrates, “ the flood” on 
whose left bank their fathers had served idols before Abra- 
ham’s day. Nothing of Israel’s religious furnishings went to 
Chaldea save the sacred vessels which Belshazzar insulted on 
the night of his doom. The tables of the law were lost, and 
the pleasant things of Zion were by the rivers of Babylon only 
a memory and a sorrow. But the things that could not be 
shaken remained. The things spiritual did not go down with 
temple, altar, and tables of stone. There still remained the 
adoption, the glory, the covenant. Chiefly there remained the 
Law, the Ten Words that adjust the behavior of men to the 
harmony of the world, that history of material and human 
origins which no man as yet disannulleth or addeth thereto, 
and the record of divine justice and mercy through all their 
generations. They had, besides these special dealings of 
fifteen hundred years, that sublime revelation of a spiritual 
God of whom their fathers at Sinai had seen no manner 
of similitude, but in whose presence they had trembled and 
adored. > 

When, now, the first rush of natural grief was over, and 
the longing and homesickness began to wear away, Israel 
turned for strength and comfort to these invisible things of 
their inheritance. The presence and power of a spiritual God 
eame to be a reality more truly felt and confessed than even 
amid the thunders of Sinai or under the cloud and fire of the 
wilderness. Idolatry, to which they for ages had been so sadly 
prone, lost for them all its fascinations. It may be that the 
idol-worship among the fierce Chaldeans was specially revolt- 
ing; it is certain that their recoil from idolatry was so com- 
plete that in later ages not even the charms of the Grecian 
ritual could seduce an Israelite. Polytheism they renounced, 
and henceforth the one God, so clearly proclaimed in their 
creed, so often ignored in their practice, becomes their God 
forever. 
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A sense of personal responsibility within tle times and con- 
ditions to each divinely appointed now grew in the Jewish 
consciousness. Ezekiel had expressed the divine order of the 
world as of wheels within wheels, and some with even a back- 
ward movement, an order whose ordained process none can 
reverse or withstand. Yet the same great prophet of the cap- 
tivity had urged the freedom and responsibility of the individ- 
ual conscience. “™ The soul that sinneth, that one shall die; 
the soul that doeth righteously, that one shall live.” This 
sense of personality stands plainly forth in Daniel, in Esther, 
in Susanna. Another religious development during the cap- 
tivity is the usage of prayer. Not that prayer was a new 
thing, but that it now takes the place of ritual ceremony. 
“Let my prayer come up as sweet incense before thee, the 
lifting up of my hands as the evening sacrifice.” Now first 
we hear of kneeling in prayer, of assemblies for prayer, and 
of turning in prayer toward Jerusalem. All these spiritual 
tendencies illustrate that man lives not by material things 
alone, but much more by the words that proceed out of the 
mouth of God. 

The flow of years now brings the end of ancient history, and 
a new order of ages begins. Classical history is dawning, and 
the giant forms of old nations retire and vanish. With the 
rise of Cyrus and the fall of Babylon we are on the margin of 
a new dispensation for mankind. The East is coming into con- 
tact with the West, and Israel is about entering the stream of 
the world’s affairs, never to be lost and never to emerge. At 
this epoch of the fall of Babylon, the mightiest and most sig- 
nificant of the old empires, when all that is proud and strong 
of things material is shattered, let us note what is the one abid- 
ing element in all this erush and change. “The grass wither- 
eth, the flower fadeth, but the word of our God shall stand for- 
ever.” To this word the Jewish mind now turned with ardor 
and devotion. This rising above material fixtures and ordinances 
into the realm of intellect and spirit marks the moral history of 
Israel as modified by the captivity, and becomes the spirit of the 
age immediately following. In all times the man most effective 
and conspicuous is he who most perfectly embodies the temper 


and aspiration of his age. Ie becomes the leader of his contem- 
poraries, “receiving from them in mist what he gives back to 
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them in rain.” The leader of Israel’s new life, the shaper of 
its new career, which was to continue to the Messial’s coming, 
was Ezra, the scribe. Ile does not appear upon the seene until 
seventy-seven years after the return. Of his personal history 
little is known, for the life of a man of letters is usually devoid 
of incident and adventure. He was of priestly pedigree, ILil- 
kiah, high-priest under Josiah, king of Judah, being his great- 
grandfather. We find him at Babylon under that Artaxerxes 
whose hands reached below his knees, a theme of merry gossip 
with the barbers of Athens. With this Longimanus Ezra was 
in favor, as was Nehemiah in Shushan, the southern capital. 
In this king’s seventh year he gave Ezra leave to go to Jerusa- 
lem in style worthy of a royal favorite, adding gifts of his own 
to the offerings of his Jewish subjects for the benefit of the 
temple. He exempted from taxation all those employed in the 
temple-service, and gave Ezra leave to draw for other funds 
upon satraps of neighboring provinces. Ezra himself went 
down as satrap, having power of life and death, of appointment 
and removal of all magistrates. Of all these powers and re- 
sources he intended one use only—the recovering of the Jews 
to the Mosaic ordinances. 

With him went seventeen hundred and fifty men like Crom- 
well’s Ironsides, versed in the law, and set to its observance, 
though there started with him “not one of the sons of Levi;” 
such was their comfortable preoccupation in their foreign 
homes or the dread of the journey and the task thereafter. 
Some, however, joined Ezra “at the river that runneth to 
Ahava.” 

The king’s frank and generous course called forth Ezra’s lofty 
gratitude “to the Lord God of our fathers, who hath put such 
a thing as this in the king’s heart;” yet he declined the 
king’s escort, for he had told the king that “the hand of God 
was upon me,” and “I was ashamed to ask for soldiers and 
spearmen.” 

That Hand brought them in twelve days to the northward 
bend of the Euphrates, and in August Ezra was in Jerusalem. 
A festal gathering, with copious sacrifices, attended the delivery 
of the temple-gifts, and Ezra was owned and installed as chief 
magistrate. Then for four months he could study the ways of 
the people, and “ the chiefs” could study the copies of the Law 
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whieh he had brought from Babylon. The consciences of him- 
self and of all were drawn to one enactment, and were intense- 
ly exercised upon it. Moses had forbidden intermarriage with 
the heathen, yet kings had disregarded the prohibition, and it 
seemed now obsolete. Israel was now weak; perhaps inter- 
marriage with the fierce tribes around meant not their assim- 
ilation to the Jews, but backsliding and ruin for Israel. So 
Ezra, in December, comes to see it. Spiritual agonies follow his 
deep convictions. Rending his garments, he sinks to the ground 
amid a group that well understood his emotions. As the crowd 
came at sunset to the evening sacrifice he rose to his knees and 
in their hearing prayed until all wept and prayed with him, 
and by the lips of Shecaniah assured him of their obedience to 
any and every order he might give. 

Then for three days, without bread or water, he lay in a 
temple-chamber, waiting for power from on high to enforce a 
measure so severe as the severing of these unlawful marriages, 
How hard for us to see why the Jewish welfare was so endan- 
gered by these marriages! Far broader is Paul’s counsel, “ Let 
not the wife depart from the husband: ... for the unbelieving 
husband is sanctified by the wife; else were your children un- 
clean, but now are they holy.” After three days the people re- 
assembled. Harsh as was “the great rain,” they trembled more 
under the words of the stern reformer, and felt their peril of 
becoming like the Amorite, whom the Lord cast out of the land 
he was defiling. “ As thou hast said, so must we do,” all humbly 
said. They made good their word, resolved that at whatever cost 
of havoe and anguish “ the fierce wrath of our God in this matter 
be turned away from us.” For the thirteen next following years 
Ezra is lost from the record. He then returns with Nehemiah, 
not as reformer, but as teacher and comforter. Nehemiah, 
layman and warrior, young and flushed with zeal, resources, 
and authority, was bent on restoring not the walls only, but 
the morality that secures private safety and public order. By 
his side stands Ezra, in vivid contrast save in zeal and lofty 
purpose. He is now of venerable age. lis years have 
been spent among the sacred books; his tastes are literary 
and theological. He has not the zeal that fires young Nehe- 
miah’s heart, but he knows Jewish character and history, and 
he is convinced that the revival of the nation must rest upon 
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a revival of the knowledge and observance of the statutes of 
the Lord. 

His last public oceasion came. It was at the feast of taber- 
nacles, B. C. 445. At early dawn, the exercise beginning at 
sunrise, the people came to the “street” before the watergate, 
as the Athenians to the great theater of Dionysius. Something 


it was “the Book of the Law of Moses, which the Lord had 


loftier than a drama of Zschylus was given in their hearing ; 


commanded unto Israel,” and “ the ears of all the people” were 
attentive, so new to them seemed the sacred utterances. Ezra, 
from a high platform, forerunner of our modern pulpit, un- 
rolled the volume, and the people, bowed in Eastern fashion, 
rose up to do it reverence. As they stood, Ezra, with lifted 
hands, blessed “ the Lord, the great God,” and with like gesture 
the people said, “Amen! Amen!” and bowed in worship. 
After this prelude, so like our initial of divine worship, Ezra 
read and explained the word, relieved at times by the prayers 
of the Levites who stood with him on the platform. At noon 
the heat brought these exercises to a close. The people, 
abashed and broken as the Law showed them the divine will 
which they and their fathers had disregarded, wept loud and 
passionately, but Nehemiah changed their mourning into glad- 
ness. “ Monrn not; for the joy of the Lord is your strength.” 
Then they “ made great mirth because they had understood the 
words of the Law.” 
the psalmist had written; and in this dayspring from on high 


* The entrance of thy word giveth light,” 


the people had good reason to rejoice. A few days later was 
held another gathering for a serious purpose. Ialf the day 
was given to a rehearing of the law, to confession, praise, and 
prayer. Then, with a preamble fully setting forth the sins of 
the nation and the tender mercies of Jehovah, they write; and 
their leaders sign and seal, a sure covenant of obedience. Ezra 
seems to sign his ancestral name of Azariah. 

Once more he appears, and in personal association with Ne- 
hemiah, Each headed a triumphal company at the dedication 
of the wall, when “the singers sang loud,” and “the joy of 
Jerusalem was heard afar off.” 

The rest of the great scribe’s story remains untold, so sternly 
does sacred writ ignore biography and prune the record of its 
greatest personages. Joseplius would have him die “an old 
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man and magnificently buried at Jerusalem.” Benjamin of 
Tudela saw in 1170 at a village on the lower Tigris “the 
sepulcher of Ezra, the priest and scribe, where lie died on his 
journey from Jerusalem to Artaxerxes.” Layard, in our day, 
seems to have found near the junction of the Tigris and 
Euphrates a tomb of Ezra, in style worthy of his fame. Wher. 
ever the scribe’s dust may be, his record is on high. 

The outlines of Ezra’s work are vague and uncertain. This 
arises partly from the silence of the sacred books concerning 
their own authorship. Holy men of old spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost, but they were rarely moved to give 
author, place, or date of the book indited. Who is sure of the 
date and author of Ecclesiastes? Who knows the writer of 
Hebrews ¢ 

Again, it is easy to assign to an eminent man much that ap- 
pears in his day or soon after it which agrees with his known 
acts and tempers, but which would, from the need and temper 
of the age, have come without him. Thus Ezra is credited with 
establishing the synagogues. The true germ of the synagogue 
is found in Samuel’s schools of the prophets. In the captivity 
the gatherings of the devout became more systematic, and 
Ezekiel assures them that the divine Presence will be to 
them “as a little sanctuary in the countries where they shall 
come.” Soon buildings rise, and every village has its syna- 
gogue. Simple in its service, attracting the mind and heart 
rather than the eye, needing no priest, setting forth the 
prophets of hope as well as the law of obedience, the syna- 
gogue strengthened the faith and consolation of Israel, and 


quietly prepared believers for the disappearance of the temple 
and the rise of Christian worship. Yet, while the synagogue 
takes its definite form, and proceeds with its good work in (or 
soon after) Ezra’s time, assigning to him its origin transcends 


historic probability. 

The Great Synagogue is a fiction of later Jewish writers, 
devised to express the sum of eminent men who after the cap- 
tivity for two centuries upheld the law and aided the piety of 
the nation. Of these Ezra was counted first, ranking as presi- 
dent, though Daniel and Malachi are among its hundred and 
twenty members. Its task was chiefly to guard the form 
and meaning of the sacred texts, and Ezra, “the scribe,” 
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might fitly be its head. Its last member, Simon the Just, 
said, “Set a hedge about the law!” So did the later scribes 
do and overdo, but their task was noble, and Ezra was truly a 
scribe instructed unto the kingdom of heaven. The Sanhedrin 
was reckoned the successor of this unreal Great Synagogue, 
and then followed the Masoreh, to whose useful labors we to-day 
owe our confidence in the Hebrew language. 

Of the book that bears Ezra’s name he could have written 
but little. Its first chapter, giving the first year of Cyrus, at 
least the chief event thereof, fits between Dan. ix and x, and 
is plainly in Daniel’s style. Ezra ii, with Ezra iii, 1, coincides 
with Neh. vii. Ezra iii, 2, to Ezra vii, is by some eye-witness 
to the building of the second temple, and its style and language 
suggest Haggai, who acted with Zerubbabel, and would prob- 
ably record the events in which he took part. Ezra iv, 16-23, 
with the last four chapters, are clearly by Ezra’s hand. The 
books of Chronicles, with Ezra and Nehemiah, form a definite 
historic plan. After the captivity there was felt a difficulty in 
definir 
socially on the genealogical assignment of the lands of Pales- 


ig and sustaining the national continuity. This rested 
tine, and religiously on the performance of the temple-service 
by the priests and Levites in the order of their courses, and their 
support by tithes and offerings. One thus finds in Chronicles 
tables of genealogy prepared, the priestly orders given, and 
special notice taken of the care given to public worship by the 
best kings, by David, Josiah, and Hezekiah. The tradition 
that assigns to Ezra the compiling and editing of Chronicles is 
well sustained. 

Ezra’s best work is in the Psalms. The Law was his life-long 
study, and its sweet influences enlightened his intellect, cheered 
his heart, and guided his behavior. He could from his own 
experience frame the majestic preface that sets forth the 
“hlessed” of harmony with the law and the “not so” of 
variance from it. How “a tree planted by the rivers of 
water” tells of an irrigated land; of Babylonia, not of Pales- 
tine! Ilis hundred and nineteenth psalm, the utterance of 
an overfull heart, shows every condition of mortal life upheld 
and cheered by what the lips divine have spoken. In this, so 
stamped with his mind and attributable to him alone, the word is 
the stream that makes glad the city of God and sheds freshness 
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and beauty upon earth. The psalm sets forth the many-sided 
experiences of a changeful life, its aspirations, its struggles, of 


its sufferings; the life of one who as Jewish priest and Persian 
‘ . 
judge, as scholar and as reformer, finds every-where mercy 


and truth in the divine dealings with mankind, and who ut- 
ters his soul through full Pindaric lips wet with the dew of 
inspiration. 

The criticism which directly interrogates the production 
itself finds little fault with what tradition ascribes to Ezra. 
Ilis language is what should be used by one versed in the 
Hebrew of Moses, but in contact with the ruder Chaldee of 
Mesopotamia. His work is what his time demanded, and some 
one certainly performed ; and if tradition exaggerates it las a 
reasonable basis. The great scribe, the first of that industrious 
profession who, five hundred years later, were so proud and so 
poor as to instruction unto the kingdom of heaven, is tlie first 
of a far longer line of laborers in the word. His platform, from 
which he read the Law and gave the sense, has become our pul- 
pit. The exposition, illustration, and enforcement of Scripture— 
the unfolding of the divine system of justice and mercy for men 
—was Ezra’s task on that far September morning. The same 
task, aided by the fuller revelations of the Gospel, is laid upon 
the preacher of to-day, and his hearers are not the sunbright 
throngs below the temple yard, but are every kindred and 
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Arr. IL—RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN EGYPT. 


Eeyrt is doubtless the most magnificent archzological hunting- 
ground in the world. In no other land is the chase so fascinat- 
ing and so exciting; from no other land does the hunter return 
with so varied and so rich spoils. Sometimes, indeed, he is dis- 
appointed, even after many days and nights of laborious search ; 
more frequently he is treated with glad surprises which serve 
to rouse his enthusiasm and fire his heart. 

The museums of the world have been enriched from the 
spoils of old Egypt. Fields already again and again swept of 
their treasures upon more thorough exploration have yielded 
further and richer harvests. New sites have been brought to 
light in the midst of the desert sands and the Nile mud. From 
the time of the French expedition under Napoleon Bonaparte 
to the present, Egypt has been despoiled of antiquities which 
are the only representations of the departed glory of ler ancient 
history ; and yet the supply seems to be exhaustless, The pick 
and the spade are ever active, and ever astonish the world by 
their brilliant discoveries. Especially during the last decade 
the explorer has been abundantly rewarded. 

The sojourn of Abraham in Egypt, the official work of Jo- 
seph, the long and bitter bondage of the Israelites, and the eon- 
nection of Egy pt with Palestine and the East, both preceding 
and subsequent to the conquest of Canaan—these endow the 
land of the Nile with a peculiar and perennial interest for the 
Bible student. The ten plagues of Egypt cannot be explained 
in the fullness of their import without the aid of the Egyptian 
gods. The route of the exodus ean be studied only in the light 
of recent discoveries. Certain passages from the prophets can 
be understood only when read by the rocky tombs and temples 
of Egypt. 

Three wonders meet us as we enter the portals of this subject. 
We wonder that so many antiquities have been rescued ; we are 
astonished that so many have been ruthlessly destroyed ; and 
we are amazed that so many remain to reward the zeal of future 
explorers. A mere list of important objects recently disecov- 
ered would extend this article far beyond our limits, There 
are sites of cities, walls, plans of temples and palaces, private 
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residences, contents of pyramids, cemeteries and rock-tombs, 
mummies of sacred animals and of royal and other personages, 
decorative designs, types of architecture, sphinxes, obelisks, 
statues, portraits, utensils for the toilet and the kitchen, pottery, 
idols, scarabiei, inscriptions, priceless papyri, ornaments, textile 
fabrics, weights, coins, and osirids. 

We may look into the very eyes of the Pharaoh who “knew 
not Joseph,” walk through his favorite temples, enter sepul- 
chers of royalty, bury ourselves within mighty pyramids, and 
tread the very soil once pressed by the feet of the enslaved 
Israelites, 

Complicated, vexed, and unanswered clironological ques- 
tions are approaching solution under the light of recent discov- 
eries. The history of the dynasties of the middle kingdom is 
slowly assuming form and proportions. The names of new 
kings are brought to our attention, and we are able to fix their 
places in the lists. New chapters are added to history, and 
much has been learned concerning the old Egyptian religion. 
We must pass over much of this, and confine ourselves in this 
article toa study of a few of the prominent sites which have 


been opened by the explorer, and the tribute they have yielded. 


I. Prrnom. 

The Sweet-water Canal runs from Cairo to Suez through the 
Wady Tumilat. On the south side of this canal, and about 
twelve miles a little south of west from Ismailia, is situated 
Tell el Maskhutah, “the mound of the statue,” so called from a 
monolithic group representing Rameses II. seated between the 
two solar gods Ra and Tum. Le Pére, at the end of the last 
century, described the group as follows: 

It consists of a monolith of granite cut in the form of an arm- 
chair, on which are seated three Egyptian figures, apparently 
belonging to the priestly order, as one may judge from their cos- 
tume and the caps they wear. The monument is still standing 
upright, and the figures are turned toward the east. They were 
buried up to the waist; but, having dug down to the feet, we have 
been able to see the whole of them and to measure them. The 
back of the arm-chair is entirely covered with hieroglyphics, which 
have the appearance of a regular and complete picture. 

While workmen were digging in the garden another group 
of the same size was discovered, and M. Papenot, to whom the 
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villa belonged, concluding that these monuments flanked an 
avenue which passed between them, instituted furtlfer excava- 
tions, and was rewarded by the discovery of two sphinxes in 
black granite, which also flanked the avenue or dromos on 
either side. Still farther on was discovered a shrine or naos in 
red sandstone, with a reeumbent sphinx rising from its floor, 
and a large stile in red granite, lying flat, which had been used 
as the foundation of a Roman wall.. These discoveries seemed 
to lend confirmation to the tlieory of M. Lepsius, that this was 
the site of Raamses. M. Maspero came to the same conclusion, 
and this has met with general acquiescence. 

The work of tle first year of explorations conducted by 
“The Egyptian Exploration Fund,” in 1883, was signalized by 
Naville’s brilliant identification of Zell el Maskhutah with the 
store-city of Pithom. 

The monuments to which we have referred had been dedi- 
eated to the god Tum, of which another form is Harmachis. 
He is represented on both sides of the tablet, once as Tum, 
with a human head crowned with the double diadem of Egypt, 
and once as Harmachis, with a hawk’s head surmounted by a 
solar disk. The sphinx is another emblem of Harmacliis, and 
finds its mightiest representative near the great pyramid. 
Rameses II. is always called the friend of Tum and Harmachis. 
By the study of these monuments M. Naville reached the con- 
clusion that the city was Pi Tum, “the abode of Tum,” Tum 
being the patron deity. 

Later investigations and excavations have brought to light 
other monuments in confirmation of this identification. A 
fragment of the naos contains the cartouche of Rameses II. and 
the name of the region in which Pi Tum is situated. The 
hieroglyphic name Pi Tum occurs on the statue of the lieuten- 
ant of Osorkon im who is called “ the £00 xd recorder of Pithom.” 
It is mentioned three times in the texts of the statue and twice 
in the great tablet of Ptolemy Philadelphos—tlie largest and 


most important monument discovered in this sacred and vener- 
able city. The Hebrew Pithom, the Egyptian Pi Tum, the 
Septuagint Peitho or Pithom, and the Patonmos of Herodotus 
are clearly identical. 

Now Pi Tum was the capital of the eighth nome of Lower 
Egypt. It is generally associated in the papyri with Thuku or 
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Thuket, the name of a district, and also, at a later date, the 
name of the chief city of the district. 

The Papyri Anastasi inform us that Thuku was situated on 
the border-land of Atuma, which was occupied by nomads. 
The entrance to Thuku was guarded by strongholds, and it con- 
tained the city of Pithom, near which were lakes and large 
pastures. That this is the Suecoth of the Bible was first pointed 
out by M. Brugsch. 

Pithom would be needed by Rameses IT. as a basis of sup- 
plies during his campaigns in Asia, while at the same time it 
would guard his own dominions against foreign invasions, 

This city, as is frequently the case, had two names. The 
temple sacred to Tum gave it its sacred name, Pithom; the 
ordinary or civil name of the city was Sueeoth. “The civil city 
of Thuku extended all round the sacred buildings of Pithom, 
the abode of Tum.” The name Thuku occurs twenty-two 
times in the inscriptions, while fifteen times the city is called 
Pi Tum. 

Outside the temple area of Pithom were discovered rectan- 
gular structures built of crude bricks joined by thin layers of 
mortar, the walls having a thickness of two or three yards, and 
the surface being smooth and well polished. These chambers 
were entered from above, and had no connection with each 
other. They doubtless filled the whole area of the stronghold, 
and had been ruthlessly destroyed by the Roman soldiers, who 
leveled their camp by hurling into these store-chambers broken 
statues and any other material at hand. 

The use of mortar between the layers of brick was not the 
usual mode of building in Egypt. MM. Perrot and Chipiez say : 

As to crude brick, it does not differ perceptibly from fuse, 
(which in Devon I should translate cob), placed one upon another, 
after undergoing only an incomplete drying. These bricks, under 
the action of pressure (fassement) and of atmospheric influences, 
finish by no longer forming any thing but a homogeneous mass, 
where one does not even distinguish the courses of work. 


But the structures of Pithom were built with mortar between 
the layers of brick. M. Naville says: 


I may add that some of them [the bricks] are made with straw 
or with fragments of reed, of which traces are still to be seen, and 
some are of mere Nile mud and without any straw at all, Let us 
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now read with awe the account of Exodus: “ And the Egyptians 
made the children of Israel to serve with rigor: and they made 
their lives bitter with hard service, in mortar and in brick.... 4 And 
the same day Pharaoh commanded the task-masters of the people, 
and their officers, saying, Ye shall no more give the people straw; 
let them gather straw for themselves. ...So the people were scat- 
tered abroad throughout all the land of Egypt to gather stubble 
for straw.* 

Rameses IT. was doubtless the founder of Pithom. There 
has been discovered on the monuments no name earlier than 
hisown. His many works in the Eastern Delta show the high 
estimate he put upon the value of this part of his kingdom. 


Il. Gosuen. 


Pliny and Ptolemy, as well as the coins, name the twentieth 
nome in the list of Lower Egypt, “ the nome of Arabia.” Brugsch 
identifies this nome with Sopt or Soptaklem, and it is apparent- 
ly counted to Asia. The name Heptakom is found on certain 
Greek coins. The religious capital of this nome was Pa Sopt. 
The name occurs in the inscription of Piankhi and an Assyrian 
inscription of Assurbanipal as the residence of one of the 
princes of Lower Egypt. A frequent designation of the 
shrine is “the abode of the sycamore.” It is also ealled “the 
hiding-place,” and “the temple of the victorious.” This shrine 
Nectanebo built and repaired. The present name of Sopt is 
Saft el ITenneh. 

Strabo says that the nome of Arabia is situated between the 
Bubastite and Sethroite nomes, and that the metropolis of the 
Arabian nome is Phacusa; and furthermore, that from this point 
the canal which runs from the Nile to the Red Sea branches 
off from the river. There is also mention of Phaguse in the 
map of Pentinger and the G ography G f Ravenna. 

We apply ourselves to the study of the name of this place. 
Van der Hardt had already divided the word into two parts, 
Pha and cusa. Pha or Pa would be either the Egyptian 
article, or would mean “house” or “temple.” Champollion 
has pointed out the cognate Coptie word KWOC, in which 
Brugsch and Ebersagree. The word Aes occurs more than once 
on the shrine of Nectanebo. It is clear, then, that Phacusa or 
Pha cusa is “ Pa Kes”—and here we have incontestably the 


* Exod. i, 13, 14, v, 6, 7, 12. 
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origin of the famous name Goshen. The Septuagint calls Goshen 
*Gesem of Arabia,” or Gesem which is in the nome of Arabia, 
and the Coptic bears testimony to the same effect, while tra- 
dition has always located Goshen in this part of the country. 

In the Denderah temple list we meet with the god Sopt, of 
whorn it is said, “he brings thee Kesem of the East.” Here it 
is a land, as the determination shows, but in the geographical 
list of Edfu the determinative proves that there was a city of 
the same name. M. Naville fixes the situation of the city and 
land of Goshen, “the country around Saft, within the triangle 
formed by the village of Saft, Balbeis, and Tell el Kebir.” The 
land of Raamses was a larger territory, so that the Septuagint 
is right in placing Pithom in the land of Raamses, but not 
in Goshen—Kesem was a definite district of the nome of 
Arabia. 

The nome of Arabia does not occur in the most ancient ex- 
tant lists. In these early times the land of Goshen seems to 
have been marsh land, uncultivated and much of it unreclaimed, 
and yet furnishing the best of pasturage and inexhaustibly rich 
in its possibilities. It could be assigned to the Israelites with- 
out despoiling any owner or disturbing any occupier. 

In the city of Goshen was discovered a colossal statue of 
Rameses II., and M. Naville is inclined to see in this ancient 


town the city of Raamses. 


III. San—Tanits—Zoan., 


One of the most ancient cities of the world of which we have 
any record is Zoan, the celebrated capital of the Hyksos, and the 





favorite city of Rameses the Great, the Pharaoh of the oppres- 
sion. “Now Hebron was built seven years before Zoan, in 
Egypt.” * Peculiar interest is attached to Zoan because it was 
witness to the miracles connectedgwith the deliverance of the 
Israelites from the bondage of Egypt. “ Marvelous things did 
he in the sight of their fathers, in the land of Egypt, in the field 
of Zoan.” ¢ The ruins of several cities lie one upon another— 
tle ancient Zoan, the city of the Amenemhats and Usertesens, 
the Iyksos town, the capital of Rameses, the Greek Tanis, and 
above all the Arabie huts of San, a “sickening mass of dead 
fish and live babies, fowls, and flies.” 


*Num, xiii, 22, + Psa. lxxviii, 12, 43. 
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In his introduction to the study of Tanis, W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, one of the most brilliant of modern explorers, says : 

Beyond the civilized regions of modern Egypt, past even the 
country palm-groves, where a stranger is rarely seen, there stretches 
out to the Mediterranean a desolation of mud and swamp impass- 
able in winter, and only dried into an impalpable salt dust by the 
heat of midsummer. To tell land from water, to say where the 
mud ends and the lakes begin, requires a long experience. The 
flat expanse, as level as the sea, covered with slowly drying salt 
pools, may be crossed for miles with only the dreary changes of 
dust, black mud, water, and black mud again, which it is impossi- 
ble to define as more land than water or more water than land. 
The objects which break the flatness of the barren horizon are the 
low mounds of the cities of the dead; these alone remain to show 
that this region was once a living land whose people prospered on 
the earth. The reddened top of the highest of these mounds may 
be seen rising out of the flickering haze on the horizon some hours 
before it is reached; that is the great city of San, the capital of 
Lower Egypt. 


At the period of its first settlement Zoan was but a sandy 
island in the midst of a sea of Delta mud. It lay beside 
the river, and the sea may have reached the base of the 
slightly elevated hill. In a hollow between its north and 
south dunes, which rise to a height of perhaps thirty or forty 
feet, the first settlers pitched their tents; and there at later 
periods were founded the great temples of the twelfth and 
later dynasties. 

It does not come within our province to enumerate the many 
splendid works of art—statues, sphinxes, obelisks, tablets— 
which have been discovered at Tanis. The monuments are 
among the most interesting, and the type of face shows unmis- 
takably that they belong to an alien race. They are all executed 
in black or gray granite, which may indicate that the Hyksos 
had no access to the red granite quarries of Assouan. Mr. Petrie 
remarks the especial honor which the Hyksos gave to the right 
shoulder, and his references prove that other Semites possessed 
the same peculiarity.* 

Closely connected with Tanis was Tell Farun, which con- 
tained the great monolith shrine called Ras Farun, or Pha- 
roali’s Head. Since there are similar names elsewhere, Mr. 
Petrie, to prevent confusion, calls this place Tell Nebesheh. 


* Exod. xxix, 22; Lev. vii, 32, 33, viii, 25, 26, ix, 21; Num. xviii, 18, 
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It is situated in the midst of the salt swamps which sur- 
round Lake Menzaleh, and belongs to the same nome with 
Tanis—the nineteenth. It was the religious capital, as Tanis 
was the civil; and, under the Egyptian name of Am, was 
sacred to the goddess Uat and the gods Khem and the young 
Horus. 

Two sphinxes and an altar, both belonging to the twelfth 
dynasty, bear inscriptions added by a later hand—a certain 
“chief of the chancellors and royal seal-bearer.” There are no 
other cases of a person not actually reigning who lias appro- 
priated royal monuments in a public temple or the capital of 
anome. This office seems to have been unique, and to have 
belonged especially to the Hyksos rule. 

After the Hyksos had conquered Egypt they gradually im- 
bibed that civilization which was in advance of theirown. The 
kings had little taste for the details of government, and left the 
civil organization about as they found it, to pursue its own way. 
“The chief of the chancellors and royal seal-bearer ” was ap- 
pointed to administer the government. This was tlie office to 
which Joseph was raised. 

And Pharaoh said unto Joseph ... Thou shalt be over my 
house, and according unto thy word shall all my people be ruled: 
only ir the throne will I be greater than thou. And Pharaoh 
said unto Joseph, See, I have set thee over all the land of Egypt. 
And Pharaoh took off his signet ring from his hand, and put it 
upon Joseph’s hand, and arrayed him in vestures of fine linen, and 
put a gold chain about his neck; and he made him to ride: im the 
second chariot which he had; and they cried before him, Bow the 
knee: and he set him over all the land of Egypt. And Pharaoh 
said unto Joseph, I am Pharaoh, and without thee shall no mam 
lift up his hand or his foot in all the land of Egypt.* 


Peculiar interest is attached to Tanis as the Hyksos eapital, 
the probable scene of this investiture of Joseph, and the witness 
of the miracles wrought in the days of Moses. 

We are more and more impressed with the justness of the 
decision that Egypt, with its soil, its beneficent river, its system 
of canals, its pyramids and sphinxes, its teinples and tombs, its 
works of art, its inscriptions, and its papyri, is the best extant 
commentary on the Pentateuch. Most opportune is the atten- 


tion given in the present age to this great work, 


* Gen. xli, 39-44, R. V. 
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IV. Tanpanues. 

The old frontier fortress of Tahpanhes—the Taphne of the 
Septuagint, the Greek Daplinai, the modern Defenneli—situated 
in the swampy region on the shore of Lake Menzaleh, stood in 
the most favorable position for guarding the great highway 
which led into Syria. All traffie which took the northern 
route, which was both more convenient and more fertile than 
the way by the Wady Tumilat, must needs pass near this strong- 
hold. This same line is still kept open as a caravan road. After 
passing the southern end of the lake we come to tlhe site of 
Defenneh—with Menzaleh on the east, the Pelusiae branch or 
canal on the north, and a fresh-water lake through which the 
canal runs on the west; being open to the south and facing the 
Syrian road. 

When Mr, Petrie first arrived at these ruins he learned, to 
his surprise, that the place was known as Kasr el Bint el 
Yehndi, or the Palace of the Jew’s Daughter. The place 
dates back to the nineteenth dynasty, but the fort, which still 
remains, was founded by Psaitik L., and Ilerodotus says that 
a garrison was kept there even up to his own time. The fort 
may have been built in 664 B. C., and the garrison—there 
were accommodations for twenty thousand men—was composed 
principally of Greeks and Carians. 

When Neco led his expedition against Assyria he doubtless 
made use of this garrison. The prophet says, ” The chil- 
dren also of Noph and Tahpanhes have broken the crown 
of thy head.”* When Nebuchadnezzar, three years later, 
invaded Judea the inhabitants who fled to escape death or 
captivity would reach first of all Talpanhes, where many of 
them, feeling themselves safe among the mixed population, 
would remain. There were several migrations during the 
troublous times from 607 to 588 B.C., the last of which is 
recorded by the prophet : 


Johanan the son of Kareah, and all the captains of the forces, 
took all the remnant of Judah, that were returned from all the 
nations whither they had been driven, to sojourn in the land of 
Judah; the men, and the women, and the children, and the king’s 
daughters, and every person that Nebuzar-adan the captain of the 
guard lad left with Gedaliah the son of Ahikam, the son of 


* Jer. ii, 16, 
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Shaphan, and Jeremiah the prophet, and Baruch the son of Ne- 
riah; and they came into the land of Egypt; for they obeyed not 
the voice of the Lord: and they came even to Tahpanhes.* 


During this constant intercourse, throughout a period of 
twenty years, between the Jews and the Greeks, the names of 
musical instruments and other objects, which have attracted so 
much attention on the part of biblical critics, may have been 
adopted into the Hebrew language. 

We return to the narrative of Jeremiah: 


Then came the word of the Lord unto Jeremiah in Tahpanhes, 
saying, Take great stones in thine hand, and hide them in mortar 
in the brick-work [or pavement], which is at the entry of Pharaoh’s 
house in Tahpanhes, in the sight of the men of Judah; and say 
unto them, Thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: Be- 
hold, I will send and take Nebuchadrezzar the king of Babylon, 
my servant, and will set his throne upon these stones that I have 
hid; and he shall spread his royal pavilion over them, And he 
shall come, and shall smite the land of Egypt; such as are for 
death shall be given to death, and such as are for captivity to 
captivity, and such as are for the sword to the sword.t 


The plan of the palace of Tahpanhes, as worked out by Mr. 
Petrie, proves the exactness of this description. We can dono 
better than to quote his own language. Speaking of the great 
open-air platform of brick-work he says: 


A space is reserved outside of the door, generally along the 
sid: of the house, covered with hard beaten mud, edged with a 
ridge of bricks, if not much raised from the ground, and kept 
swept clean. On this platform the inhabitants sit when they 
wish to converse with their neighbors or the passers-by; a great 
man will settle himself to receive his friends and drink coffee, and 
public business is generally transacted there. Such seems to have 
been the object of this large platform—a place to meet persons 
who would not be admitted to the palace or fort, to assemble 
guards, to hold large levées, to receive tribute and stores, to 
unlade goods, and to transact the multifarious business which in 
such a climate is best done in the open air. 


On this platform took place the symbolic ceremony described 


> and 


by Jeremiah, and here Nebuchadrezzar “ set his throne’ 
“ spread his royal pavilion.” 

Some years ago a native sold to the Boulak Museum three 
terra-cotta cylinders, each bearing an inscription of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, such as would be used for foundation memorials, It is 

* Jer. xiiii, 5-7. + Jer. xliii, 8-1L 
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more than probable that these cylinders came from Tahpanhes. 
M. Gobénisheff purchased in Cairo last year a very remarkable 
seal. The legend which it bears is in Phenician characters, 
which correspond with those of the Israelitish alphabet in the 
seventh century before the Christian era. The legend reads: 
Leshalom Yirmeyahu, “to the prosperity of Jeremiah.” Noth- 
ing can be said with certainty concerning the origin of this 
seal. It is known that the Boulak Museum had just previously 
allowed a native to dig on the mounds of Defenneh, The 
treasure may, therefore, have come from old Tahpanhes. This 
seems more than probable, and if so it is doubtless a veritable 
relic of the prophet. 
VY. NavkRatis. 

The discovery of Naukratis by Mr. Petrie will always be 
considered a brilliant triumph of that instinctive genius which 
belongs to the true explorer. The fascinating story of this 
great emporium of Greek trade in Egypt is related in two 
magnificent volumes—the Third and Sixth Memoirs. 

In the south-western part of the town tliere was a scarab 
factory which yielded to the explorer hundreds of scarabs and 
scarab molds. Naukratis was shown to have been a great cen- 
ter for the iron trade, evidences of both smelting and manu- 
facturing being unmistakable. The city has contributed the most 
extensive collection of ancient weights in existence, acceptable 
material for important discussions. The oldest complete Ionic 
or Greek alphabet comes from Naukratis, and shows a much 
earlier date for its origin than any which had been hitherto 
supposed. Certain linguistic marks but recently discovered in 
the Fayoum prove the existence of alphabetic writing at least 
two thousand years before the present era. 


VI. Beasts. 
The prophet, himself in captivity with his people, turns his 
eyes toward Egypt and pronounces a terrible curse upon it. 


I will also destroy the idols, and I will cause the images to 
cease from Noph; and there shall be no more a prince out of the 
land of Egypt: and I will put a fear in the land of Egypt. And 
I will make Pathros desolate, and will set a fire in Zoan, and will 
execute judgments in No, And I will pour my fury upon Sin, 
the stronghold of Egypt: and I will cut off the multitude of 
No. And I will set a fire in Egypt; Sin shall be in great an- 
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guish, and No shall be broken up: and Noph shall have adversa- 
ries in the day-time. The young men of Aven and of Pi-beseth 
shall fall by the sword: and these cities shall yo into captivity.* 

In going from Cairo to Suez the traveler skirts the mounds 
of Bubastis—the biblical Pi-beseth—at Zagazig. The four 
thousand acres covered by these mounds in the beginning of 
the present century have been reduced by cultivation to eight 
hundred. Ilerodotus describes the temple of Bubastis, and de- 
clares that at the great religious festival seven hundred thon- 
sand men and women, besides children, resort to this temple in 
vast processions, both by land and by water, with shouts, songs, 
and instrumental music. 

The chief worship of Bubastis is addressed to the great gods 
Amon, Ptah, and especially Set, the god of the Hyksos, Hit- 
tites, and other peoples of western Asia. The local worship is 
that of the goddess Bast, represented in the Old Empire with 
the head of a lioness. She began to be represented in the 
likeness of a cat in the twelfth dynasty, and her worship was 
brought prominently to the front in the twenty-second dynasty. 
The cat which was worshiped is not the domestic cat of either 
ancient or modern Egypt, and may have been an importation from 
“the land of Kush.” Naville opened the cemetery in which 
the mummies of millions of cats had been deposited, and found 
the skull much larger than any skulls known to naturalists. The 
bronze eats and kittens are considered model works of art. 

After the fruitless excavations of Mariette, Egyptologists 
had generally come to the conclusion that the temple of Bubas- 
tis had entirely disappeared, and it was by a peculiar chance 
that Naville discovered in the diminished mounds, in 1887, a 
mine of archeological wealth. He continued jis brilliant ex- 
plorations during the winters of 1888 and 1889. The work 
was most exhilarating and exciting, as the four halls of the 
temple of different dates were compelled to give up columns, 
capitals, architraves, pillars, statues, sphinxes, and inscriptions 
which they had guarded for thousands of years so securely that 
the world did not dream of their existence. The great antiq- 
uity of the temple is established by the discovery of the stand- 
ard of Cheops and the standard and name of Chefren, of the 
fourth dynasty, the builders of the two great pyramids, which 


* Ezek. xxx, 13-17. 
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were written in large and beautiful hieroglyphics. The name 
of another great king, Pepi Merira, of the sixth dynasty, was 
found in the second hall. These three great kings fought 
against the inhabitants of Sinai, perhaps for the possession of 
the mines of copper or the quarries which may have furnished 
a portion of the durable black granite used for the Egyptian 
monuments. Previous to these discoveries at Bubastis the names 
of Chufu and Chefren had not been found north of Memphis, 
and their kingdom was not supposed to have extended so far 
north as to embrace the Lower Delta. 

There is little preserved later than the reign of Rameses II. 
The twenty-sixth, twenty-ninth, and thirtieth dynasties are rep- 
resented, and then we reach the age of the P tolemies—the last 
inscription being that of Ptolemy 1 X., less than one hundred and 
fifty years before the Christian era. There are slight traces of the 
Roman period, and the temple doubtless lived on till its death sen- 
tence was pronounced by Theodosius, A.D.389. It was origin- 
ally founded at least as early as the reign of Chufu, B.C. 4206. 

Perhaps the most important contribution received from Bu- 
bastis is the chapter which it presents concerning the history 
of the Hyksos, or shepherd kings, of which Manetho, as pre- 
served by Josephus, gives an account, and which are of especial 
interest because of their connection with the Israelitish sojourn 
in Egypt. The sphinxes of the Delta are distinctive Hyksos 
monuments. They are certainly of a foreign type and of Hyk- 
sos art, but of Egyptian w orkmanship. 

In the eastern part of the temple Naville discovered the first 
Hyksos statue which possessed a thorough Egyptian head-dress. 
This statue in its several fragments, as far as recovered, is now 
in the Boulak Museum. Another companion statue, in a more 
perfect condition, was discovered not far distant. 

No one who has not the instinct of an archeologist can appre- 
ciate the feelings of the explorer when his workmen announced 
the discovery of this second head, wrought out of the same hard 
and durable granite. He writes with joy and enthusiasin : 


I shall never forget this sight, nor this hour—perhaps the most 
impressive I went through during my five winters of excavation. 
It was late in the afternoon; out of a pond of water, between the 
base and the torso, emerged the top of a head and the royal asp, 
the upper part only had been cleared and was visible above the 
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water. There was no place for us to stand, or rather to kneel, 
except on that head, which we did in turn, Count d’Hulst and I; 
and while the excited workmen drove out. with their hands the 
water which was coming out of the earth in streams, or took away 
the mud in which the face was buried, we felt anxiously with the 
hand how far the features were preserved. There is the forehead, 
the eyes, the origin of the nose, but here a fracture. ... 1 had 
one instant of despair, but no, it is only a slight wound; here are 
the nostrils, the mouth, the beard! The head is perfect! It 
was nearly dark; we let the water cover it again entirely, and the 
next morning we raised triumphantly our treasure, which now 
stands in the British Museum, 


Neither of these statues is complete, and, if they belong to 
the same person, the first discovered was made at a more ad- 
vanced age of the subject. Both statues had been usurped by 

tameses IT., and at a later period by Osorkon IL., the name of 
the original king having been entirely lost; but Naville ascribes 
them, with proper reservations, te Apepi, the Apophis of Man- 
etho, and, according to Syncellus and Christian tradition, the 


Pharaoh of Joseph. 

But we are startled by another and greater surprise. In 
March, 1888, Naville uncovered the lower half of a life-size 
figure of beautiful workmanship in black granite. It repre- 
sented a king seated on his throne, and must have belonged to 
the Hyksos period. The name of the king was Ra-ian, a name 
unlike any other hitherto brought to light. Visiting Boulak, 
he showed the inscription to the eminent Oriental Egyptologist, 
Ahmed Kemal-ed-Din Effendi, who immediately declared that 
it was the name which Arab literature gave to the Pharaoh of 
Joseph. Reiyan was the son .of El-Welid, an Amalekite, who 
conquered Egypt and became a powerful monarch. We cannot 
dismiss this as a mere coincidence without having first traced 
the Arab tradition to its origin. The name may also be com- 
pared with Jannas or Janras—-or Ra-ian, since the s is a termi- 
nation for gender, and the order of the syllables may be uncer- 
tain in Egyptian hieroglyphics. Jannas precedes Apepi in the 
list of Manetho; but there is no necessary discrepancy, since 
Joseph may have lived under more than one king. 


VII. Important Discovertes. 
Kameses IT., the Pharaoh of the oppression, was buried with 
his father and grandfather in a splendid rock sepulcher, beauti- 
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ful and grand as a kingly palace, in the valley of the tombs of 
the kings. There, in robes and spices, confined by walled por- 
tals, he was left in his solitude and silence. But the haughty 
monarch was not to remain undisturbed in his quiet home. 
About two hundred years later tomb-breakers were active in 
their ghoulish profession. They were in search of the gold and 
silver which were deposited with the dead. To protect thie 
royal mummy friends removed Rameses and placed him in the 
catacomb of his father. Ten years later priests were commis- 
sinned to inspect the tombs and found the body of Rameses still 
safe. But to insure its more perfect security they removed the 
mummy, together with those of Rameses I. and Seti I. to the 
tomb of Queen Ansera. Here it rested ten years, when it was 
taken with its companions to the sepulcher of Amenhotep, and 
six years thereafter all found their way back to their original 
starting-place. At some period after this return—we do not 
know when—they again went abroad, and sought the concealed 
retreat of Deir-el-Bahari, beneath the hills of Thebes, where 
they rested for three thousand years. 

The dramatic enthusiasin awakened by the discovery of the 
mummies of Deir-el-Bahari in 1881 by Maspero and Brugsch, 
of the Boulak Museum, has become a familiar story. In 1886 
the muinmy of Rameses II. was unwrapped by Maspero in the 
presence of a noble company. The new coffin in which the 
body had been placed represents the monarch in the attitude 
of worship to Osiris. He has the flail and the royal crook, 
emblems of his own divinity. The body itself is a picture of 
the Pharaoh of the oppression, as we have known him from 
the account in the Bible. There are sovereign majesty, invin- 
cible resolution, and lofty pride. He is a man standing over six 
feet in height, broad-shouldered, and commanding. The head is 
long, the forehead low and narrow, the arch of the brows prom- 
inent, the eyes small, the nose Napoleon, the temples sunken, 
the cheek-bones very prominent, as is also the chin; the jaws 
massive, the lips thick, the mouth small, the teeth white, and 
the hair and thin beard turned from white to a yellow by the 
spices of embalmment—all expressive of great vigor and strength 
of character. 

tameses the Great rests at last; but exhibited in a modern 
museum, his form carefully measured and recorded, his like- 
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ness taken and scattered over all continents, examined by the 
learned, gazed upon by the curious; powerless, feared by none. 
Nont, “the mother of the gods,” whose image, drawn in red 
and black colors on a strip of fine linen, extended the whole 
length of his body, afforded him no protection. The charms of 
Egyptian magic were of no avail. His meanest subject found 
no worse treatment in the grave. Surrendered at last! Sur- 
rendered to the spiritual descendants of his Israelitish slaves! 

In this secret retreat were discovered the mummies of twenty 
important royal personages of the seventeenth, eighteenth, nine- 
teenth, and twenty-first dynasties, besides several persons of 
lesser note of royal or priestly descent. What secrets were 
hidden away in the tombs of Egypt! There is more than a 
hint of one secret tragedy. 

The discovery of the cuneiform clay tablets of Tell el-Amar- 
na, in the Babylonian language, is characterized by Professor 
Sayce as “one of the most extraordinary and unexpected 
archeological discoveries of modern times.” Amenophis IV. 
or Khuenaten, “ the heretic king,” sought to reform the ancient 
religion by prescribing the exclusive worship of the god of the 
solar disk. This may have been the religion of his mother, 
who was of Asiatic birth, and, being a woman of strong chiar- 
acter, exerted a powerful influence over her royal son. Khn- 
enaten built a new capital on the edge of the desert to the 
north of Thebes, and transferred to his new residence the 
archives of the empire which he stored in his palace library. 
Less than two years ago these treasures were recovered from 
Tell cl-Amarna, which now occupies the site of the old capital. 
Several hundred tablets are now accessible to European schol- 
ars, and many of them have already been read. 

We learn from these documents that in the fifteenth century 
before our era active literary correspondence was carried on 
throughout western Asia and Egypt. The Babylonian was 
the language of diplomacy and culture, and the cuneiform syl- 
labary was found sufficient for the purposes of such literary 


intercourse. The wars of the Hittites and the conquest of 


Canaan by the Israelites put an end to this condition of affairs, 
and in the tenth century the Phenician alphabet was already 
fully developed and came into general use. Between the reign 
of the Babylonian syllabary and the rise of the Phenician 
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alphabet the hieroglyphs of the Hittites would keep the liter- 
ary spirit from dying out. 

The discovery of the Tell el-Amarna tablets has completely 
overthrown the foundation of much of that modern skeptical 
criticism which denies the possibility of written historic records 
previous to the age of David. 

In the days of Khuenaten the towns of Palestine were gar- 
risoned by Egyptian troops, and the governors, though bearing 
Semitic names, were officers of the Egyptian king. Indeed, 
Egyptian supremacy extended throughout Syria, and as far as 
the Euphrates. Many of the tablets are official communica- 
tions from governors of cities or provinces to their sovereign. 

Semitic influence was powerful at the court of Egypt. 
Many of the officers of high authority and great responsibility 
were Semites. It was only with the rise of the nineteenth 
dynasty that the old native aristocracy asserted itself and the 
Semite lost his influence. The king who knew not Joseph was 
at last on the throne. 

We cannot speak of the results of other explorations, though 
some of these results are important. The Fayoum has been a 
most fruitful field. The discovery of the foundations of the 
Labyrinth secures its permanent place among the wonders of 
the world. Tours in Upper Egypt have been of great interest. 
The pyramids of Pepi I. and Teta of the sixth dynasty, and 
Ounas of the fifth dynasty, have been explored. 

Every encouragement should be given to the most active 
prosecution of the work of exploration. The need is urgent 
and pressing. The destruction of monuments goes on with 
alarming rapidity. It is distressing to behold priceless treas- 
ures, which would enrich any museum in the world, yield to 
vandalism, ignorance, and cupidity. yypt is set as a mighty 
bulwark for the defense of the Holy Scriptures. Its fortitica- 
tions are impregnable, its guns well trained, its arsenals filled. 

It is time that the Christian world should be awakened to 
the importance of hastening the survey now in progress. The 
full story which the antiquities of Egypt can relate should be 
fixed in our literature. 
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Art. III.—GEOLOGY AND SACRED CHRONOLOGY. 


Tue period of time which has elapsed since the creation of 
ian, generally supposed to be supported by the Scriptures, is 
four thousand and four years before Christ. The authority for 
this claim is the name of Archbishop Usher, who gave his elab- 
orate calculations to the world about the year 1650. So pro- 
found was the impression which his genius and learning made 
upon his age that his conclusions were very generally accepted 
as the final decision of all questions pertaining to biblical chro- 
nology, and were at length printed in the margin of the English 
Bible. Since then, for the most part, a remarkable confidence 
has been evinced in the correctness and value of these conelu- 
sions. They have almost seemed to share in the inspiration ac- 
corded to the matter of the biblical record. 

It may be now said, however, that there are many exceptions 
to the universal acceptance of the dates and periods proposed. 
It is a well-known fact that even among the most orthodox and 
conservative students of the Bible there is acknowledged to be 
room fora very great difference of opinion. Tor instance, there 
are three texts, the Hebrew, Samaritan, and Septuagint, not to 
speak of Josephus and the Talinud, which differ very greatly in 
important particulars. The greatest difference is not less than 
fifteen hundred years. This discrepancy affects but little the 
body of the texts; but there are questions which grow out of the 
meager character of the genealogical tables, the longevity of the 
antediluvian patriarchs, differing statements regarding impor- 
tant periods of history, and lesser discrepancies which leave the 
chronology of the Old Testament in a very uncertain condition. 

There is a manifest tendency to extend the time as much as 
possible, probably to bring the chronology of the Bible into 
harmony with the apparent demands of history and science. 
It has been because of this, undoubtedly, that the Septuagint 
has been preferred by many to the Hebrew text. Some authors, 
particularly Baron von Bunsen, have so interpreted the Bible 
as to give a much longer period than that usually accepted. 
They have relied mainly upon the possibility that the ages as- 
cribed to the patriarchs have a cyclic character, and refer to 
generations or races of men. Lenormant, in a recent work, 
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The Beginnings of ITistory, says: “It is probable—in fact, it 
seems certain—that the biblical numbers of the antediluvian pa- 
triarchs must have possessed a cyclic character,equally with those 
accepted by the Chaldeans and those which we find in the Mazdean 
cosmology.” He continues: “ We are thus compelled to refuse 
all historic character to the figures of longevity ascribed by the 
Bible to the antediluvian patriarchs, and simply record them as 
eyclic numbers.”—P. 277. Noeldeke says, that these numbers 
are at the present time so uncertain that the really scientific 
study of them is impossible. 

These quotations represent extreme views on the subject. 
They are based upon the unusual, and altogether exceptional, 
age of the patriarchs; upon the cosmologies and time records of 
other Semitic peoples as they are more fully understood ; and 
upon the necessity of a longer period of time in which to ac- 
count for all the events and facts of history. While it is not 
safe to dogmatize upon a point involving at the present time so 
much uncertainty, it is barely possible that a way of explaining 
the patriarchal record may be discovered by which all that is of 
historical value may be retained, and still some time be added 
to the present estimate. The obscurity of the antediluvian pe- 
riod, its exceptional character, and the possibility that it was 
not intended to furnish an exact statement of the number of 
years since man was created, would admit of quite a wide mar- 
gin in calculation. It may be safely affirmed, that genealogy or 
pedigree is always of more importance in the Hebrew records 
than chronology; and that while the maintenance of a continu- 
ous line of descent was preserved, the exact number of years 
might not have been so carefully kept, or, in fact, thought to 
be of very great importance. The plan of redemption was 
involved in a genealogy leading onward to the coming of 
Christ; but an accurate record of years until Israel began to 
make history was apparently not necessary to its fulfillment. 

In confirmation to some degree of these statements the follow- 
ing passages, which would seem to be in agreement with them, 
may be found in the Cyclopedia of McClintock and Strong: 

The knowledge of the Hebrews in chronology rested alto- 
gether on appearances; not a trace of any thing like a scientific 
view is to be found in their literature.* 


* Article “ Chronology.” 
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Again: 
The character of the records whence we draw our information 
forbids us to hope for a perfect system, The Bible does not give 
a complete history of the times to which it refers; in its histor- 
ical portions it deals with special and detached periods. The 
chronological information is, therefore, not absolutely continuous, 
although often, with the evident purpose of forming a kind of 
connection between these different portions, it has a more con- 
tinuous character than might have been expected. It is rather 
historical than strictly chronological in its character, and thus the 
technical part of the subject depends, so far as the Bible is con- 
cerned, almost wholly upon inference. 
To the same effect is a statement in Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible: 

The historical part of Hebrew chronology is not less difficult 
than the technical. The information in the Bible is indeed direct 
rather than inferential, although there is very important evidence 
of the latter kind ; but the present state of the numbers makes 
absolute certainty in many cases impossible. 

There is no doubt that some of the most reverent and devout 
students of the Bible are in agreement substantially with the 
above. 

In this brief and imperfect sketch of the chronological rec- 
ords of the Seriptures nothing more is intended than to indicate 
the time usually demanded to satisfy the text of the Bible, and 
the possibility that an extension of the time might be allowed 
by the record itself without any injury to its character as a rev- 
elation of the will of God. Unless we assume that it is a ne- 
cessity of biblical inspiration and truthfulness to hold tenaciously 
to the received opinion that the time from the advent of man 
upon the earth to the Christian era was exactly four thousand 
and four years, it is possible to allow the addition of more time 
if it should seem to be necessary. Until we know through 
what changes the text of the Hebrew. Bible has come, and on 
what principle its records were kept, and until some text is 
found in which the Bible binds itself to give accurate informa- 
tion on this point, faith in the truthfulness and worth of the 
Scriptures as the revelation of God need not suffer any disturb- 
ance by an increase of the estimate of the time since man came 
upon the earth. 

The use which it is designed to make of the possibility of 
this extension of time is, to show that, if there is no room 
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for reconciliation between geology and the Bible on this point, 
or if there is no clear and precise reconciliation, the terms 
of the problem are not by any means contradictory. Radical 
scientists would, perhaps, regard this as of the least possible im- 
portance or interest either to science or religion. They would 
very likely affirm that there could not be any reconciliation 
whatever. Many of them have, in fact, rejected the record of 
Genesis as a mere fable or myth. While they have unbounded 
faith in the findings of science, however much these findings 
may contradict old and established beliefs, they have no confi- 
dence in Bible statements bearing upon such a matter as this. 
To believers in the truth of the Scriptures, however, who hold 
that the Bible is what it claims to be, a revelation from God, it 
is of the greatest interest and satisfaction that some agreement 
with the established facts of science be at least possible, although 
it may not be known exactly what that agreement may be. 
Much must be conceded to scientific investigations and methods, 
Truth is truth, out of the Bible as well as in it. This is readily 
acknowledged. Let it be admitted, also, that truth is truth in 
the Bible as well as out of it, and great advantage will be 
gained for both science and religion. It is believed that there is 
a sufficiently near agreement between the facts of geology, bear- 
ing upon the age of man upon the earth, and the records of the 
Scriptures to calm all fears, and give additional strength to the 
historical value of the Bible. 

What, then, do the facts of geology demand? Do they re- 
quire an indefinite period of hundreds of thousands of years 4 
Will they be satisfied with a period which may be calculated by 
thousands? On its face, the Bible would seem to be best satis- 
fied with the thousands. It might be impossible to say just low 
many, but it is clear that a moderate estimate would be more 
harmonious with its statements, arrangement of historical events, 
and general positions. In this respect, also, it may be said in 
passing, it is in sympathy with secular history. 

In estimating geological time it is necessary to obtain, if pos- 
sible, some admitted point from which to begin to reckon. This 
point cannot be determined in years. Geology knows very little 
of years. Its history has been preserved in epochs. It is in 
the sequence of these great epochs, or great changes in the de- 
velopment of the earth, that grounds for computing time may 
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be found. The days and years of geology are great cosmic 
revolutions, whose history is written in rocks or strata of rocks, 
in river-beds and on hill-tops, in terraces and beaches, in caves 
and mines, in the remains of great forest-growths, and in the 
scattered bones of a vast and changing mammalian life. Only as 
geologists are able to discover these epochs, and determine which 
followed the other, are there any data in geology upon which to 
reckon the period which has elapsed since man first appeared 
upon the earth. It is necessary to find that epoch which is iden- 
tified with the advent of man. 

The geological periods which bear upon this point, using the 
older geological terms for clearness, are the Tertiary and Qua- 
ternary. The former is divided into sub-periods, the Eocene, 
Miocene, and Pliocene. It was an age of varied and gigantic 
forms of animal life. The Eocene and Miocene had both a 
genial climate, even in the most northerly latitudes. The ear- 
lier part of the Pliocene was mild, but the latter part of it was 
marked by a gradual refrigeration of climate. The Quaternary, 
which followed the Tertiary, is divided according to American 
geologists into the Glacial, Champlain, Terrace, and Recent. 
The same period is included in the terms Pleistocene or Post- 
pliocene, and the Recent or Modern. The Pleistocene is con- 
veniently divided into Glacial and Post-glacial. The Glacial 
was a period of intense cold, during which all northern Europe, 
with Great Britain and North America, became vast fields of 
ice. Immense glaciers crept southward. Vast mountains of 
ice, plowing through the valleys with inconceivable power, de- 
nuded and deepened them. Great masses of rocks and soil, 
loosened from their places by the frost and thrown upon the 
current of this frozen river, together with bowlders, some of 


which were of prodigious weight, were taken up and borne away 


with irresistible force. The evidences of these astonishing facts 
are to be found in grooves and scratches preserved upon rocks, 
bowlders, and pebbles ; in unstratified deposits which are charac- 
teristic of glacial action; and in material whose transportation 
to the places where it is now found is best explained by referring 
it to glacial ice. 

Eminent geologists differ very greatly as to the order of 
events in the glacial period. It is now generally admitted, 
however, that there have been two glacial culminations be- 
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longing to the same period, and separated by an indefinite 
interval of warmth. This interval has been called the Inter- 
glacial period. There was first an immense glaciation which 
eovered all northern Europe and the northern portion of 
North America; then a period of mild temperature, during 
which the glaciers retreated and an abundant fauna and flora 
appeared in their place; then another period of cold, which 
gradually changed into a permanently mild and genial climate, 
such as now exists in Europe and America. Those who have 
denied this order, among whom are such names as Professor 
G. Frederie Wright * and Professor J. W. Dawson,+ maintain, 
on the contrary, that there was one general advance, followed 
by a general retreat; but that all over the glaciated area there 
were minor retreats and re-advances, occurring irregularly and 
many times during the prevalence of the ice. Both parties 
rely upon the forest-beds and vegetable deposits, extending 
over a wide area of country, lying upon and covered by glacial 
deposits, as the proofs of the existence of these interglacial 
periods of warmth, It is, perhaps, enough for present pur- 
poses to call attention to this intermediate period of mild tem- 
perature. It was favorable to animal and vegetable life. 
Traces of the earliest glacial advance are found as low as the 
thirty-eighth degree of latitude in North America, while “ the 
great terminal moraine, stretching across the United States 
from Cape Cod to Dakota, and thence northward to the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains, marks the limit of the ice-invasion 
in the second glacial epoch.” 

The changes which took place upon the surface of the earth 
during the glacial period were important and_ significant. 
Through the transporting and eroding power of the ice- 
streams, permanent remains of that period are found to indi- 
cate the extent and force of the ice-fields, and afford means 
for determining the sequence of different formations and de- 
posits. River channels were cut, although it is difficult to say 
to what extent the water of preglacial rivers may account for 
much of the erosion attributed to the ice-eurrent. Valleys 
were broadened, and in some cases both valleys and preglacial 
river-beds were entirely filled by the débris brought down by 
the glaciers. This is notably true of the Mississippi River 


* The Ice Age in North America, + Story of the Eurth and Man, 
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above St. Paul, and of the ancient outlet of Lake Erie, now 
represented by the Niagara River, Pretentious hills were 
formed, and lakes were made, either by a denuding and scoop- 
ing-out process, or, as in the kettle-holes, by the deposits from 
the glaciers. Dy far the most important work of the glacial 
action was the wide distribution of materials evidently trans- 
ported oftentimes great distances from their original resting- 
place. Immense bowlders, bowlder-clay, fine loam, sand, and 
gravel were taken up as the ice moved on its way, and depos- 
ited along its edges or underneath, or at its point of termina- 
tion. There was a regularity in these deposits, although they 
were often irregular and contradictory. Mr. Dawson gives for 
a typical order in Scotland and Canada: first, till, or bowlder- 
clay ; second, stratified clays; third, sand and gravel. He adds 
that these may locally be more complicated, or some of them 
may be wanting, or they may be transposed and united with 
other deposits. 

The natural inference would be, that an immense period of 
time must have been required for the accomplishment of these 
great and important changes. The estimates which have been 
given of a hundred or two hundred thousand years might not 
seem unreasonable. It is a noteworthy fact, however, that the 
older estimates have been generally rejected, while a disposi- 
tion has appeared to assume a much briefer period as entirely 
sufficient to account for all the facts involved. Many consid- 
erations favor this reduction of time. The occurrences and 
changes were all superficial. It was not an age of limestones 
and sandstones and coal-measures. The mountain ranges 
lad long before been thrown up, and the great river channels 
had already been cut. It was an age of the deepening and 
widening of the valleys and beds of the streams. In its gen- 
eral configuration, however, the postglacial could not have dif- 
fered essentially from the Pliocene. Vast changes were accom- 
plished in this period, it is true, but gigantic forces were in 


operation, which as much exceeded any now known as their 


effects exceed any now witnessed. Professor Prestwich gives 


this as his opinion : 


The time required for the formation and duration of the great 
ice-sheets in Europe and America need not, after making all al- 
lowances, have extended above fifteen thousand to twenty-five 
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thousand years, instead of the one hundred and sixty thousand 
years or more that have been claimed. . . . The enormous press- 
ure and wear of ice two thousand to six thousand feet thick in 
contracted valley-channels, especially in fiords, where, as for ex- 
ample in Greenland, it stood eighteen hundred to two thousand 
feet higher than now; the powerful disintegrating effects of ex- 
treme cold on rocks; the annual action of ground-ice in rivers 
and of the sweeping and devastating floods, resulting from the 
melting of the winter’s snow and surplus ice, combined to pro- 
duce results of which it is impossible to judge by the moderate 
work of these temperate latitudes.* 


When, in relation to the great ice-age, may evidences of the 
existence of man be said to have been found—before, in the 
middle, or after? Was it before? To answer this question 
two other questions must be asked and answered. Can any 
traces of man be found in the Tertiary? This question is gen- 
erally answered in the negative. Professor William Boyd 
Dawkins, after discussing the question of the existence of man 
in the Eocene and Miocene of the Tertiary, and denying it, 
proceeds to give his reasons why man may not be found in 
the Pliocene. He Says: 

Nor in the succeeding Pliocene can we expect to find traces of 
man upon the earth, The living placental mammals had only 
then begun to appear, and, seeing that the higher animals have 
invariably appeared in the rocks according to their place in the 
zoological scale—fishes, amphibians, reptiles, placental mammals 
— it is hardly reasonable to suppose that the highest of them all 
should then have been upon the earth. 


In the same connection he denies the worth of discoveries 
alleged to prove that man was Tertiary, including the California 
find of Professor Whitney. Professor G. F. Wright agrees 
with him. Le Conte denies emphatically the existence of man 
in the Pliocene or Miocene of the Tertiary. He says: “The 
Miocene man is not acknowledged by a single careful geolo- 
gist.” Again: “The Pliocene man is even less reliable.” + 
While there are some who hold to the contrary, the names 
quoted and the reasons given for the opinion would seem to be 
sufficient to set the matter at rest until some new evidence is 
presented. 

The second question relates to the preglacial existence of man. 


* The Ice Agein North America, p.502. + North American Review, Oct., 1883. 


t Elements of Geology. 
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This question implies a period, longer or shorter, between the 
close of the Tertiary and the descent of the first great ice-sheet. 
Professor Dawkins, who rejects Tertiary man, believes in pre- 
glacial man. The same is true of Professor Wright. Pro- 
fessor Dawkins, speaking of Europe, declares that “the bal- 
ance of evidence” is in favor of preglacial man. His ground 
of belief is the association of “rude splinters of stone and 
roughly chipped pebbles of flint and chert, at their very best 
trimmed to an almond shape, and mostly intended for use in 
the hand,” with the remains of animals that immediately pre- 
ceded the glacial period. It has been abundantly shown by 
Mr. Southall that such association can be proved, in many 
instances, to belong to postglacial times. Professor Dawkins, 
as quoted by Mr. Southall, has admitted the same association 
with the same conclusion. Professor N. H. Winchell, fol- 
lowed by Miss F. E. Babbit,* discovered in 1877, at Little 
Falls, Minn., in the valley of the Mississippi River, “ pieces 
of chipped white quartz, perfectly sharp, occurring in water- 
worn deposits and extended over quite a large area.” He says: 

The chipping race preceded the spreading of the material of 
the plain, and must have been preglacial, since the plain was 
spread out by that flood-stage of the Mississippi River that ex- 
isted during the prevalence of the ice-period, or resulted from 
the dissolution of the glacial winter. 

Mr. Warren Upham, of the United States Geological Survey, 
and Professor Wright, identify the age of these “finds” with 
those of the flakes at Trenton and at Madisonville, Ohio, 
aflirming that, if any thing, they are later. The age of the 
Trenton man will be considered later. It is sufficient to say 
he was not preglacial. Mr. James Geikie assumes the possi- 
bility of a preglacial man, but confesses that no remains of 
him have been found. It remains a question how strong a 
presumption in favor of preglacial man may be formed from the 
admission of a post-glacial or interglacial man, but there would 
hardly seem to be sufficient evidence at present of the exist- 
ence of the preglacial man. 

The identification of man’s first appearance is one of the 
singular and interesting facts connected with geology. It has 
been the resilt of laborious and discriminating investigation. 
As a conclusion drawn from conditions which have them- 
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selves grown out of the development of the earth from age 
to age, it might not commend itself to those who are un- 
familiar with scientific methods; but it may nevertheless rank 
with that class of facts which men are accustomed to accept 
with confidence. The peculiar character of the drift, which 
gave rise to the theory of glaciers and the submergence and 
elevation of the land in the Pleistocene, has in turn formed an 
order of sequence for that period. The elements of the drift, 
indeed, as a rule, are arranged in such a uniform relation to 
each other as to furnish marks of progress from the period 
in which ice prevailed over the northern portion of Europe 
and North Ameriea to the close of the Pleistocene. It is 
known what animals were inhabitants of those parts of the 
world in the times of the approaching ice-sheets. Their fos- 
sil remains have been preserved in the drift. Some of these 
animals perished with the descent of the first ice-eurrent ; others 
lingered into the Recent or Modern, as isolated specimens of a 
former life. With these denizens of the postglacial ave, the 
great mammoth, the woolly rhinoceros, the cave-bear, the Irish 
stag, were associated animals which have come down to thie 
present time. With the remains of the animals of a former 
age have been found also evidences of human life, such as 
rude and polished stone implements and weapons. These 
have been discovered in river-gravels and caves, in shell mounds 
and lake bottoms, closely mingled in many instances with the 
bones of extinct species of animals. The necessary inference 
is, that man co-existed with these older animals at the time of 
the different deposits in which the bones appear. The same 
general statement applies to both Europe and North America. 
The problem is the same in both cases. “ The story of early 
man in America is a part of the greater story of the appear- 
ance of man on the earth, so far as he has yet been revealed by 
modern study.” 

There is a general agreement among geologists that man was 
at least interglacial or very early postglacial. The evidence 
for such an opinion is thought to be decisive. In Europe the 
kitchen-middens, with their bones of extinct animals and rude 
implements; the peat-bogs, containing the same proofs of the 
association of man and ancient animals, or covering formations 
containing them ; the bone-caves, with the same remains lying 
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under layers of various materials and all surmounted by im- 
mense stalagmites ; lake-dwellings, found in lakes and indicated 
by piles driven into the muddy bottom of the lake, and by the 
débris which collected around these ancient homes—these and 
the river gravels have been relied upon as proofs of the great 
antiquity of man. These collections, however ancient in 
themselves, all belong to interglacial, or postglacial times. 
They are superficial and such as must have been made after 
the recession of the glaciers, and when great rivers poured 
down through the valleys and flooded them. So far as the 
bone caves are concerned, it is admitted that bones of Pleis- 
tocene animals, as well as those of earlier times, are to be 
found in these caves. If, then, the presence of bones of 
animals is of any value as a measure of antiquity, the bones 
of later animals must have a like value as evidence of later 
times. Professor Dawkins gives the explanation which fixes 
the date as interglacial or postglacial. Mr. Dawson says: 


It may be stated with certainty that the Pliocene period of 
geology affords no trace of human remains or implements ; and 
the same may be affirmed, I think, of the period of glaciation and 
subsidence, which constituted the earlier post-Pliocene, or Pleis- 
tocene. With the rise of the land out of the glacial sea indica- 
tions of man are believed to appear along with the remains of 
several mammalian species now his contemporaries.* 


The only point which seems to have been proved to the 
satisfaction of all regarding the relation of European man to 
the “ great ice age”’ is, that he appeared at some time previous 
to the close of the period. All beyond this seems to be con- 
jecture, without any reliable proof or general acceptance. 

The history of the discovery of the first reliable traces of 
man jin North America is given quite at length in Professor 
Wright’s /ce Age, and in the first volume of Winsor’s //istory 
of America. In 1877 Dr. C. C. Abbott’s attention was at- 
tracted to flints, apparently of human workmanship, found 
near Trenton, N. J. Pursuing the search, he was rewarded 
by finding more bearing the same marks. A careful examina- 
tion of them led to the conviction, on the part of eminent 
geologists, that they were rnde human implements of a pale- 
olithic type. Both the implements and the formations were 


* Story of the Earth and Man. 
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critically studied by Professors Dawkins, Haynes, Lewis, and 
Wright. The flakes were found in Trenton gravel which rested 
t=) t 

upon Philadelphia brick-clay and gravel. The latter is sup- 
posed to have been deposited during the first glacial advance, 
the former after the retreat of the last glacial sheet, when the 
floods brought down and deposited the Trenton gravels. Pro- 
fessor Wright gives this statement : 

The Philadelphia brick-clay was deposited during the height 
of the glacial epoch, when the Delaware was considerably de- 
pressed below its present level. Toward the close of that period, 
when the land had resumed its present level and the ice had 
nearly all disappeared, south of the Catskills, the still swollen 
stream brought down the superabundant loose material from the 
kames and moraines of the glacial area and deposited it in the 
valley below. This period was marked by the presence of the 
mastodon and other extinct animals with palwolithic man in the 
neighborhood of Trenton.* 

Dr. Abbott “considers man as belonging to inter-glacial 
times.” + This opinion followed an earlier opinion, that “ not 
long after the close of the Jast glacial epoch man appeared in 
the valley of the Delaware.” 

Professor Lewis, of Philadelphia, gives as his conclusion 
after a careful examination: “Two hypotheses only can be 
applied to the Trenton gravel. It is either postglacial or it 
belongs to the very last portion of the glacial period. ¢ 

Another interesting discovery is said to have been made by 
Dr. C. L. Metz, at Madisonville, O. An account of it is given 
by Professor Wright. Madisonville is situated near Cincin- 
nati, between the Little Miami and Mill Creek, about five miles 
from the Ohio River. In 1887 Dr. Metz made a similar find 
near Loveland, on the Little Miami River, under similar condi- 
tions. The interesting and important points connected with 
these discoveries are these: The flakes resembled very closely 
those found at Trenton. They were found in deposits of gravel 
of the same general character as those of Trenton, and situated 
in much the same way. Professor Wright says: 

The depression is from one to two miles wide, and about five 
miles long, from one stream to another, and is occupied by a de- 
posit of gravel, sand, and loam, clearly enough belonging to the 
glacial-terrace epoch.§ 


» The Ice A ge an North America, Pp 526. + Winson’s Hist. of America, p. 334. 
t Winson’s Hist. of America, p. 339. § The Ice Age in North America, p. 531, 
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Mastodon bones were found in sand, underlying the coarser 
gravel and pebbles. Professor Wright says again : 

In the light of the exposition just given, these implements will 
at once be recognized as among the most important archeological 
discoveries which had yet been made in America, ranking on a 
par with those of Dr. Abbott at Trenton, N. J.; since they show 
that in Ohio, as well as on the Atlantic coast, man was an inhabit- 
ant before the close of the glacial period.* 


Reference has already been made to the chipped fragments 
of quarts found by Professor Winchell, at Little Falls, Minn., 
which were claimed to be proof of the existence of preglacial 
man. They can hardly pretend to do any thing of the kind, 
if the opinions of Professors Wright and Haynes are of any 
value. The former declares, that the time when the Little 
Falls stone implements and fragments from their manufacture 
were covered by the modified drift seems, therefore, some- 
what later than that of the implements found in Southern 
Ohio and New Jersey.+ Professor Haynes says: 

According to this view, the upper deposit at Little Falls would 
appear to be more recent than those laid down by the immediate 
wasting of the great terminal moraine at Trenton and in Ohio; 
but the occupation of the spot by man upon the lower terrace 
may well have been at a much earlier time. 

While discoveries are claimed to have been made in other 
localities these are the most important. - The weight of testi- 
mony which they give is in favor of the interglacial man. As 
to the point of geological time of deposits, Mr. Upham, as 
quoted by Professor Wright, says: 

Estimated by comparison with the series of moraines and 
beaches formed during the glacial recession, the date of the 
gravel plain at Little Falls appears to be about midway between 
the time of maximum extent of the last ice-sheet and the time of 
its melting on the district across which the Nelson River flows 
to Hudson Bay.§ 

Assuming the value of these discoveries and the correctness 
of the inferences drawn as to the existence of man in connec- 
tion with geological formations named, the question returns, 
Itow long is it since man inhabited for the first time the 

* The Ice Age in North America, p. 533. + Ibid., p. 549, 
t Winson’s History of America, p. 346. 
§ The Ice Age in North America, p. 539, 
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northern portion of Europe and North America with the great 
mammals of the Pleistocene, and perhaps disputed with them 
the right to live among them? It is evidently a question 
which it is much easier to ask than to answer. With: many it is 
thought that it is impossible to answer it; and it is quite cer- 
tain that it never ean be determined in years as the events which 
have transpired in historical times are determined. A disposition 
has been general, until recent years, to assume a Vast period of 
time. The great changes which had taken place seemed to call 
for it. The theory of evolution, which had all time at its dis- 
posal, was exceedingly prodigal of its allowances, although 
of late years even evolution does not seem to require so much 
time as formerly, at least among tle more conservative evolu- 
tionists. Mr. James Croll has estimated the length of time 
since the beginning of the olacial period, on the basis of the 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit and the procession of the equi- 
noxes, to have been two hundred and forty thousand years, and 
seventy thousand years since the close of the same period. The 
position is, that the occurrence of winter, when the earth is at 
aphelion and the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit is greatest, 
through a succt ssion of years, provides the necessary conditions 
for the ice-age. Very serious objections lie against this theory 
from a geological point of view, and it is rejected by very emi- 


nent geologists as of no value in determining the time and 


duration of the glacial period. There is a very decided dispo 
sition to accept a much briefer time since the ice-age began 
and closed. 
Archeologists have agreed upon certain measures of time, 
such as palolithie, neolithic, bronze, and iron ages. It must 
be acknowledged, however, that these distinctions, marking 
well enough the progressive advancement of a race from the 
lowest condition to one of development in intelligence and civ- 
ilization, are only of relative value. They can be of absolute 
value only when they are identified with some geological 
period. Here archeology and geology must combine. These 
measures point out the rudest condition of human life, and 
geology points out the formation in different loealities to which 
these rudest implements belong.» In North America they have 
been found in the gravel-beds which were made at the close of 


the glacial peri rd. 
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The means for computing the time since paleolithic man 
came upon the scenes in Europe are in the main the depositions 
of the river-gravels, the erosion of river-beds, peat-bogs, stalag- 
mites and stalactites. Individual formations, such as that of 
the cone of the Tenier, have afforded some basis of calculation. 
The valley of the Somme, a river in Franee, includes erosion, 
river-gravel, and peat-beds.* Kent’s cavern,+ near Torquay, on 
the coast of Devonshire, Enge., will serve as an illustration of 
the part which the stalagmite takes in determining periods of 
time. Of the strata of various materials with which the eave 
is filled, the lowest consists of breecia and red loam, in which 
are the remains of the cave-bear and liuman implements. The 
next above it is stalagmite, in places twelve feet thick, contain- 
ing bones of the cave-bear. In the next higher are found cave- 
earth, the bones of extinct species of animals, and human im- 
plements. Above these is stalagmite, nearly two feet thick. 
Still higher is a layer of black muddy mold, varying from 
three inches to ten inches in depth. Above all these are blocks 
of limestone, which have fallen from the ceiling, and have been 
cemented together by stalagmite. The unit of measure in all 
these cases is the rate at which, under present circumstances, 
these processes would take place. This is evidently unfair, 
since the circumstances must have been far different from 
what they are at present. Dr. Andrews, as quoted by Mr. 
Southall, Says: 

1. The ancient rivers, and consequently the ancient annual rain- 
fall, were for a time, respectively, immensely larger and greater 
than at present. 2. The rapidity of the gravel deposit was, at least 
in some places, very great, and the time required proportionately 
short.} 

It may be said with reference to both the peat-beds and stal- 
agmites that there is no uniform rate of formation. It has been 
abundantly proved that both may be formed under proper con- 
ditions with great rapidity. These considerations have led many 
eminent geologists to discredit the value of these time-measures. 
A better understanding of the forees in operation in those early 
times and the rates at which such processes could take place, 
and are known to take place, has had the effect to reduce the 
period of the time since the appearance of European man to 


* Southall’s Recent Origin of Man, p. 260, | Tbid., p. 196. t Thi ‘. Dp. 269, 
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very moderate figures. Other and far more definite conditions 
of calculation are now relied upon. 

Am« hg the better and more re liable data is the gorge of 
Niagara.* The preglacial outlet, which was filled during the 
pre valence of the ice-period, is no part of the present outlet of 
Lake Erie. After the filling-up process it was necessary for 
the waters cf Lake Erie to seek another outlet. Niagara River 
was the result. At Queenston a thick outcrop of limestone 
comes to the surface above the level of Lake Ontario about 
three hundred feet. The beginning of the gorge and the re- 
cession of the ice-sheet are identified in the following way: As 
long as the ice-barrier still crossed the Mohawk Valley the 
natural outlet at the eastern end of Lake Ontario southward, 
and thence by the way of the Hudson River Valley to the sea, 
was closed, and the pent-up waters of both Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario would be kept at nearly the saline level, The removal 
of the ice-barrier by the recession of the ice-sheet, as it melted 
into floods, would necessarily lower the waters in both lakes, 
but at the time the subsidence of the water would permit the 
formation of the cataract at the point at which the Niagara flowed 
ver the limestone. Thus the beginning of the Niagara gorge 
in its relation to the retreat of the glaciers is fixe d. The simple 
problem now is to determine the rate of erosion and the distance 


eroded. Trom observations made during recent years a unit 


‘f measure has been determined which is certainly fair, since 
the rate of erosion must be as slow now as it ever was. The 
result arrived at is, that seven thousand years is tle age of the 
oldest portion of the Niagara gorge. 

Another time-measure is found inthe gorge of the Mississippi 
between Fort Snelling and the Falls of St. Anthony.+ The 
distance is about eight miles. For a variety of reasons Pro- 
fessor N. If. Winchell concludes “that that part of the Missis- 
sippi gorge above Fort Snelling has been excavated by the re- 
cession of the Falls since the last general drift movement.” ... 
Whether this was at the beginning or at the acme of cold, or 
at tle recession of the ice, is a question which may well be con- 
sidered ; but at this time the only point that is claimed is, that 
it is not earlier than the beginning of the last glacial epoch, 
and probably was near the acme of cold. By a comparison of 


Age in No th America, p. £56. + [lid., p- 460, 
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the dates at which the Falls were at different points, Professor 
Winchell determines the rate of recession. By means of this 
rate, which is based upon evidence extending over a period of 
one hundred and seventy-six years, and entirely just since the 
rate must have been at least as slow in that period as at any 
time previous, he estimates that seven thousand eight hundred 
and three years must have been required for the recession of 
the Falls from Fort Snelling. 

The conclusions arrived at in these caleulations have been 
confirmed, according to Professor Wright, by a variety of 
smaller water-falls and gorges in Ohio.* Dr. E. Andrews, from 
a study of the shores of Lake Michigan, has arrived at a simi- 
lar conclusion.t Professor Wright says, in reference to the 
relation of these calculations to the Trenton man: 

This, of course, does not take us back to the period when the 
front of the glacier lay in the head waters of the Delaware and 
the Little Miami River, and when glacial floods were depositing 
the gravel at Trenton, N. J., and at Loveland and Madisonville, 
O., where Doctors Abbott and Metz have found palolithic im- 
plements ; but it does bring us back to within a comparatively 
short distance of that period, the difference being merely the time 
necessary for the melting back of the ice from the summit of the 
Catskills to the southern flanks of the Adirondacks, and from the 
water-partings of the Ohio to the north shore of Lake Erie, 

Assuming the discoveries, of Dr. Abbott and others, of evi- 
dences of the existence of paleolithic man in America to be 
correct, it is a difficult fact to understand how man in the time 
of the ice-period could have populated America to such an ex- 
tent as to have reached the upper waters of the Mississippi 
River. Science is putting a heavy load upon those rude flint 
flakes and chipped quartz! It is an instance of a remarkable 
faith. If it be true, a great many questions will arise. Did 
man originate on this continent? If not, how did he come 
here? If he came from the North, the probability is that he 
was preglacial. If he did not come from the North, how did 
lhe reach these shores? Is he Asiatic or European? How- 
ever these questions may be answered, according to the fore- 
going, his origin was comparatively recent. Beyond the flakes, 


g scenes of 


which at the most earry him back only to the closin 
the ice-age, all is conjecture. If paleolithic man was swept 


* The Ice Age in North America, p. 468. + Ibid., p. 471. 
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from the earth utterly by some great overthrow, as some geolo 
gists think, and a long interval elapsed before neolithic man 
appeared, was palzeolithie man the antediluvian of the Bible ¢ 
It is at least ve ry suggestive. All that can be said is, that it 
might have been so. 

Professors Wright, Winchell, Haynes, and Dr. Andrews 


agree That the close of the ice-agve was scarcely seven thousand 


vears ago. Professor Dawson says that the age of man is com- 
varatively recent, and favorably quotes Dr. Andrews. Pro- 
} . y q 

fessor A. Winchell estimates the appearance of man in E rope 


at from five to seven thousand years. Mr. Le Conte says: 


In conclusion, we may say that we have not as yet any certain 
knowledge of man’s time on the earth, It may have been one 
hundred thousand years, or it may have been ten thousand years, 
but more probably the former. 


It is clear that there is very respectable authority for a recent 
date for the appearance of man. All presumptions that he 
must have been immensely earlier because of the doctrine of 
a : ] 

li 


evolution are out of place, since evolution itself 18 In Inany 


of its claims, and especially in regard to man’s origin, a pre- 
sumption. 

Professor Dawson says: 

The Christian, on his part, may feel satisfied that the scattered 
monumental relics of the caves and gravels will tell no story very 
different from that which he has long believed on other evidence, 
nor any thing inconsistent with those views of man’s heavenly 
origin and destiny which have been the most precious inheritance 
of the greatest and best minds of every age, from that early pre- 
historic period when men, palolithic men, no doubt, began to 
invoke the name of Jehovah, the coming Saviour, down to those 
times when life and immortality were brought to light, for all 


| 


who will see, by the Saviour already come.* 


* Story of the Earth and Man. p. 311. 
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Arr. IV.—THE MISSION OF THE ANGLO-SAXON. 


TuerE are good reasons for believing, on purely scientific 
grounds, that the whole human race had a common ancestor. 
Darwin, in his Descent of Man, inclines to this opinion, which 
has also been earnestly and ably advocated by Quatrefages in 
his various anthropological writings. If this is the true theory 
there must have been a time when there was only one language, 
from which sprang all the various languages and dialects now 
existing. It has often been stated with great positiveness by 
polygenists, who are generally extreme evolutionists also, that 
the human race came into existence at several different places 
and at various times; and that, therefore, the languages in use 
at the present time could not all have had a common origin. 
The chief argument adduced in favor of this position, both 
by anthropologists and philologists is, that the various races of 
men and the different languages known to exist differ so greatly 
from each other that it is impossible that they could have had 
a common origin. To a layman, however, it looks as if this 
diversity was the last argument that a Darwinist should employ ; 
for certainly the different races of men do not differ as much 
in appearance as the different varieties of pigeons; and Darwin 
has shown that these are all descended from a common stock. 
The same reasoning may be applied to language. However 
much different languages may vary in structure, it is never- 
theless true that no two languages are so entirely dissimilar 
that some resemblance may not be found between them. 

But it may be well to admit, at the outset, that linguistic 
science can never demonstrate either the original unity or the 
original variety of the human race. The reason is, that the 
data are, and probably always will be, wanting. The human 
species cannot well be less than ten thousand years old, and 
the oldest written records scarcely go back more than half that 
far. The Egyptian hieroglyphies are, doubtless, the oldest lit- 
erary monuments in existence, and, admitting the extreme 
claims for the antiquity of these, they do not go beyond four 
thousand years B. C. We should thus have a period of about 
four thousand years during which the art of writing was un- 
known, or at least from which no records have come down to 
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us, which amounts to the same thing as if it had not been 
known. Languages, when not preserved by literary documents 
or wide-spread custom, change with astonishing rapidity. The 
words that we use now in counting from one to ten do not 
greatly differ from those used by our Aryan ancestors thou- 
sands of years ago; but this is because these Aryans had 
reached a considerable degree of civilization before they left 
their primitive “ cradle,” wherever that may have been. The 
speech of savages, however, usually contains but a few hun- 
dred words, and these may be forgotten or entirely changed in 
a generation or two. “Among many South American Indians 
the language changes from clan to clan and almost from hut 
to hut, so that members of different families are obliged to 
have recourse to gestures to eke out the scanty pittance of oral 
discourse that is mutually intelligible.” It is said that early in 
the present century a dictionary of the language of some of 
the Central American tribes became in ten years completely 
useless, so greatly had the dialect changed. 

In the language of Tahiti four of the ten simple numerals 
used a hundred years ago have become extinct. 

Two was rua; it is now piti. 

Four was lea ; it is now maha, 

Five was rima ; it is now pae. 

Six was ono ; it is now feue. 
If a language can change so as to be unintelligible in a decade 
what miglt we not expect in four hundred decades? The 
present diversity of language, therefore, furnishes no argument 
against their original unity. 

Starting, then, with a single tongue, for many centuries after 
the advent of man upon the earth his tendency, as well as that 
of his language, was centrifugal. In the course of time this 
one language had ramified into thousands of branches. But 
the tendency is now in the opposite direction. Civilization kills 
out inferior dialects, and cultivated tongues take their places. 
Thus the number of tongues actually spoken is constantly de- 
creasing. In view of these facts the inquiry as to what lan- 
guage shall be the final survivor, or, in other words, what will 
be the language of the future, cannot but be pertinent and in- 
teresting. The principle of the struggle for life and the sur- 
vival of the fittest comes into play here with great force, and 
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it can be shown that in this struggle the English language has 
more points in its favor than any other. There are agencies 
at work which, if they continue to work, will certainly make 
English the universal language, although it will require thou- 
sands of years to bring about such a result. Certain it is, that 
if there ever is a universal language it will be one of those now 
spoken, and not an artificial one like Volapiik, which may do 
very well for business purposes but can never become the 
vehicle of a great literature. Volapiik itself incidentally bears 
testimony to the superiority of English, for, although it is the 
invention of a German, it borrows nearly half its vocabulary 
from the English. 

Let us now consider the claims that English has to uni- 


versality. 

The British empire extends over an area of about 5,000,000 
square miles, with a population of about 250,000,000, while the 
United States have an area of 3,600,000 square miles, with a 
population of 64,000,000, so that the sway of the English— 
that is, English-speaking people—extends over nearly a quarter 
of the human race; and when we add that the English have im- 


portant possessions in every part of the world the importance 
of a nation possessing such numerous “ coignes of vantage ” 
ean readily be appreciated. England manufactures articles for 
the consumption of half the human race and sends them to 
their destination in their own ships. Her literature is the great- 
est in the world; her political constitution, having grown up 
out of the wants of her citizens, is, in many respects, an ideal 
one. In all these attributes of a great and growing nation 
England is only equaled by her over-grown daughter, the United 
States of America, who, in energy superior to the mother coun- 
try, has already far outstripped her in population, and bids fair 
to excel her in many other characteristics of a great people. 
No other great literature is so free from immoral and irrelig- 
ious tendencies as the English. It embodies the highest results 
of science in the most popular form, and at a price so low as 
to be read by the greatest number of persons. The issues of 
the daily and weekly press are unrivaled in the freshness and 
copiousness of their news, the vigor and common sense of their 
leading articles, the magnitude of their circulation, and the 
smallness of their price. 
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In ease of acquisition English compares favorably with any 
cultivated language in the world. Since it is closely allied 
to the German and Scandinavian tongues it is less difficult 
for the natives of those countries to learn than most others 
would be, while, on the other hand, it contains so large a 
Latin element that Italians, Spaniards, and Frenchmen find 
in it a large part of their own vocabulary in a modified form. 
Its comparative freedom from inflections, too, gives it a great 
advantage. In order to speak French fluently and correetly it is 
necessary to carry in the mind 2,265 verb forms, and, although 
German has fewer verb forms, the irregularity of its nouns and 
adjectives more than makes up for the difference, and its syntax 
is also more complicated. But the feature of the English lan- 
guage which perhaps gives it its greatest superiority over other 
cultivated tongues is one which is easily overlooked, but which 
will be appreciated by any one who has tried to speak French 
or German. This is the matter of gender; a difficulty which no 
other language has solved ina rational manner. It takes more 
time to learn the gender of foreign words than it does to learn 
their meaning. Even the most talented student only conquers 
this troublesome feature of French and German by an enormous 
amount of study and practice. 

But the position of the English language can best be appre- 
ciated when we compare its claims with some of the other prin- 
cipal languages of the world. Greek, Latin, Arabic, and Span- 
ish were successively entitled to claim the first rank, but as 
spoken languages they have perished, or dwindled into com- 
parative insignificance. Greek, the first of these, through 
all its vicissitudes of more than three thousand years, has pre- 
served its original character almost intact, and, although time 
has affected its grammar, pronunciation, and vocabulary, yet 
the language of Xenophon, Thucydides, and Plutarch is vir- 
tually a living language to-day, although greatly reduced in 
importance. However, so long as man is interested in any 
thing not purely material, the Greek language will always be 
studied, for the history of all the great problems in ethies, poli- 
tics, and philosophy leads us inevitably back to the groves and 
porticos of Athens. 

Although the Romans were at one time masters of the greater 
part of the world, as they knew it, the sway of their language 
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was never co-extensive with that of their arms ; for in the East 
the superior genius of Greek triumphed over the speech of the 
Roman, but in the Western empire Latin very generally pre- 
vailed. Where it was not driven out by the Teutonic, as in 
England, it rapidly beeame corrupted under the influence of the 
native idioms, and forms the basis of Italian, Spanish, French, 
and Portuguese. It a second time became mistress of the civ- 
ilized world in becoming the organ of the Roman Church. It 
was for centuries the medium of communication between men 
of culture, and all the treasures of the learning of the Middle 
Ages are embalmed in it. The writers of those times believed, 
as James [Russell Lowell expresses it, that nothing that was 
written in a living language could itself live. Latin has a lit- 
erary and historic value, but as a spoken language it is dead 
beyond the power of resurrection. 

How greatly the importance of a language depends on the 
political importance of those who speak it is well illustrated by 
the Arabic, which was at one time spoken from the Ganges to 
the Pyrenees, and served as a vehicle for the boldest speculations 
and most careful observations in mathematics, medicine, and 
natural science; but with the waning of the political power of 
the Arabs the importance of their language disappeared, and it 
is only studied to-day because of the side-light it throws upon 
the Hebrew. 

The Spanish language came into prominence during the reign 
of Charles V., who was the most powerful sovereign of his time, 
ruling over some of the fairest portions of Europe and more 
than half of the Western world. The causes of Spain’s decline 
were chiefly moral, Although possessing a sonorous, refined, 
and expressive language, akin in strength and dignity: to: its 
parent Latin, she has never given us those treasures of science 
and literature that we have received from the other Romance na- 
tions, France and Italy. While the Reformation was quickening 
nearly all the ref of Europe, she, by her Inquisition, savagely 
crushed out all attempts at reform, thereby hopelessly consign- 
ing her subjects to the tender mercies of superstition and igno- 
rance ; and now there is none so poor as to do her reverence. 

The French court under Louis XIV., aided by a literature 
which suddenly blazed out into exceptional brilliancy, dazzled 


the other courts of Europe and excited them to imitation. Its: 
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speech became the symbol of elegance and good breeding, and, 
as the language of diplomacy, almost supplanted the vernac- 
ular among the higher classes in Germany, where its influence 
had a paralyzing effect upon the native literature. Frederick 
the Great, who did more for Germany than any man before or 
since his time, excepting, perhaps, Luther, had such a contempt 
for his native speech that he only used it under compulsion, and 
the results of his literary activity are now published in their 
original French in thirty-one volumes. The evil effects of this 
admiration for the French are even now plainly discernible in 
the language and literature of the Germans. This influence 
was also felt in England, where Charles IL. regularly received 
French gold for betraying the interests of his own country ; but 
the natural independence, not to say self-conceit, of the English 
made it less far-reaching in its effects here than in Germany. 

The reaction against French speech and manners came when 
France, through the Revolution, and the establishment of a 
republic, lost her prestige in European courts. French is yet, 
however, in some sort regarded as the court language of 
Europe; but if we should accept this fact as an evidence that 
its superiority is generally conceded we should grievously err. 
The Russian aristocracy still speak French very generally, but 
the Germans are cultivating their own language with an in- 
creasing zeal. The English, on the other hand, have always 
despised the French, and, although Englishmen make up a con- 
siderable portion of the population of Paris they rarely think 
it worth while to learn the French language. They compel the 
Frenchman who wishes to do business with them to learn their 
language, hence the windows of nearly all the principal shops 
in Paris bear the legend “ English spoken ” (or “ spooken’’). 

In the heart of Europe we find a race possessing all the 
qualities necessary to make it a leader among nations, and speak- 
ing a language of great strength and flexibility, although some- 
what harsh in sound. Germany, owing to internal dissensions, 
has not until recently taken that high rank as a power to which 
she was fairly entitled, while her language and literature are 
just beginning to be studied as they deserve. This language is 
copious in vocabulary, and in power of combination it excels 
all other modern idioms, but its numerous guttural sounds will 
always make it unpleasant to most persons not to the manner 
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born, and also make it somewhat difficult for such to speak. It 
seems probable, however, that Germany’s relative importance 


in Europe will decline rather than grow. Dismarek has given. 


her her present position, and there seems to be no one fit to take 
up the work where he laid it down. While the Germans will 
perhaps always be leaders in purely speculative thought, they 
seem to lack the practical sense which the present age demands. 
Neither is the soil of Germany very fertile, so that her increase 
in population must be slow, and it has, possibly, already nearly 
reached its limit. That she has not room enough for her 
children is shown by the large numbers of them that annually 
flock to our shores. These, in a generation or two, become 
English-speaking, and their influence is thenceforth east into our 
side of the scale as against the mother country ; and the same state 
of things prevails in the case of nearly every other country except 
England. She has extensive colonial possessions, so that even if 
Englishinen do emigrate they are almost sure to keep on speak- 
ing English, while emigrants from other countries become En- 
glish-speaking simply because the English colonies and the 
United States are the only good places for emigrants to go. 

Having seen that no other language is likely to become 
universal, we shall now show that English possesses qualities 
caleulated to make it the universal language. 

When the Angles and Saxons came to Britain it was in pos- 
session of the Kelts, who were subjugated, and their language 
gave place to that of the conquerors, who were in turn con- 
quered by the Danes and Normans. Here we have an evidence 
of the tenacity of life of the English language, for, while it 
displaced or is displacing every language with which it ever 
came in contact, it did not long yield to either the Danish or 
the Norman-French. True, the Danish occupation did not last 
long, but that of the Normans was permanent. History searcely 
furnishes another example of a subjugated people forcing their 
language on their conquerors as the English did on the Normans. 
Mere numbers do not always decide contests of this kind, else 
Latin would never have become the language of Gaul and of 
the Iberian peninsula, The result depends chiefly on the 
character of the people in question. English is gradually, in 
some cases rapidly, displacing the Keltic dialect in the different 
parts of the United Kingdom. Cornish died out toward the 
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close of the last century. The Irish is gradually giving way to 
the English, as is also the Gaelic in the Highlands of Scotland, 
and the time is not far distant when the latter will cease to be 
spoken. With the Welsh the case is different. They hold on 
to their language with remarkable tenacity; but since their 
future is inseparably bound up with that of England, as they 
become better educated they will doubtless adopt the language 
of the ruling country. 

In the language of business English is forcing its way into 
the speech of all other commercial nations. This is easily tested 
by listening to the language in use on board the vessels plying 
between Germany and England and Germany and the United 
States. The French, notwithstanding their high opinion of the 
excellence of their own language, are constantly borrowing En- 
glish words, even where there seems to be no real necessity for 
so doing. The native idiom could easily have supplied equiva- 
lents for wagon, tramway, ticket, and many others, but the 
French acknowledged the supremacy of the English by im- 
porting them ready-made, although they all have a very un- 
French appearance. 

Approximate statistics may be of some service here. At the 
beginning of the present century French was spoken by about 
25,000,000 people; to-day it is the vernacular of about 
40,000,000. German in 1800 was spoken by 27,000,000; to- 
day it is spoken by about 57,000,000. English at that time was 
the language of 15,000,000, while to-day it is used by about 
100,000,000. The increase of the French is 60 per cent. for the 
whole period ; of the German 110 per cent., while of the En- 
glish it is nearly 600 per cent. Professor De Candolle,. of 
Geneva, estimates that in 100 years from now English will be 
spoken by 860,000,000 human beings, German by 124,000,000, 
and French by 96,000,000. Profemot March, in the Forum dor 
June, 1888, says: “ At present the populations either speak- 
ing the English language or under the dominion of English- 
speaking people number more than 318,298,000, or one fourth 
the population‘ef the globe. The English-speaking races oc- 
cupy one fourth of the dry land of the earth, and own nearly 
two thirds of the tonnage of the ships. They live in all regions ; 
they handle all articles of trade; they preach to all nations; 
they command one half of the world’s gold and silver, and 
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distribute more than two thirds of the Bibles and Testa- 
ments. More than one half of the letters mailed and carried 
by the postal service of the world are written, mailed, and read 
by the English-speaking populations. The expectation that 
English will come into universal use is not based upon any 
thing in the nature of the language, but rather on the character 
and circumstances of the people. The English people have 
been the great colonizers of modern times. They have taken 
possession of America, Australia, of South Africa, the re- 
gions which are to be seats of new empires, and they control 
and assimilate the populations which flow into them and which 
grow up in them.” 

That a man should think well of his own language is, of 
course, natural and proper, and it is, therefore, not strange that 
those who speak English as their mother tongue should believe 
in its superiority. But English stands as high in the estima- 
tion of foreigners as it does in our own, as may be shown by a 
few quotations from distinguished men of other nations. 

Dr. John A. Weisse, in a work on the English language, 
says that he was an utter stranger to English up to his thirtieth 
year. Ilis contempt for it was in direct ratio to his ignorance 
of it. Convinced of its inferiority, he studied it with a view 
to demonstrating that inferiority. lis investigations convinced 
him that “ English contains the cream and essence of its prede- 
cessors and contemporaries ; that its grammar is simpler and 
tliat its literary records are more consecutive and more complete 
than those of any other tongue.” He is not content to class it 
among the best, it is the best, the most flexible, the one language 
of all that have ever existed most suitable to become a world 
language. He says further, that if our orthography were 
reformed and a few syntactical anomalies corrected, nothing 
could prevent the English language from becoming universal. 
Professor Jacob Grimm, whose penetration into the spirit of 
language has perhaps never been excelled, and who was, more- 
over, an enthusiastic admirer of his native German, says: 


No one of the modern languages has acquired greater force 
and strength than the English, through the derangement and 
relinquishment of its ancient laws of sound. The unteachable 
(nevertheless learnable) profusion of its middle tones has con- 
ferred upon it an intrinsic power of expression such as no other 
human tongue ever possessed. Its entire, thoroughly intellectual, 
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and wonderfully successful foundation and perfected development 
issued from a marvelous union of the two noblest tongues of 
Europe, the Teutonic and the Romanic. Their mutual relation 
is well known, since the former furnished the natural basis, 
while the latter added the intellectual conceptions. The English 
language, by and through which the most eminent poet of 
modern times as contrasted with ancient classical poetry (of 
course I can refer only to Shakespeare) was begotten and 
nourished, has a just claim to be called the language of the 
world, and it appears, like the English race, destined to a higher 
and broader sway in all quarters of the earth; for in richness, in 
compact adjustment of parts, and in pure intelligence, none of 
the living languages can be compared with it. 

It is well to observe that spelling and pronunciation are men- 
tioned by foreign critics as the chief defects of our language. 
These two are in reality one, for in an ideal language the spell- 
ing should conform to the pronunciation, and if our orthography 
were simplified the pronunciation would necessarily be easier. 
Lack of space forbids a discussion of the spelling reform, but it 
may be well to hear the opinion of one well qualitied to speak 
on the subject. Professor Whitney says: 


It may well be that a thorough reform in English praytiges 


will be found forever impracticable; it certainly will be so while 
the public temper remains what it is now. But let us, at any rate, 
acknowledge the truth that a reformation is greatly to be desired, 
and perhaps at some time in the future a way will be found to 
bring it about. If we expect and wish that our tongue should be- 
come one day a world language, understood and employed on every 
continent and in every clime, then it is our bounden duty to help 
prepare the way by taking off its neck this heavy millstone. How 
heavy we are hardly able to realize, having ourselves well-nigh 
or quite forgotten the toil it once cost us to learn to read and 
speak correctly; yet we cannot help seeing how serious an obstacle 
to the wide extension of a language is a mode of writing which 
converts it from one of the easiest in the world into one of the 
hardest for a foreigner to acquire and use. 


Few of us would wish to go the length of spelling wife yf, 
as has been proposed, but certainly there can be no reasonable 
objection to spelling program with seven letters instead of 
nine, to dropping the final letter in autumn and other similar 
words, and the final we in words like catalogue and dialogue. 
Even such changes as these would be a great step in advance. 

But the mission of the Anglo-Saxon will not be accom- 
plished when he shall have furnished the world with a universal 
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medium forthe communication of ideas. THe has a higher duty 
to perforin. In politics and morals the Anglo-Saxon, especially 
the American Anglo-Saxon, seems destined to be the teacher 
of the world. Emerson says: “ America is another name for 
opportunity. Our whole history appears like a last effort of 
the divine Providence in behalf of the human race.” Doubt- 
less the average inhabitant of Germany or France would smile 
incredulously on being told that America was to be the instruetor 
and elevator of the human race ; but it is a simple problem in 
arithmetic to show that the United States will in a short time 
acquire a vast preponderance over European nations; and when 
that preponderance is joined with wealth and intelligence it 
is sure to make its influence felt. Our country is certainly 
capable of supporting as dense a population as Germany has 
now, which is about two hundred and twenty-five to the square 
mile. Now, leaving out Alaska, we shall have a population 
of about 700,000,000 before our country is as densely peopled 
as Germany is at present, and even then we shall not be half so 
crowded as Belgium is to-day. If our population should con- 
tinue, as it has done in the past, to double every twenty-five 
years, we should by the end of the next century number more 
than 1,500,000,000 souls—a larger population than the whole 
globe at present has. While the natural rate of increase among a 
highly civilized people is less rapid than among barbarians, the 
destruction of life is smaller. Wars are less destructive both 
of life and property than formerly, because they do not last 
so long. Medical science and sanitary regulations are likely to 
give us comparative, if not complete, immunity from pestilence, 
while increased facilities for intereommunication make it almost 
certain that no civilized country, at Jeast, will ever suffer from 
famine. Immigration from Europe is likely to increase rather 
than diminish, for many European states are already over- 
crowded with population; and many, especially the young and 
vigorous, will leave their native land in order to avoid the uni- 
versal conscription now in vogue in the greater part of Europe. 

The question has often been raised whether, with such an 
enormous population, our Union could hold together, and the 
example of the Roman empire, which became so unwieldy that 
it broke in pieces by its own weight, is often quoted to show 
the dangers which threaten our future. But the cases are not 
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parallel. Old Rome was practically the government of a city 
over many widely-separated dependencies having no share in 
the government of the state at large, and consequently, no in- 
terest in its welfare. With us, on the contrary, with our equal 
representation and state sovereignty, the interest of one becomes 
the interest of all. Mr. Julian Fiske says: 

In contrast with such a system as that of the old Roman empire 
our skillfully-elaborated American system of federalism appears as 
one of ‘he most important contributions the English race has ever 
made to the general work of civilization, The working out of 
this feature in our national constitution by Hamilton and Madison 
and their associates was the finest specimen of constructive states- 
manship the world has ever seen. . . . The principle of federalism 
contains within itself the seeds of peace between nations, and to 
this glorious end I believe it will come in the fullness of time. 

No one can doubt that the chances for the perpetuity of the 
Union are much better to-day than they were thirty years ago, 
when we had but half our present population. One thing, at 
least, was pretty thoroughly settled by our civil war, and that 
is, that no State or group of States has a right to appeal to arms 
for redress of grievances, either real or imaginary ; and that all 
difficulties between States, as between individuals, must be set- 
tled by the courts. The Anglo-Saxon race showed the world a 
brilliant example of Christian progress when England and the 
United States amicably settled the Alabama difficulty. Waris 
the favorite occupation of most savages, but is unworthy of a 
nation calling itself Christian, or even civilized ; and when our 
public morality shall have arisen to a level with our private 
morality it will be regarded as being just as absurd for two na- 
tions to go to war to settle their differences as it now is for two 
individuals to adjust such matters with their fists. 

Again, by an earnest cultivation of the arts of peace we 
shall compel Europe to disband her armies in sheer self-defense, 
and when this is done we shall already have made a great ad- 
vance on the road to universal peace ; for a nation that has no 
standing army is not likely to engage in war except as a last 
resort. We have only begun to seratch the surface of the 
new States of the north-west, and yet we are already formida- 
ble competitors in agricultural products with the Old World, 
and as population increases, and more scientific as well as more 
economical methods are employed, we shall be able to produce 
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even more cheaply than at present. This is also true in indus- 
trial matters. Germany and France will not be able to com- 
pete successfully with us if they each have half a million of 
men lying idle in the barracks; and their only resource will be 
to beat their swords into plowshares and their spears into prun- 
ing-hooks. During our civil war the potentates of the Old 
World watched the struggle with intense interest, for they 
hoped that the experiment of “a government of the people, 
for the people, and by the people ” would prove a failure, just 
as they hoped that the Revolution in France would fail, and did 
what they could to crush it, because they feared that the exam- 
ple of the French might become contagious. But we may now 
fairly claim to have passed beyond the experimental stage; and 
it is not in reason to suppose that the intelligent European 
nations will long endure a personal government whien they have 
such a brilliant example of the results of a representative gov- 
ernment constantly before their eyes. 

That God should choose one nation for a special mission, and 
therefore favor it above all others, is not an unheard-of thing in 
his dealings with men. The Hebrews were once his elect peo- 
ple, and Paul claimed that the advantage of the Jew over the 
Gentile was “much every way,” but chiefly because unto the 
former “were committed the oracles of God.” They, how- 
ever, forfeited their high privilege by their rejection of the 
Christ, and there are good reasons for believing that to the 
Anglo-Saxon has passed the privilege as well as the responsi- 
bility of civilizing as well as of Christianizing the world. For 
hundreds of years the English race has been noted as the expo- 
nent of civil and religious liberty. The debt of continental 
Europe to us in this respect is so great that it cannot easily be 
overestimated. The great Reformation was started in England 
by Wiclif, although it had its greatest development in Germany 
under Luther chiefly because a reformation was more needed 
on the Continent than in England. 

It will probably be admitted that that nation can rightly claim 
to be the depositary of the “oracles of God” that makes the 
best use of them. If so, then these oracles have, in these latter 
days, been specially committed to the Anglo-Saxons, for they 
are pre-eminently the exponents of spiritual Christianity. This 
is shown not only by the fact that the standard of morality is 
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higher among them than elsewhere, but also by the fact that 
they realize, as no other does, the importance of the command: 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creat- 
ure.” The progress that the English language is making gives 
us an advantage over all other nations in conducting missionary 
enterprises. We are, to a large extent, the world’s teachers. 
The petrified nations of the East look to the Anglo-Saxon for 
instruction in science as well as in the practical affairs of life. 
The opportunity to give instruction there far exceeds the sup- 
ply. Millions whom we call heathen are waiting for us to edu- 
cate them, and their intellectual and spiritual training must go 
hand in hand. India and Japan are, doubtless, two of our 
most promising mission fields, and in both of these the English 
language is regarded with special favor. Bishop Taylor said in 
a lecture, ten years ago, that there were in India a million natives 
who spoke English, and the desire to learn the language was 
constantly growing. 

Not only does the Anglo-Saxon go every-where but he thrives 
almost every-where—in Alaska and in South Africa, in Canada 
and in India. Australia, with its dependencies, has a white 
population of more than five millions, all of whom have come 
there within a hundred years, and nearly all within fifty years. 
Our own country was nearly two hundred years in acquiring 
such a population. It is not improbable that in the aggressive 
and enduring vigor of the Anglo-Saxon may be found God’s 
final solution of the dark problems of ignorance and heathen- 
ism. Jfist as the Indian is disappearing in North America, so 
is the Negro vanishing before the Caucasian in South Africa. 
Already five flourishing English states have been established 
there. Those portions of Africa that are unfavorable to white 
population are not so extensive as was formerly supposed. Says 
Mr. Fiske again: 

Who can doubt but that within two or three centuries the 
African continent will be occupied by a mighty nation of English 
descent, and covered with populous cities and flourishing farms, 


with railroads and telegraphs and free schools, and other devices 
of civilization not yet dreamed of. 


In the Australian region, even at the present time, the native 
contingent is sosmall as to be hardly worth taking into account. 
“In some parts of the world the stronger races may be able to 
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preserve themselves from extinction, but in order to compete 
with the Anglo-Saxon they will be compelled to adopt his lan- 
guage, his civilization, and his religion.” Notwithstanding the 
fact that the fetters of creed have been somewhat loosened in 
recent years, there is no reason to believe that vital religion has 
not as strong a hold now in our country as it ever had. There 
are encouraging signs of increasing attention to spiritual things 
among all classes of men. On the other hand, among peoples 
professing other beliefs, there seems to be a revolt against estab- 
lished traditions. 

In every corner of the world [says the historian Froude] there 
is the same phenomenon of the decay of established religions. 
... Among Mohammedans, Jews, Buddhists, Brahmans, tradi- 
tionary creeds are losing their hold. An intellectual revolution is 
sweeping over the world, breaking down established opinions, dis- 
solving foundations on which historical faiths had been built up. 

Even in Catholic countries the old faith is losing its hold on 
educated men, and just in proportion as education advances will 
wane the power of the Pope over the minds of men. With 
good reason are papists afraid of free schools, for they are pre- 
eminently the schools of freedom, both in spiritual and political 
matters. 

Thus, while on the one hand God seems to be preparing the 
Anglo-Saxon to take possession of his heritage, he is also pre- 
paring the nations for the reception of the truth, as he prepared 
them nineteen hundred years ago for the coming of his Son by 
an era of universal peace. May we not, with due reverence and 
humility, claim to be God’s chief instruments in bringing about 
the time of which Tennyson sings, when 

“The war drum throbs no longer, and the battle-flags are furled, 
In the parliament of nations, the federation of the world,” 


as well as that more glorious time when “ the kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ, 
and he shall reign for ever and ever?” 
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Arr. V.—THE PROPHECY OF AMOS. 


Tue Book of Amos is a model of Old Testament prophetie 
writing. All we know of the author is to be gathered from 
the title of his book and what is related of him in chapter vii, 
10-15. He was not a disciple of the schools of the prophets, 
like the young man whom Elisha commissioned to anoint Jehu 
for the destruction of the house of Ahab (2 Kings ix, 1-10), 
but a herdsman of Tekoa, and also skilled in the care of fruit- 
trees. Ilis prophecies, however, show him to have been a man 
of noymean culture. His language and style are worthy of rank 
beside the most adinired examples of Hebrew composition. 
Though familiar with rustie life and scenery, he had looked 
upon the palaces of nobles, and could speak advisedly of their 
costly ivory and couches of Damascus silk (iii, 12, 15). He 
knows the history of all the contiguous nations, and of Hamath 
the Great and Calneh (vi, 2). The character of the Cushites 
and the migrations of the Philistines and the Syrians are as 
well known to him as the exodus of Israel from Egypt (ix, 7). 
He seems to have watched the inundations of the Nile (viii, 8, 
ix, 5), as well as the constellations of the Pleiades and Orion 
(v, 8). He is most intimately acquainted with the history of his 
own people, and refers familiarly to details of their idolatrous 
practices otherwise unknown to us (v, 25, 26). His imagery is 
varied. Being a herdsman and a gatherer of fruits, he very 
naturally speaks of cows of Bashan (iv, 1), the shepherd res- 
cuing portions from the lion’s mouth (iii, 12), the cart pressed 
down with sheaves (ii, 13), the growth of the rowen (vii, 1), 
the ripened fruit (viii, 1), the sifted grain (ix, 9), and vineyards 
and gardens (ix, 14). He thinks also of the horse and his rider, 
the archer and the fleet fugitive (ii, 15), the snared bird (iii, 5), 
and the deadly work of the lion, the bear, and the serpent 
(v, 19). The revelry of impious feasts (v, 23, vi, 5,6), the woes 
of famine and pestilence and plague, with their aggravated 
mortality and the consequent cremation of the dead (vi, 10), 
are vivid in his imagination. He sees in an eclipse of the sun 
at midday a symbol of fearful judgment (viii, 9). His thought 
ranges from the top of Carmel to the bottom of the sea, and 
from the high heavens to the depths of Sheol (ix, 2). 
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The prophecy of Amos is assigned to the latter part of the 
reign of Jeroboam, the son of Joash, after Uzziah became king 
of Judah (chap. i, 1; comp. 2 Kings xv, 1). This was at the 
inost flourishing period in the history of the kingdom of Israel, 
as 2 Kings xiv, 23-29, shows. Jeroboam recovered all that 
outlying region to the north, east, and south which had been 
wrested from Israel by various heathen powers during the reigns 
of his predecessors. But this great external prosperity begat 
luxury and its attendant vices at the chief cities of the king- 
dom, and led to the evils which are mentioned in this prophetic 
book (see ii, 6-8, 12; iii, 9, 10; iv, 1; v, 7, 10, 11; vi, 4-10; 
viii, 4-6). Such vices and pride, and especially the heartless op- 
pression of the poor and the guilt of the worship of the golden 
calves (iii, 14, iv, 4, v, 5, viii, 14), were the occasion of “the 
words of Amos” and of “ what he saw concerning Israel.” 

According to chapter vii, 15, Jahveh took this prophet from 
his humble work in Tekoa and commissioned him to go and 
prophesy unto Israel. A journey of twenty-four miles north- 
ward brought him to the altar and the royal houses of Bethel.* 
But his book begins with oracles against six heathen nations, 
followed by one against Judah, and the title declares that he 
received his revelation “two years before the earthquake.” 
This notable earthquake is also referred to in Zechariah xiv, 5, 
as having occurred in the days of Uzziah, king of Judah. It 
is scarcely supposable that the prophet himself would have 
made this reference to the earthquake two years before its oc- 
currence. On the contrary, if the title is genuine and inscribed 
by Amos, the inference is clear that he saw his visions and ut- 
tered his prophecies some years before he put them in writing. 
The most natural conclusion is, that after his mission to Bethel 
he returned to his former life at Tekoa, and soon after the 
remarkable earthquake, which caused great consternation and 
flight among the people, he wrote out his prophecies against 
Isracl, together with those against the heathen nations and 
Judah, in the form in which they have come down to us. 

All the neighboring nations mentioned in the earlier part 
of the book had been awed or subdued before the triumphs of 
Israel and Judah. But they were not yet overthrown, and the 


* The reader should not fail to compare the mission of the unnamed prophet 
whose sad history is recorded in 1 Kings xiii 
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memory of their numerous transgressions was vivid in the 
prophet’s soul. He accordingly uttered against them all the 
words of doom which God gave unto him. Their walls and 
palaces and rulers are destined to perish before the fires of 
Jahveh’s judgment. But the chief burden of the prophet is 
the announcement of judgment upon Israel. He sees a mighty 
nation far off beyond Damascus (v, 27, vi, 14) that will not 
only break the power of Damascus and lead the Syrians back 
to Kir (i, 5), but will also sorely oppress and scatter among all 
nations the house of Israel, and utterly destroy the sinful king- 
dom of the ten tribes (ix, 8, 9). With such a vision of judg- 
ment impending in the near future Amos wrote the following 
prophecy : 
ANALYTICAL OUTLINE. 
I, AN E1GutTroup Intropuctory Oracte. Cuaps. I, II. 
1. Against Damascus, i, 3-5. 5. Against Ammon, i, 13-15. 
2. Against Philistia, i, 6-8. 6, Against Moab, ii, 1-3. 
3. Against Tyre, i, 9, 10. 1. Against Judah, ii, 4, 5. 
4. Against Edom, i, 11, 12. 8. Against Israel, ii, 6-16. 
Inasmuch as the chief burden is against Israel, that people is 
reserved to the last, and receives a more extended oracle. 
II. APPEAL TO THE House or IsraeEL. Cuaps, III-VI. 
Three addresses, each beginning with “ Hear ye this word.” 
1. First appeal, consisting of words of alarm and warning, iii, 1-15. 
2. Second appeal, upbraidings for persistent hardness iu the face of repeated 
judgments, iv, 1-13. 
3. A lamentation, filled up with various exhortations, complaints, and announce- 
ments of woe, v, l-vi, 14. 
III. Visions AND ACCOMPANYING Oractes. CHaps, VII-IX. 
. Vision of locusts, vii, 1-3. 5. Vision of ripe fruit, viii, 1-3. 
. Vision of fire, vii, 4-6. 6. Oracle of doom, viii, 4-14. 
3. Vision of the plumb-line, vii, 7-9. 7. Vision of the altar, ix, 1-4. 


. Conflict with Amaziah, vii, 10-17. 8. Oracle of doom, ix, 5-10. 
9. Oracle of promise, ix, 11-15. 


I. Etantroitp Inrropucrory Oracie. Cuaps. I, II. 


CHAPTER L. 
Opening Words. 
2. Jahveh will out of Zion roar, 
And from Jerusalem give forth his voice; 
And then will shepherds’ dwellings droop with grief, 
And Carmel’s head be withered to decay. 

2. Roar—Comp. Joel iv, 16. To the prophet’s rapt soul the thunder seemed 
like God’s loud voice, which is also thought of as a lion’s roaring. Without such 
imagery 4s a means of thought and illustration the oracles of the Hebrew prophets 
would have been impossible. Shepherds’ dwellings are the open fields—an expres- 
sion natural to a herdsman like Amos, This verse tersely sets forth the prophet’s 
theme—God’s judgment on mountain and valley of Israel, 
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1. Against Damascus. 
Thus Jahveh has declared: 
Because of three transgressions of Damascus, 
Yea, even four, I will not turn it back; 
For Gilead they have with iron cutters crushed. 
4. And I will send a fire in Hazael’s house, 
And it shall burn Benhadad’s palaces. 
5. And I will shiver the bolt of Damascus, 
And cut the inhabitants from Aven’s plain, 
And from Beth-eden him that holds the rod. 
And Aram’s people shall go unto Kir, saith Jahveh. 


2. Against Philistia. 

Thus Jahveh has declared: 

Because of three transgressions of Gaza, 

And even four, I will not turn it back, 

For they bore off captivity complete, 

To pass it over into Edom’s power. 

7. And I will send a fire on Gaza’s wall, 

And it shall burn the palaces thereof. 

8. And I will cut the inhabitants from Aslidod, 
And him that holds the rod from” Askelon, 
And against Ekron I will turn mine hand, 
And they shall perish— the Philistine’s remnant, 
Saith the Lord Jahveh. 


3 


a 


3. Against Tyre. 
Thus Jahveh has declared: 
Because of three transgressions of Tyre, 
And also four, I will not turn it back, 
For they gave unto Edom captivity complete, 
And did not mind the’covenant of brothers. 
And I will send a fire against Tyre’s wall, 
And it shall burn the palaces thereof. 


_— 
~ 


4. Against Edom. 
11. Thus Jahveh has declared: 
Because of three transgressions of Edom, 
And also four, I will not turn it back, 
For he pursued his brother with a sword, 


3. Three... four—Poetically for many transgressions. Twrn it back—Namely, 
the decree of penal judgment, which goes forth in the awful thunder-voice from 
Zion. Culters—Such as carts with jagged wheels adapted to tear and crush what 
they passed over. Comp. 2 Sam. xii, 31, and 2 Kings xiii, 7. See 2 Kings x, 33. 

4, Hazael . . . Benhadud—See 2 Kings xiii, 3. 

5. Shiver the bult—Poetical for breaking down the gates of acity which are bolt- 
ed or barred against an enemy. Comp. Josh. vi, 1. Aven and Beth-eden were impor- 
tunt towns belonging to Damascus, For the fulfillment of this see 2 Kings xvi, 9. 

6. Complete—So complete as not to let one escape. The historical allusion is 
probably to the event recorded 2 Chron. xxi, 16,17. See Joel iv, 6, (Eng. ver. iii, 6.) 

9. Covenant of brothers—Kstablished between Hiram aud Solomon. See 1 Kings 
v, 1, 12. Comp. 1 Kings ix, 13, where Hiram calls Solomon “ my brother.” 

11. Sword—Comp. Num. xx, 18. The allusion, however, is rather to the per- 
petual hostility of Edom to Israel, which showed itself on every possible occasion. 


4 
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And his compassion stifled and destroyed ; 
His anger also tore continually, 
And his outpouring wrath he kept for aye; 
. And against Teman I will send a fire, 
And it shall burn the palaces of Bozrah, 
5. Against Ammon. 
. Thus Jahveh has declared: 
For three transgressions of the sons of Ammon, 
And also four, I will not turn it back. 
For Gilead’s pregnant women they have cleft, 
In order to enlarge their boundary. 
. And I will kindle fire in Rabbah’s wall, 
And it shall barn the palaces thereof, 
With clangor in the day of battle, 
With tempest in the day of whirlwind; 
. And into exile shall their monarch go, 
He and his chiefs together, Jahveh saith. 


CHAPTER ILI. 
6. Against Moab. 
. Thus Jahveh has declared: 
Because of three transgressions of Moab, 
And also four, I will not turn it back, 
For he burned the bones of Edom’s king to lime. 
. And against Moab I will send a fire, 
And it shall Kerioth’s palaces devour. 
And Moab shall in tumult die, 
With clangor and the trumpet’s voice, 
3. And I will cut the judge off from her midst, 
And all her princes with him I will slay. 
7. Against Judah. 
. Thus Jahveh has declared : 
Because of three transgressions of Judah, 
And also four, I will not turn it back, 
For they have treated Jahveh’s law with scorn, 
And his commandments they have not observed, 
And their own lies have made them go astray, 
After which same their fathers also walked; 
. And against Judah I will send a fire, 
And it shall burn Jerusalem’s palaces, 
8. Against Israel. 
. Thus Jahveh has declared: 
Because of three transgressions of Israel, 
And also four, I will not turn it back, 
Because for silver they the righteous sell, 
Also the needy for a pair of shoes; 
1. Burned the bones—Comp. 2 Kings xxiii, 16. This act of Moab, nowhere else 
mentioned, was evidently regarded as some horrible atrocity. Comp. 2 Kings iii, 27. 


4. Lies—Idols and idolatrous practices, 
6, Sell—Such a sale to the creditor as is contemplated in the law of Lev. xxv, 39, 
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7. They pant for earth-dust on the head of the poor, 
And turn the pathway of the meek aside; 
Man and his father to the damsel go, 
To bring pollution on my holy name. 


8. And on pledged clothes they stretch by every altar, 
And in their god’s house drink amerced ones’ wine. 
9. But I destroyed the Amorite before them, 


Whose loftiness was like the cedars’ height; 
And mighty was he as the terebinths, 
And I destroyed his fruit above and roots below. 
10. I also brought you up from Egypt’s land, 
And led you in the desert forty years, 
That ye the Amorite’s land might possess. 
And of your sons for prophets I raised up, ;, 
And of your choice young men for Nazarites; 
Is it not thus, O Israel? Jahveh saith, 
And ye have made the Nazarites drink wine, 
And charged the prophets, Ye shall not prophesy. 
13. Behold, I am about to press you down, 
As the cart presses which is full of sheaves. 
And flight shall perish from the swift, 
And the strong shall not make his power secure, 
Nor shall the mighty one save his own soul. 
15. And he that grasps the bow shall not stand fast, 
Nor he that is swift-footed save himself, 
Nor he that rides the horse save his own soul. 
16. And the strong heart among the mighty ones 
Naked shall flee in that day, Jahveh saith. 


Il. Appeat to THe Hovse or Isrart. Cuaps. II-VI. 
CHAPTER III. 
1. First Appeal. 
Hear ye this word which Jahveh has spoken to you, O sons 
of Israel, 
Concerning all the family which I brought up from the 
land of Egypt, saying: 
2. Only you have I known of all the families of the soil, 
Therefore will I visit upon you all your iniquities. 
3. Will two together walk except they meet together ? 
4. Roars lion in the forest, and no prey for him ? 


1. Pant for earth-dust 





Hyperbolical phrase, as if they strove for the dust which 
the outraged poor man cast on his head in token of sorrow. Comp. 2 Sam. i, 2; 
Job ii, 12. Turn—They turn the meek out of the way in order to ensnare them. 

8. Pledged clothes—Such as are mentioned in the law of Exod. xxii, 26, 27. 
Instead of restoring them at sundown for a covering, they appropriated them for 
their own use, and even lay upon them by the altars of sacrifice. Amerced ones’ 
vine—Wine purchased by the fines which they had rigorously exacted. 

2. Known—Known in the sense of having special relations of intimacy and fel- 
lowship. Soil—mo 1K, the ground, or earth, as the source from which all the 
families of Adam had originated. Comp. Gen. ii, 7. 

Two—Jaliveh and the prophet. 
4. Roars—A|lusion back to chap, i, 2. Comp. verse 8, below, where Jahveh’s 
55—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. VI. 
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Gives the young lion from his lair his voice, not having 
seized ? 
Falls bird on snare of earth, and no net for him ? 
Goes snare up from the ground, and does not take at all ? 
Shall there be blown a trumpet in a city, and people trem- 
ble not ? 
Or shall there be an evil in a city, and Jahveh do it not ? 
Nay, the Lord Jahveh doeth not a thing, 
Except his secret he reveal unto his servants, the prophets. 
A lion roared, who will not be afraid ? 
Lord Jahveh spoke, who will not prophesy ? 
Proclaim ye on the palaces in Ashdod, 
And on the palaces in the land of Egypt. 
And say, Assemble ye upon Samaria’s mountains, 
And see what numerous tumults are therein, 
And what oppressions in the midst of her. 
And they knew not to do right, Jahveh saith, 
Those treasuring wrong and violence in their palaces. 
. Therefore thus hath the Lord Jahveh declared: 
An adversary, even round about the land; 
And from thee he will bring thy power down, 
And spoiled shall be thy palaces. 
Thus | Sommers saith: 


As saves the shepherd from the lion’s mouth, 


Two of the legs, or of an ear a piece, 

So shall the sons of Israel be saved, 

Those who are sitting in Samaria, 

On the bedside and on the silken couch. 

Hear ye and witness in the house of Jacob, 

Saith the Lord Jahveh, God of hosts, 

For in the day I visit Israel’s transgressions on him, 
On Bethel’s altars I will also visit, 

And cut off shall the horns of the altar be, 

And they shall fall unto the earth. 


voice of judgment is represented by this metaphor. Here we have the image of 
the lion just pouncing on his prey; the rending judgments of God are thus about 
to break upon Israel. The young lion, on the other hand, lifts up his voice over 
the prey after it has been brought into the lair. Israel will soon be such a prey. 

5. Falls bird—The thought is, that snares are not set and birds are not taken 
without reason and purpose. Israel has invited the snare destined to capture him. 

6. Trumpet—Like this prophet’s cry. An evil—A calamity, like the overthrow 
of a nation. Israel’s ruin was a judgment of Jahveh. 

7, 8. These verses show that the preceding questions, as well as these more 
direct statements, are essentially a vindication of this prophet’s mission. 

9. Proclaim ye—This is a charge to any and all who might have opportunity 
to proclaim. Compare the same form of address in 2 Sam. i, 20. Ashdod and Egypt 
are called upon, as representative heathen powers from whom Israel had suffered 
in the past, to witness God’s judgment on Samaria, the capital of the nation. 

11. Adversary—Assyria. See 2 Kings xvii, 3-6. 

12. Legs. ..ear—Those that escape the judgment will be like torn fragments of 
a body which a lion rends, Note how the image of the lion recurs again. The 
bedside and the silken (Damascus) couch are mentioned to depict the ease and effem- 
inacy of the chief Israelites in Samaria, just as winter house, summer house, and 
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15. And winter house and summer house I'll smite, 
And perish shall the ivory houses then, 
And many houses have an end, saith Jahveh. 


CHAPTER IV. 
2. Second Appeal. 
1. Hear this word, cows of Bashan, which are in Samaria’s 
mountains, 

Ye that oppress the weak, that crush the poor, 

That say to their lords, Bring and let us drink ; 
2. Lord Jahveh in his holiness hath sworn, 

That, behold, days are coming upon you 

When one shall take you up with hooks, 

Even your last one with the fishing- hook. 
3. And through the breaches shall ye go straightforward, 
And be sent to the castle, Jahveh saith. 
Go ye to Bethel and transgress, 
At Gilgal multiply transgression, 
And bring your sacrifices in the morning, 
Every three days your offering of tithes, 
5. And burn incense from leaven for a thank-offering, 

And cry out, “ Free-will offerings!” Proclaim! — 

For thus ye love, O sons of Israel, saith the Lord Jahveh. 
6. For [ have given youc ‘leanness of teeth in all your cities, 
And want of bread in all your dwelling-places, 
And ye have not returned to me, s saith Jahy eh. 
And also I have kept from you the rain, 
While it is yet three months unto the harvest; 
And on one city [ have made it rain, 
And on one city -I would not send rain; 
One portion would be rained upon, 
And one on which it would not rain would wither. 
8. And two, three cities toward one city reeled 
To drink water, and would not be satisfied. 
And ye have not returned to me, saith Jahveh. 
I’ve smitten you with blight and yellowness, [locust eat, 
Your many gardens, vineyards, fig-trees, olives would the 
And ye have not returned to me, saith Jahveh. 


cs 
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vory houses, mentioned in verse 15, indicate the wealth and luxury of those who 

ere guilty of the sins mentioned in chap. ii, 5-8. 

1. Cows of Bashan—The voluptuous women of Samaria are likened unto fat, 
well-fed cows of the hills of Bashan, 

2. One shall take you—The invading enemy will take them as one catching fish 
with fatal hooks. 

3. Be sent to the castle—The fortress of the captors, where they would be re- 

iced to the condition of female slaves. OI — {ON 

4. Goye... and transgress—Langus age of irony. 

5. From leaven—See Lev. vii, 13. Pr oclaim—Make a great ado about it. 

6. Ihave given you—The perfects here point to past judgments by which Jah- 
iad sought to discipline Israel and bring them back to obedience, but in 
‘rses 6-11 it is five times repeated that they have not returned. Cleanness of 
veth—From want of food to masticate, and so equivalent to want of bread. 

9. Locust eat—Such plagues as are described in Joel i, 4, had already smitten 
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10. I sent among you plagues in Egypt style, [ horses, 
Slew with the sword your youth, with the booty of your 
And caused the stench of your camps to go up even in 

your nose; 
And ye have not returned to me, saith Jahveh. 
I overthrew among you like God’s overthrowing Sodom 
and Gomorrah, 
And ye were like a brand snatched from the burning; 
And ye have not returned to me, saith Jahveh. 
Therefore thus will I do to thee, O Israel. 
Inasmuch as I will do this to thee, 
Prepare to meet thy God, O Israel. 
For lo, the Former of mountains and Creator of wind, 
Even he that shows to man what is his thought, 
Making dawn darkness, treading on earth’s heights, 
Jahveh, the God of armies, is his name. 


CHAPTER V. 


3. A Lamentation. 
Hear ye this word which I lift over you, 
A lamentation, O house of Israel. 
Fallen is the virgin of Israel, she shall not rise, 
Smitten upon her soil, none sets her up. 
For thus has the Lord Jahveh said: 
The city which goes forth a thousand has a hundred left, 


And she which goeth forth a hundred has ten left for the 
house of Israel. 

For thus saith Jahveh to the house of Israel: 

Seek me and live; 

But seek not Bethel, and to Gilgal go not, 

And to Beersheba go ye not over; 

For Gilgal rolling shall be rolled away, 

And Bethel shall become a thing of naught. 
Seek ye Jahveh and live, 

Lest he break forth like fire on Joseph’s house, 

And devour, and no one to quenchfor Bethel. 

Ye that turn judgment into bitterness, 

And cast down righteousness unto the earth, 


the vegetation of the land. The imperfects of these verses denote what /¢pt 
occurring—atiictions which would repeatedly come. 

10, 11. The wars and overthrow referred to in these verses are to be under- 
stood as a general allusion to the many troubles and losses of the nation in their 
past conflicts with surrounding nations. 

12. Thus—lIn all the dire forms suggested in verses 6-11 by what he had done, 
and especially as threatened in verses 2 and 3. Prepare to meet—Consider how it 
will be possible to meet such a God of judgment. Nota call to repentance, but 
an appalling word of doom! The terror of this thought is enhanced by the de- 
scription of this God in the next verse. 

13. Or, Jahveh, Eloah-Sabaoth, is his name. 

5. Bethel... Gilgal . . . Beersheba—Well-known seats of the calf-worship. 
Comp. viii, 14; 1 Kings xii, 29; Hos. iv, 15, ix, 15, xii, 11. Rolling shall be rolled— 
A play on words to resemble the sound of the name Gilgal, like the numerous 
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8. (Seek) him who made the Pleiades and Orion, 
And turns the shadow of death unto the morning, 
And causes day to become dark as night; 
Who calleth to the waters of the sea, 
And pours them on the surface of the land; 
9. Jahveh his name, who flashes wasting on the strong, 
Yea, wasting on the citadel shall come, 
10. The Df hate him that is judging in the gate, 
And him that speaketh perfectly they loathe. 
11. Therefore, since ye have trod len on the weak, 
And take from him the offered gift of corn, 
Houses of hewn (stone) have ye built, but shall not dwell 
in them, 
Vineyards of beauty have ye planted, but shall not drink 
their wine, 
12, For I know many are your trespasses, and strong your sins, 
Ye that afflict the righteous, take a ransom, 
And thrust aside the needy in the gate. 
13. Therefore the wise man at such time is silent, 
Because it is a time of evil. 
14. Seek ye good and not evil, that ye may live, 
And so shall Jahveh, God of hosts, be with you, as ye say. 
15. Hate evil and love good, and set up judgment in the gate; 
It may be Jahveh, God of hosts, will pity Joseph’s rem- 
nant. 
16. Therefore, thus Jahveh, God of hosts, the Lord, says, 
In all the market-places lamentation, 
And in all streets shall they keep saying, Woe! 
And they shall call the husbandman to mourning, 
And lamentation to those skilled in dirge. 
examples in Micah i. The verbs mean strictly a going into utter exile, and the lan- 
guage occurs again in chap. vii, 17. 

8. Shadow of death—Deepest darkness; image of dire adversity. Comp. 
Psa, xxiii, 4. Powrs—Allusion to the judgment of the flood. This verse and 
the following serve, like iv, 13, to enhance the conception of the punitive power 
of Jahveh. 

10. Him judging—Put here for all righteous administration, as dispensed in the 
gate of the city. The ungodly leaders of Israel had trampled on human rights to 
that extent that they could not bear the thought of being held to what was just 
and true. 

ll. Gift of corn—Tribute exacted by unjust extortion. 

12. Needy in the gate—Allusion back to verse 10, as showing further how these 
guilty leaders preferred to thrust aside those whom public justice, as administered 
at the gate of the city (comp. Ruth iv, 1), should have defended. 

14. As ye say—As ye are wont to say; the perfect here denoting customary 
action. 

15. Hate evil—Opposite of what they have been doing, according to verse 10 
above, 

16. Therefore—In view of all the sins enumerated above. Market-places... 
streets—Of Samaria, the doomed city; but applicable also to all cities destined to 
fall along with the capital of the nation. Call the husbandman to mourning—" The 
husbandman will be summoned from the field because a case of death has suddenly 
occurred in his family.” —Hiteig. Skilled in dirge—Professional mourners, trained 
to sing elegies, 
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And in all vineyards shall be lamentation, 
Because I pass in thy midst, Jahveh saith. 
18. Woe unto them that long for Jahveh’s day ! 
Why this to you? Jahveh’s day is darkness and not ligh:; 
19. According as one flees before the lion, and the bear meets 
him, 
Or coming in the house he leans his hand upon the w: 
and the serpent bites him. 
20. Is not the day of Jahveh darkness and not light ? 
Yea, gloomy, and it has no ray of light, 
21. Ihave hated, I have despise ‘d your feasts, 
And will have no delight in your asse smblies. 
22. For though ye offer me burnt-offerings, 
And your meal-offerings, I will not be pleased, 
Peace-offering of your fatlings I will not behold, 
23. Remove from me the tumult of thy songs, 
The music of thy harps I will not ‘hear; 
24. But let judgme nt like waters roll along, 
And righteousness like a perennial stream. 
25. Brought ye me sacrifice and offerings 
In the desert forty years, O house of Israel ? 
Nay, ye took up the coverings of your king, 
And the Saturn- symbol of your images, 
A star of your gods, which ye made for you; 


li, 


17. J pass—Pass along like an angel of destruction. Comp. Exod. xii, 12. 


18. Long for—In the impious and daring spirit exhibited also in Isa. v, 19, and 
Jer. xvii, 15. Darkness and not light—So constantly in the apocalyptic oracles 
“the day of Jahveh” is a time of gloom, of upheaval and calamity, connected 
with wars and political catastrophe. How narrow, one-sided, and superficial his 
view of it who conceives it solely as a scenic trial at the conclusion of all human 
history, when each individual is formally summoned to the tribunal, examined as 
to his personal deeds, and then rewarded or sentenced according to desert! To 
magnify this latter conception in the light of certain New Testament teachings, to 
the neglect of Old Testament illustration, is to ignore the larger part of what the 
Scriptures have to say on the 

19. Lion. ..bear...serpent—Secking to escape one evil they fall into another; 
none can escape from the deadly judgments of that day of Jahveh. 

21. Hated. . .despised—Their substitution of ceremouial shows of worship for 
justice and right is here exposed, in order to assure them that such feasts and 
offerings will be of no avail to them in the approaching day of the Lord, They 
should rather stop their noisy displays and give corresponding prominence to 
judgment and righteousness (ver. 24), 

25. Forty years—A round number, denoting here the period of the wanderings 
during which the nation was under the ban pronounced in Num. xiv, 33. During 
this period the sacrifices and offerings, as well as the rite of circumcision, seem to 
have been generally, if not altogether, suspended. A nation under ban could not 
appropriately observe the symbols of the covenant. So the question of this verse 
implies a negative answer. 

26. Coverings—Small portable shrines resembling booths. Comp. Acts xix, 24. 
MDD is best taken here as the plural of MDD. Otherwise it is needlessly changed 












into an drag Aeydueva, Saturn-symbol—The doubtful and disputed word p35 seems 
best explained as a name of the star-god Saturn, which name, or its near equiva- 
leat, appears among several Semitic nations. See Fiirst’s Lexicon on the word. 
Taking up or bearing the Chiun, or Saturn, of their god implies a portable symbol 
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And I will exile you beyond Damascus, 
Saith Jahveh, God of Sabaoth is his name. 
CHAPTER VI. 
1, Woe unto them who are at ease in Zion, 
And in Samaria’s mountain rest secure, 
The honorable of the first of nations, 
And unto whom the house of Israel come. 
Pass over unto Calneh and behold, 
And walk from there unto Hamath the great, 
And go down unto Gath of the Philistines ; 
Are they more goodly than these kingdoms are ? 
Or greater is their border than your border ? 
Ye who put far away the evil day, 
But make the seat of violence come near. 
4. They lie down upon beds of ivory, 
And are stretched out upon their couches, 
And eat lambs from the flock, calves from the stall, 
5. They chatter to the sounding of the harp; 
Like David, plan them instruments of song: 
6. They drink in sacrificial bowls of wine, 
And with the best of oils anoint themselves, 
But are not sickened over Joseph’s ruin. 
7. So now shall they go captive at the head of captives, 
And the shouting of those stretched out shall depart. 
8. Sworn hath Lord Jahveh in his soul,— 
It is the word of Jahveh, God of hosts, 
The pride of Jacob I abominate, 
And I have come to hate his palaces, 
And have given up the city and its fullness. 


te 


w 
. 


of the deity, and is immediately explained as a star, As it seemed impossible to 
abolish teraphim in Israel (see Gen. xxxv, 2-4, Judg. xvii, 5, 1 Sam. xix, 13, 
2 Kings xxiii, 24), so other forms of idolatry also had place among them in spite 
of all laws to the contrary, See Deut. iv, 19; xxxii, 17; Lev. xvii, 7; Judg. ii, 12. 

1. At ease—Having no fear of the coming judgment. Observe that Zion, as well 
as Samaria’s mountain, is here mentioned as resting in fatal self-security. 
Honorable—Of distinguished name, princes and heads of families. Comp. 
Num. i, 16, 17. First of nations—Israel, first in privilege and honor before God. 
See Exod. xix, 4,5. Come—For judgment and counsel. 

2. Calneh . . . Hamath . . . Gath—Representative cities of three notable 
kingdoms, taken perhaps at random as suitable to a comparison for honor, 
excellency, and extent of territory. The comparison has reference to the state- 
ment that Israel is first of nations (ver. 1), and is not affected by the question 
whether these other nations were, just at that time, independent or in subjection. 
These kingdoms—l\srael and Judah. 

3. Ye who put—That this is addressed directly to the guilty parties is seen in 
the use of the second person in PUMA, which follows in the next member of the 
parallelism. v 

4. They lie down—After the direct address in verse 3 the prophet pauses a 
moment and then opens a new strophe, describing as in the third person (shown 
in the suffix D, their couches) the profligacy of the princes. They reveled in 
luxury and licentiousness, 

8. Palaces . . . city—The penal judgment is sure to burn chiefly against the 
capital of the guilty nation and the lordly mansions, 
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9. And it shall come to pass, 
If there be left ten men in one house, they shall die. 
10. And when his friend and burner lifts him up, 
To carry forth his bones out of the house, 
And says to one who is inside the house, 
Is there yet with thee ? and he says, No more; 
Then he says, Hush!— 
For one is not to mention Jahveh’s name. 
11. For behold Jahveh giveth the command, 
And smiteth into fragments the great house, 
And the house that is little into clefts. 
12. Will horses run into the rock, 
Or will one plow with cattle there, 
That ye turn judgment to a poisonous growth, 
And the fruit of righteousness to bitterness 7 
13. Ye, who have pleasure in a thing of naught, 
Saying, In our strength took we not to us horns? 
14. For lo, I raise up over you, O house of Israel, 
Saith Jahveh, God of hosts, a nation, 
And he will press you with a sore distress, 
From Hamath’s entrance to the brook of the desert 


III. Vistons anp AccompANYING Orac ies. Cuaps. VII-IX. 
CHAPTER VIL 
1. Vision of Locusts. 
1. Thus the Lord Jahveh showed me, and behold, 
He made locust-swarms at the first growing of the rowen, 
And behold, it was rowen after the mowings of the king. 


9. Shall die—By fatal pestilence, which adds unspeakable horror to a siege. 

10. Friend and burner—This verse gives a most graphic picture of the terrible 
mortality of verse 9. The deatlis are so many that the bodies are not buried but 
burned, and the “4, the near friend and relative of the ninth dead person, has in 
charge this painful disposition of the corpse. When he carries forth his wasted 
body, almost a bare skeleton (hence the word bones), he inquires of the last one, 
the tenth, who shrinks back to the interior of the house, if there are any more 
besides himself remaining, and receives the ghastly, whispered answer, No mor 
The friend thereupon enjoins silence, lest he should invoke the name of Jalhiveh,, 
who sends such bitter judgment. Thus Jahveh makes himself so terrible that 
the accursed ones shrink from hearing even the mention of his name. The last 
line, following the word hush, is perhaps best understood as the word of the 
prophet, not of the friend, 

12. The thonght here is that such perversion of judgment and righteousness as 
Israel’s leaders were guilty of were no better than acts of madness and insanity 
One might as well attempt to plow the rock as to commit such crimes and hope 
to escape fearful retribution. 

13. Horns—Symbols of power. But their boasted forces are all imaginary 
a thing of naught, a seeming something which amounts to nothing in conflict with 
Jahveh. 

14, Brook—Not “the river of Egypt" (Num. xxxiv, 5), but the stream of the 
Arabah at the southern end of the Dead Sea. Comp. 2 Kings xiv, 25. 

1. Locust-swarms—Comp. Joel i, 4. Here they are seen in vision, as a symbol 
of a devouring judgment, which is so all-consuming as not to destroy the rowen, 
the second growth, only, but all the green vegetation of the land. 
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2, And when they ceased eating the green things of the land, 
I said, Lord Jahveh, pardon now, I pray, 
Who, how will Jacob stand, for he j is small ? 
3. Jahveh felt grief for this: It shall not be, saith Jahveh. 
2. Vision of Fire. 
4, Thus the Lord Jahveh showed me, and behold, 
Lord Jahveh calling to contend with fire, 
And it devoured the great deep, and devoured the portion. 
5. And I said, O Lord Jahveh, cease, I pray, 
Who, how will Jacob stand, for he is small ? 
6. Jahveh felt grief for this: ‘Also it shall not be, saith the 
Lord Jahveh. 
3. Vision of the Plumb-line. 
7. Thus showed he me, and behold, 
The Lord was standing on a plumb-line wall, 
And in his hand a plumb-line. 
8. And Jahveh said to me, What art thou seeing, Amos ? 
And I said, A plumb-line. And the Lord said: 
Behold, set a plumb-line in the midst of my people Israel; 
I will not pass him over any more, 
But Isaac’s heights shall be made desolate, 
And Israel’s sanctuaries be destroyed; 
And I will rise against the house of Jeroboam with the 
sword, 


4. Conflict with Amaziah. 

10. And Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, sent unto Jeroboam, 
king of Israel, saying: Amos has conspired against thee in the 
midst of the house of Israel; the land is not able to bear up all 
his words. 

11. For thus has Amos said: 
With the sword shall Jeroboam die, 
And Israel rolling shall be rolled from off his land. 


2. Who, how—The interrogative "3, 80 emphatic here, seems to combine the 
import of both who and how 

3. Felt grie/—Thus in vision the prophet beholds and records the never-failing 
tenderness and mercy of Israel’s God. Jt shall not be—Jacob sball not be utterly 
destroyed. See more on this at chap. ix, 8-15. 

4. Jahveh calling to contend—Calling in the sense of issuing a command for the 
objec ts of his wrath to be brought in conflict with his burning judgment. <A 
judgment of fire suggests something more terrible than locusts. Great deep—Here 
a symbol of the heathen world. Comp. Jer, xlvi, 7, 8; Dan. vii, 2, 3; Rev. 
xiii, 1, xvii, 15. Portion—Israel, as contrasted with the nations. Comp. Deut. 
Xxxii, 9. 

7. Plumb-line wall—One built with mechanical accuracy. The vision teaches 
that Jahveh measures out his judgments with as great accuracy as he does any 
of his works, This symbol is elsewhere used to denote destruction. Comp. 
2 Kings xxi, 13, and Lam. ii, 8. 

8. Pass him over—Overlooking, excusing and not punishing him for his sins, 
The plumb-line of judgment will be dropped in the midst, not merely pass over. 

10. Conspired—As if to suggest that this rustic Amos was either another 
Elisha, or else a son of the prophets, like the one described in 2 Kings ix, com- 
missioned to prepare the way for the ruin of the king and his dynasty. 
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12. And Amaziah said to Amos: 

O seer, go, flee thou to the land of Judah, 

And there eat bread, and prophesy thou there; 
13. But do not prophesy in Bethel more, 

For it is the sanctuary of the king, 

Yea, it is a house of royal dignity. 

14. Then Amos answered and said to Amaziah: 
I’m not a prophet, nor a prophet’s son am I, 
But P’'m a herdsman, and gather sycamores. 

15. And Jahveh took me from behind the flock, 
And Jahveh said to me, 

Go, prophesy to my people Israel. 

16. And now hear thou the word of Jahveh: 
Thou sayest prophesy not against Israel, 
And do not drop against the house of Isaac; 

17. Therefore thus Jahveh saith: 

Thy wife shall be a harlot in the city, 

Thy sons and daughters by the sword shall fall, 
Thy land shall be appo: tioned by the line, 

And thou on a polluted land shi ilt die, 

And Israel shall be exiled from his land. 


CHAPTER VIII 
; 5. Vision of the Ripe Fruit. 
1. Thus the Lord Jahveh showed me, and behold, a basket of 
2. And he said, What art thou seeing, Amos? _ [ripe fruit. 
And I said, A basket of ripe fruit. 
And Jahveh said to me: 
The end has come to my people Israel, 
I will not pass him over any more. 
3. And wails will be the palace songs that day, 
It is the oracle of the Lord Jahveh,— 
Hiow huge the corpse! In every place he cast it! Hush! 
6. Oracle of Doom. 
4, Hfear this, O ye that are panting for the poor, 
To cause the wretched of the Jand to cease, 
5. Saying, When will the new moon pass, and we sell grain, 
And the Sabbath, and we open up the corn? 
14. Sm—aA pupil of the schools of the prophets. Such were called “sons of 
the prophets” (1 Ki ngs xx, 35; 2 Kings ii, 3, iv, 38, vi, 1, ix, 1) 
16. Diop—A metaphor derived from the idea of drops of rain. Comp. Deut. 
xxxii, 2; Mic. ii, 6; Ezek. xxi, 2. 
17. Polluted land—An idolatrous heathen land 
2. Ripe fruit, . . end—The force of this symbol rests upon the paronomasia of 
YP and 7p: q wits and gets, and also on the deat that ripe Jruil, ready for the har- 
vest, Suggests an end. 
3. Huge corpse—As if the whole people Israel lay exposed in every place like 
ne vast corpse. 
4. Panting—Comp. chap. ii, 7. 
5. New moon... Sabbath—They were too covetous and grasping to wait for 
holy seasons and di iys to — in order to prosecute their fraudulent traffic. They 
measured out a small epliah, but demanded for it a large and heavy shekel. 
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To make the ephah small and the shekel great, 

And to pervert the balances of fraud; 

To buy the poor for silver, and the needy for a pair of 
shoes, 

And we will sell the refuse of the corn. 

Jahveh hath sworn by Jacob’s excellence, 

Surely forget I never all their deeds. 

Shall not the land tremble because of this, 

And all the inhabitants within it mourn ? 

And like the Nile shall it rise, all of it, 

And be swept off and whelmed like Egypt’s Nile. 

In that day, ’tis a word of the Lord Jahveh, 

I'll cause the sun at noontide to go down, 

And make the land dark in a day of light: 

And I will turn your feasts to lamentation, 

And all your songs into a mournful dirge; 

And I will bring up sackcloth on all loins, 

And baldness upon every head; 

And I will make it like grief for an only one, 

And its last end like a day of bitterness. 

Behold, days are coming, saith the Lord Jahveh, 

When I will send a famine in the land; 

A famine not of bread, nor thirst for water, 

But of the hearing of the words of Jahveh. 

And they will reel aw ay from sea to sea, 

And from the north even to the east will they run to and 
fro, 

To seek the words of Jahveh, and not find. 

In that day will fair virgins faint, and youths with 
thirst, 

They who are swearing by Samaria’s guilt, 

And the *y say, By the life of thy God, Dan! 

And by ‘the life of the w ay of Beersheba! 

And they shall fall, and shall not rise again. 

6. Silver. ..shoes—Comp. chap. ii, 6. 

7. Jacob's excellence—Or, pride of Jacob. Jahveh himself is that excellence. 
Comp. “ his holiness,” chap. iv, 2, and “his soul,” chap. vi, 8. 

8. This—Referring back to the this of verse 4, and contemplating all the sin 
and guilt described in verses 4-6, which occasioned the oath of verse 7. The 
land of Israel shall quake under God's judgment, and be, like Egypt during the 
inundation of the Nile, turned into a turbulent ocean. The thoughi is that the 
conquering armies will overwhelm the land like a flood of waters. Comp. Isa. 
viii, 7-8. 

9. At noon go down—Poetical for sudden and unexpected calamity. 

10. The fem. suffix translated it and its in the last two lines of this verse is 
best referred to the lamentation and grief depicted in the previous part of tiie 
Same verse. 

12. Seek and not find—Like Saul when Jahveh would not answer him by dreams, 
nor Urim, nor prophets (1 Sam. xxviii, 6). Comp. Prov. i, 24-28. 

14. Samaria’s guilt—The worship of the golden calf at Bethel. Comp. 1 Kings 
xii, 29; Hos. viii, 5. Way of Beersheba—Comp. chap. v, 5. Those who worshiped 
the golden idols of Bethel and Dan, and swore by tliem, also made religious pil- 
grimages to the shrine of Beersheba. 
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HAPTER IX. 
7. Vision of the Altar. 
1. I saw the Lord standing over the altar, 
And he said, Smite the capital, and let the thresholds 
tremble, 
And break them in the head, the whole of them, 
And their last one will I slay with the sword, 
There shall not flee unto them one that flees, 
Nor shall a fugitive escape to them. 
2. If they dig into Sheol, thence my hand will take them, 
Or if they mount the heavens, thence will I bring them 
down. 
Or if they hide them in the top of Carmel, 
Thence will I search them out, and take away. 
Or if they hide from my eyes in the bottom of the sea, 
Thence I will bid the serpent that he bite them. 
4. Or if before their foes they go in exile, 
Thence will I bid the sword, and it shall slay them. 
And I will set my eyes on them for evil and not good. 


8. Oracle of Doom. 
And the Lord Jahveh of the hosts is he, 
W ho smites in the earth and it melts away, 
And all the inhabitants within it mourn; 
And like the Nile shall it rise, all of it, 
And like the Nile of Egypt sink away. 
6. He builds his upper chambers in the heavens, 
And his vault, over earth he founded it; 
He calleth to the waters of the sea, 
And pours them o’er the surface of the land;— 
Jahveh his name! 
7. Are ye not like sons of Cushites to me, O sons of Israel ? 
Jahveh saith; 
Brought I not Israel up from Egypt’s land, 


, 7, he was seen standing over a wall. We 








1. Standing over the alt 
should not assume that ral being, seen in vision, must needs stan 
on some material substance, : altar, or eartl It needlessly confuses th 
part of the propliecy to supt the al st Jerusalem rather than at Ret 
must be here understood. Such a sudden if scene from what immed a 
precedes would have required a more special designation, Smite—Command to 
sters of judgment. The whole of them—Not genitive after head, but 
dinate with the suffix of Dyy3, and referring to the capitals and thresholds. 





Their last one—The last of their ministers, the priests who were wont to pass 


se thresholds. The ond, twice used in the latter part of this verse, is most 
naturally explained as referring also to the thresholds, whither terrified fugitives 
were wont to flee as to an asylum, and lay hold on the horns of the altar. Comp 
1 Kings i, 50, ii, 28. 

2. Dig—All other imaginable attempts to escape, besides fleeing to the temple, 
will prove utterly vain 

7. Like sons of Cushites—Their idolarties and manifold sinfulness had reduced 
Israel to the low level of the despised Cushites, Comp. te xiii, 23. The exodus 
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And the Philistines out of Caphtor, and Aram out of Kir ? 

Lo, the Lord Jahveh’s eyes are against the sinful kingdom, 

And I destroy it from the face of the earth. 

But yet not utterly will I destroy the house of Jacob, 
Jahveh saith, 

9. For, behold, I will give my command, 

And shake in all the nations Israel’s house, 

Like what is shaken in the sieve, 

And there shall not a grain fall to the earth. 

All sinners of my people by the sword shall die, 

Who say, “ The evil shall not reach and fall around us.” 


» 


10 


9. Oracle of Promise. 


11, In that day I will raise the fallen booth of David, 
Wall up their breaches, and his ruins raise, 
And I will build her as the days of old, 
12. That they the remnant of Edom may possess, 
And all the nations on whom my name is called, 
Saith Jahveh, who doeth this. 
13. Behold, the di: ys are coming, Jahveh saith, 
When be that plows will touch upon the reaper, 
And he that treads grapes him that sows the seed; 
Then will the mountains cause new wine to drop, 
And all the hills dissolve themselves. 
14. And I will turn the captivity of my people, 
And they shall build the wasted cities, and inhabit; 
They sh: ail plant vineyards and shall drink their wine; 
They shall make gardens and shall eat their fruit; 
15. And I will plant them upon their own land, 
And no more shall they be torn from their land, 
Which I gave to them, saith Jahveh thy God. 
Philistines out of Caphtor—See Gen. x, 14; 1 Chron. i, 12. KAtr—Whither Aram 
was destined to go again into exile, chap. i, 5. 
S. Sinful ki _ gee en tribes, the doomed —— of Samaria. But not 
rly—Thou; gh th kingdo m be utte rly anuilhilated, house of Jacoh was not 
de ane thus to mente sh, but only “the sinners of my be yple,” verse 10. 

9. Not a grain—Only the ch: iff shall perish. Comp. Psa. i, 4; Matt. iii, 12. 

11. Booth of David—So sadly broken by the revolt of the ten tribes, as described 
in 1 Kings xii, 16. The house of David is here conceived as a fallen booth or 
hut: how fallen from its glory in “the days of old!” Their... his... her—The 
first suffix refers to the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah as composed of frag- 
ments of the monarchy under David and Solomon; the second refers to David; 
and the third, to the united kingdom as it was and is ayain to be. 

12. Possess Edom—aAllusion to the prophecy of Num. xxiv, 18. KE “~ is = 


‘ially mentioned because of his persistent enmity toward Israel. Comp. ¢c hap. 1, Th 
Ail the nations—A prophetic glimpse of the Messianic age and the gathering in of 
the = ntiles. Compare the New Tests 4 nt application of this in Acts xv, 14-17. 


He that plows . . . reaper—Comp. Lev. xxvi, 5. Mountains. . . drop—Comp. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


OPINION. 


GERMANY has some scruples about using the word ‘‘ orthodox” as expres- 
sive of its Christian faith. The word is applied to so many varying and un- 
certain conditions of thought that it fails to convey the single or generally 
accepted idea of the Christian believer touching the supernatural origin of 
the system of divine revelation. The conservative prefers, therefore, the 
words ‘‘ evangelical,” ‘‘ liberal,” or phrases that will not entangle him in 
the snare of contradictory notions. Thus the high-toned word, which in 
America represents the historic faith of the Church, has fallen to the level 
of that critical terminology that should be used only in the critical, and 
never in the popular, sense. What is orthodox in America is evangelical or 
liberal in Germany. Of evangelical religion in the empire, it is strength- 
ening to be assured that it is on the eve of a veritable achievement in the 
realm of criticism; and there are grounds, also, for the belief that the re- 
sults of its triumph will be permanent, undisturbed by the politic schedule 
of Roman Catholicism, or the ever-menacing attitude of aggressive ration- 
alism, It is not to the credit of the evangelical party that the prophetic 
triumph has been so long delayed or rendered uncertain until the recent 
awakening of the orthodox sentiment in the universities. In two respects 
Orthodoxy has been culpable, and is to-day suffering the penalties of its 
lassitude and over-confidence. 1. It is held, with more or less evidence, 
to support the accusation that historic orthodoxy is responsible to some 
extent for some of the errors and heterodoxies that have afflicted and 
divided the Church from the days of Pelagius. Nearly every error is rep- 
resented as a reaction from an over-rigid, iron-clad orthodoxism. The 
theologian has provoked the heterodoxy he would demolish. Even now 
it is said that negative criticism is the result of an over-positive faith. 
The theory of verbal inspiration provoked a denial of all inspiration, as 
the dogma of the Trinity provoked the development of Unitarianism. 
This is the accusation. 2. It is certainly true that many times Orthodoxy 
has been lethargic when, by alertness and a methodical assault, error could 
have been overcome before it intrenched itself in the thought and faith 
of the people. In a crisis involving its very life it has been singularly 
slow and deficient, permitting heterodoxy to establish itself, and for the 
time check the advance of evangelical truth. But it must be added, that, 
inert from over-confidence, and too often relying upon its alleged fellow- 
ship with divine forces, it has always awakened to its peril in time to 
save itself from extinction or material harm. In Germany the weakness 
of the evangelical forces has been this spirit of self-confidence and lethargy 
in the midst of peril. It is now in the act of opening its eyes, unsheath- 


the sword, and entering the arena for a final rescue of the truth that lay 
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wounded, if not bleeding, in the center of conflict. The orthodoxy of the 
universities is at last proclaiming itself, and causing terror among those 
who, like Nebuchadnezzar, were carrying away the vessels of gold from 
the temple of the Lord. Professor Weiss, of Berlin, insists that the 
orthodox party must unite, himself being willing to be leader, and drive 
the higher critics from the field. Professor Strack, of Berlin, strikes the 
Wellhausen theory hard blows and is anxious to expel it from Germany. 
Professor Luthardt, at Leipsic; Professor Késtlin, at Halle; professors at 
Griefswold, Rostock, Tiibingen, Erlangen, and Bonn, are saying to higher 
criticism, as Jehovah said to the proud waves of the sea, ‘‘ Hitherto thou 
shalt come and no farther.” As the problems of the ‘‘ higher criticism” 
will be determined in the universities of Germany, it is gratifying to 
know that the evangelical party, though not united as to methods, are 
agreed to define the limits of negative criticism, and to see that the bib- 
lical system of religion is unharmed by the destructionists, who rejoice 
at every advance they have been able to make. Germany will quench its 
own rationalism. Destructive criticism will have its Waterloo some- 
where in the empire. The fact, however, of the tardiness of the orthodox 
party, with the dangers and mischiefs that have followed, should teach 
the orthodox classes in America a very profitable lesson. If Professor 
Weiss is correct in saying that that party in Germany could have pre- 
vented the mischief done by the higher critics, it is certainly true that 
such a party here, strong, scholarly, resolute, can checkmate every move- 
ment of destructionism, and save Christianity from the necessity of slaying 
the already slain errors of a majority of the critics, Let the Orthodoxist 
assert and vindicate the faith, and error will have small chance of success, i 





It is a common saying that the God of nature is the God of the Bible, 


and that the teachings of the one are in no wise contradictory of the teach- iM 

ings of the other. On this platform of truth the Christian can afford to 2 

stand; but the atheist, the infidel, and the agnostic have temporarily made ‘“ 
a 


a point against the biblical doctrine of providence in human life by declar- 
ing that the system of nature is fatalistic, unchangeable, without respect 


to persons in its administration, and cold and unmoved at calamity and 
death. Infidel or agnostic science presumes to find in nature as heart- 
less a predestination as Calvin unearthed in the realm of theology. If ‘ 
within the system of nature there is no room for miracle, providence, iy 
mercy, or adaptation to human exigencies as they arise, then we must fer 


expel these things from the Bible, or withdraw the claim that the God of 
the one is the God of the other. To the assumption, however, that nat- 


ure is fatalistic we oppose a square negative, and insist that, interpreted “s 

° ° ° ° — ma} 
from its own history as well as in the light of the divine purposes as made .x 
known in the Bible, it is in perfect harmony with the divine government, f 


and furnishes the most powerful illustrations of the divine benignity. ae 
With its observable tendency to order, nature is the theater of unfixed 
fact. Inthe morning of creation the earth was chaotic; but under the 
plastic touch of the Former it began to assume mathematical precision, 
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In its progress from chaos to order and from deformity to beauty it was 
changeable, and was under the force of a purpose that compelled its 
own laws or tendencies to contribute to an end which, left to itself, it 
could not actualize or establish. From the Silurian through the mesozoic, 
carboniferous, cretaceous, and tertiary periods, it was unfixed, unfatalistic ; 
new laws and new ends constantly appearing and being fulfilled. The 
same unfatalistic tendency is now manifest, for under the manipulation of 
human agency it is changing in appearance, and man is acquiring dom- 
inion over it according to the original commandment given at the close 
of the creative week. He is seldom the victim of lightning, or the 
seas, or the wind, or rock, or mountain, but is master of the situation, 
looking upon nature as both friend and servant. If, then, nature has 
ever been obedient to a divine purpose, which contemplates its regula- 
tion and development according to an ideal of order, beauty, and per- 
fection; and if it also has been and is subservient to the directing power 
of man, by which he causes it to minister to his happiness, in what sense 
does it appear cold, fatalistic, and contrary to the doctrine of provi- 
dence? It is, however, affirmed that the laws of nature were established 
in the beginning, and that none of these permitted such variations in the 
development of history as would be compatible with the theory of provi- 
dential changes and interventions. We do not know when the laws, so- 
called, were established: and it is quite certain that science has not yet 
discovered the entire list of natural laws, as it has not yet catalogued all 
the phenomena of nature. It may happen that, when Nature shall have 
been fully explored, and the record of its phenomena and their laws shall 
have been completed, some so-called laws that have contradicted the no- 
tion of Providence will have disappeared, and laws entirely subservient 
to the divine rulership will have been enthroned. We are not yet sure of 
the so-called laws of nature. Some of them science may have read into 
Nature; they may reflect the subjective states of men and have no ob- 
jective existence. Is it not, therefore, a little early to employ the little 
knowledge that men have against the possibilities and probabilities of 
those divine interferences that have marked the successive ages of world- 
building, and also the more remarkable epochs of human history? If we 
embrace the larger view of Nature’s history, and interpret it in its pres- 
ent condition as the product of divine and human forces, ever serving 
a divine idea and never venturing an idea of its own, we shall relieve 
it of all alleged coldness, and compel the fatalist to seek other worlds 
for instances of a doctrine that is as comfortless as an iceberg, as unphil- 
osophical as the grossest stoicism, and as irreligious as satanic ingenuity 


and malice could suggest or approve. 


The trend of critical thought in England is toward a sturdy, vigorous 
orthodoxy. By this we do not mean an orthodoxy respecting doctrine, 


but an orthodoxy respecting the historic origin and authorship, or the 
literary character, of the books of the Bible. Unlike the dilatory ortho- 
dox party in Germany, the Christian scholars of England have leaped into 
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the conflict even before the higher critics were ready for them, and have 
demolished some of their arguments by anticipation, and overcome others 
by the calm processes of logic and history, Exhibiting the same bold- 
ness, the same measure of egotism, and the same degree of hostility to the 
orthodox faith as prevails in Germany, the critics of England hoped to 
win without much of a struggle; but we are greatly mistaken if they make 
any advance in the future. Oxford University will take care of the evan- 
gelical faith in England, It is true the university is the center of ration- 
alistic sentiment, the principal critics of the German type occupying some 
of its chairs; but it is all the more fortunate that the battle can be fought 
there and the victory secured. Dr. Cheyne cannot lead England into 
acceptance of his theory of the origin of Deuteronomy; Dr. Driver has 
not turned the faith of the English people toward a dismembered Isaiah; 
Professor Neubauer has only gathered ridicule unto himself by an attempt- 
ed employment of a critical weapon against the Christian faith; and Dr. 
Gore, one of the brilliant writers of Zua Mundi, has been obliged to write 
an explanatory essay of his original paper, intimating that he was misun- 
derstood, and that he did not intend to assert any thing contrary to estab- 
lished faith. We may now apprise our readers of two scholars at Oxford 
who are doing more to damage higher criticism than has been done even 
in Germany by the conservative critics. Professor Sayce, with the cunei- 
form inscriptions recently discovered at Tell el-Amarna, is driving the 
boastful critics into a dungeon by showing that writing was known in 
pre-Mosaic times, and that the Pentateuch, so far as allusions are made to 


it, record exact history and is aMosaic document. Professor Margoliouth * 


has already overthrown the theory of the late origin of the book of 
Daniel, and is preparing to vindicate the single authorship of Jsaiah by a 
philological argument that is unanswerable. So complete is his argument 
in vindication of Daniel that Cheyne and Driver practically surrender the 
point. With Professor Sayce on our right hand and Professor Margoliouth 
on our left, we could walk through all the camps of the German crities 
and compel a retreat without discharging a single gun into their midst, 
Oxford will answer Germany, and save England from a transitional epoch 
in criticism. Others also are at work in triumphant vindication of the 
historic faith: Principal Cave, who renounces negative criticism; Canon 
Ince, who insists on an orthodox theology; the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, who 
punctures negativism at every opportunity; Mr. Gladstone, who has cast a 
bomb into the ranks of the Wellhausen school; Professor Freeman, who 
holds to Christianity on historical grounds, and a host of scholars who are 
united in defense of the truth, and are determined to preserve the Bible 
as it is for the English people. The strength of the defensive movement 
among conservative critics is its purely progressive character. Neither 
tradition, nor the usual historical arguments, are invoked, but rather a 
class of arguments based on the latest results in philology, archeology, 
history, and exegesis, The negative critic is resisted by the same logic, 
and by the same methods, as he employs against the position of orthodox 
believers. Of this he cannot complain, and the result is his extinction. 
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We cannot close the present volume without a word retrospective and 
a word prospective. It is gratifying to announce that the majority of the 
Methodist pastors are patrons of the Review and give it their most cordial 
support. The labor spent in the preparation of its successive numbers— 
the high character of its contributors, all of them scholars and occupying 
posts of distinction—the wide variety of themes discussed, philosophical, 
scientific, biblical, theological, social, esthetic, political, and mor:.l—the 
maintenance of the specific position of the Review on biblical criticism, 
both by contributors and the Editor; the introduction of ‘*The Itinerants’ 
Club” department under the supervision of Bishop Vincent; the résumé of 
foreign movements in Church and State; the thorough analysis of the lead- 
ing reviews and magazines of Europe and America, and the critical notices 
of the latest books in the market indicate the character of the contents of 
the Review during the year, and also the special work it undertook to do. 
It has sought to promote intellectual inquiry in the ministry and to defend 
the orthodox phases of the biblical system of religion. In this particular 
it has found no occasion to retreat from its earliest positions, or even to 
modify them. The Church is orthodox, and far in advance of German 
criticism. The [eview of 1890 may in the future be opened for resources 
in a crisis with rationalism, or criticism, or infidelity. 

The year 1891 will bring with it some changes and improvements in the 
Review. The addition of several pages to each number, besides a fuller 
discussion of current topics by specialists, will be accepted by the Church 
as a proof that the Editor and the Agents are anxious to conform to the 
strong demand for a still larger periodical than has heretofore been is- 
sued. A series of articles on New Testament books in opposition to the 
rationalistic interpretation will be published, suitably following those 
on the Old Testament which have appeared during the current year. 
While recently in Germany we arranged with a resident scholar in Ber- 
lin to prepare the ‘‘ Foreign Résumé” for the Review, thus securing for 
our readers the latest literary news from that country of theologians 
and philosophers. ‘‘The Itinerants’ Club” will pass into the hands 
of Professor Luther T, Townsend, of Boston University, an orthodox 
scholar, a thinker, critic, and well-known author. The Editorial depart- 
ments will, as heretofore, be under our personal supervision and prepara- 
tion. We shall hope to discuss New Testament problems and many cog- 
nate questions of criticism, besides themes in sociology and the general 
subjects of reform and the political forces of civilization. Inasmuch as 
our plans for 1891 are already in a reasonable state of maturity, we may 
promise a Review that shall at the least fulfill some of our ideals of relig- 
jous journalism on the high level hitherto occupied by this periodical of 
the Church. If possible, we shall endeavor to convince the minister who 
is not under its influence that he is suffering a loss which he cannot 
overcome by any substitute in periodical literature. With the expression 
of our thanks to the Church at large for its appreciation of the Review 
under the present management, we conclude the volume and at once enter 
upon the labors of another year. 
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CURRENT DISCUSSIONS. 


THE RELATION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT TO CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. 


Tue virulent pertinacity with which ‘‘ destructive criticism” has assailed, 
and still assails, the inspiration of the Old Testament, shows the clearness 
of its unconfessed conviction that the various writings of Holy Scripture 
constitute ‘‘an organic whole,” and that to disprove the inspiration of the 
Old Testament is to strike a ‘‘fatal blow” at the belief of men in the 
inspiration of the New. That criticism recognizes by implication the 
important fact which Dr. Augustus H. Strong succinctly states in these 
words: **The Old Testament is part of a progressive system whose cul- 
mination and key are to be found inthe New. The central subject and 
thought which binds all parts of the Bible together, and in the light of 
which they are to be interpreted, is the person and work of Jesus Christ.” 
In the light of this luminous fact rationalistic criticism understands that 
to destroy men’s belief in the inspiration of any part of Holy Scripture is 
to overthrow the foundation on which its whole is built. Finding it 
vasier to strike the Old because of the thicker mist of a greater antiquity 
which envelops the facts it records, this criticism aims its most audacious 
assuinption at its venerable pages, vainly hoping that its poisoned arrows, 
by passing through the Old, may pierce the fundamental facts of the New. 
Its supreme object is to eliminate the supernatural—that is, God—out 
of the Bible, and thereby to rob it of its authority over the conscience of 
humanity. 

The Bishop of London, Dr. Temple, once a rationalistic critic, in a 
recent lecture said that ‘‘the more he read the Bible through from end to 
end the more the things in it seemed to be master of him, so that if he 
differed from it he was driven to the conclusion that either he did not 
understand it or that he was in the wrong. The spirit of it was so 
supreme over all that he could think or imagine of the purest and _ holiest 
things that it was absolutely necessary he should accept its authority. 
When, too, he studied the unique Figure in humanity which stood unap- 
proachable by all philosophers or heroes, his conscience,” he said, ‘‘which 
bowed before the book, bowed before that majestic Royalty which spoke 
with authority,not as a learned man, not as a philosopher, not as a guide 
or a teacher, who having gathered knowledge from various sources 
communicated it, but with a voice which bore eternal truth with no 
qualification, and which was plain for every one to hear and to under- 
stand.” In this beautiful and manly palinode of his former rationalistic 
criticisms the learned bishop illustrated, by his own experiences, the 
spiritual unity of the Old and New Testaments, In surrendering himself 
to their influence he had found the spirit of the divine Christ in both, 
The whole book had become to him what the burning bush was to Moses 
—the shrine of the infinite Presence speaking to his understanding, touch- 
ing his spirit, winning his affections, commanding his submission, and 
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molding his character. One voice spoke to him from Genesis to Revela- 
tion, because one Spirit moved all the holy men who, without losing their 
several idiosyncrasies, recorded the manifold facts and various truths 
contained in the holy book. Thus when this bishop permitted his 
criticah judgment to give due heed to that divine Voice he perceived the 
great truth which Ebrard finely expressed when he said, ‘‘ Between Jesus 
Christ and the God of the Old Testament there is not the least essential 
disagreement.” 

Whoever fairly grasps this idea of the organic unity of the Scriptures 
holds a principle which explains the relation of each Testament to the 


, 


other. ‘‘The law of genesis and progress in the revelations,” says Dr. 
Humplirey, “gives shape to the structure of the Scriptures,” As Augus- 
tine tersely puts the thought, “ The New Testament is latent in the Old, 
the Old is patent in the New;” the old was ‘‘a preliminary stage,” a 
‘‘oradual [‘literally pedagogical,’ says Neander] development of the 
divine revelation.” It was ‘‘a prophecy, a hope, a longing, of which 
Christianity was a fulfillment and completion.” lLecause of his failure 
to perceive this obvious fact, Marcion, in the third century, discerning 
little else than the severity of justice in the Old Testament, rejected it- 
And not seeing how dependent the New Testament is on the history, the 
prophecy, and the supernaturalism of the Old, unreflecting minds may 
even now be disposed to accept the views of a writer in a religious jour- 
nal who recently penned the following paragraph. After postulating the 
possible success of scientific criticism in proving certain portions of our 
Bible untenable, he wrote: ‘*‘ Well, then, we may begin with Genesis and 
tear out every book of the Old Testament until we come to the Psalms. 
We may tear out all the history and the prophecy that remains. Beginning 
with the New Testament, we may tear out all there is in the gospels, 
except the Sermon on the Mount and Christ’s words on Calvary. Then 
we may tear out every thing else except the Pauline epistles—and we 
still have the grandest body of natural and revealed truth that the world 
ever knew. We would have all the essential parts of our body still. 
For if we have the Sermon on the Mount we must have Christ. No 
mere man could have ever spoken those words, If we have the Pauline 
epistles, we have the heart and core of our theology; and if we have the 
Psalms, we have all the poetry and the spiritual uplift which the soul of 
man requires. Science can never touch the essential truth and spirit of 
the Bible. Thus we see how large reserve we have in the Bible as against 
the destructive critic at his worst.” 

Intrinsically, this crude passage is scarcely worthy of citation, much 
less of serious discussion. But since it has been quoted in other religious 


papers with more or less favor, and may therefore incline superficial 
thinkers to underestimate the injury to faith wrought by the destructive 
criticism of the times, it may not be out of place to briefly point out the 
absurdity of its ungrounded assumptions. On its face one discerns an 
implication that all the contents of Holy Scripture except the ‘‘ Psalms,” 
‘**Paul’s episties,” ‘‘Christ’s dying words,” and the ‘Sermon on the 
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Mount” are superfluities—are writings which the ‘‘soul of man” does 
not require for its ‘‘ spiritual uplift.” If this be true, it is pertinent to 


inquire why the greater part of the Bible was written. Assuredly ‘‘ God 


never does any thing superfluous.” lence the fact that he moved holy 


men to write the whole must certainly be taken as proof that the whole 
was, and is still, nceded for the ‘spiritual uplift” of humanity. 

The folly of the assertion that all ‘‘ the soul of man requires” for its 
‘spiritual uplift’ is contained in the disjecta membra named above, is 
obvious when one notes that these parts would be unintelligible without 
the light of the parts which the postulate *‘ tears out.” Could the Psalms, 
for example, be appreciated without the story of David’s life, of the 
which he praises so 


, 


kingdom over which he reigned, and of the ‘‘law’ 
enthusiastically ? Could ‘‘the Sermon on the Mount” be satisfactorily 
interpreted without a knowledge of the laws of Moses to which it refers ? 
Could the awful meaning of our Lord’s dying words be comprehended if 
the gospels which portray his unmatched character and absolutely pure 
life were blotted out ? Could Paul’s epistles be understood if the teach- 
ing and life of Christ, which are their basis, were lost, or proven to be 
mythical ? Would Paul’s grand portraiture of Christ’s everlasting priest- 
hood have any meaning but for the Mosaic account of the Levitical 
economy ¢ After ‘‘tearing out” all but the parts this writer thinks 
requisite to the soul’s spiritual life would not the Bible thus recklessly 
mutilated, instead of remaining what it now is, ‘‘the grandest body of 
natural and revealed truth the world evcr knew,” be like a collection of 
unrelated fragments broken from some stupendous ruin of unknown 
origin and unimaginable purpose? Obviously its meaning would be an 
insolvable problem vexing mankind with perplexing uncertainties re- 
specting their relation to God and to immortality. Moreover, since this 
writer’s ‘‘tearing-out” theory is postulated on the supposition that 
‘**science ” had disproved the claim of the “torn out” books to inspira- 
tion, one is unable to see how the claims of the specified fragments to be 
God-spoken words could be maintained. The ‘‘science” which could set 
aside the authority of so large a portion of Holy Writ could with equal 
or even greater facility overset that of the remainder, thus relegating the 
entire Bible to the tomb of dead traditions and repudiated creeds. But 
what more need be said of this shockingly frivolous passage? No really 
Christian thinker can do other than repudiate it, because his knowledge 
of the historical connection of Christian truth with the antecedent revela- 
tions of the Old Testament shows him that there is a vital relation be- 
tween them, that the former is ‘‘the flower and bloom of the latter,” and 
that to effectually defend Christianity against the assaults of rationalistic 
skepticism the authvrity of the Old Testament must be maintained. 
Taken together the two Testaments constitute a beautifully symmetrical 
whole. Taken separately neither is complete. The New is needed to 
explain the Old, which is imperfect by itself because it represents a 
gradual process of education, pointing to something final and universal. 
The revelation of the incarnation in the New Testament explains and 
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justifies the otherwise inconclusive and inexplicable teaching, ritual, and 
prophecy in the Old. 

We are indebted to the Old Testament for our knowledge of the source 
of that concept of God possessed by the Jews in the time of Christ. In 
an age of universal idolatry, when even the cultivated Greeks, in their 
most highly intellectual city, were wholly given to idol-worship, the 
Jews believed in God as the one living, invisible Creator and Ruler 
of the world. Concerning the origin of their superior knowledge we 
should be in utter darkness but for their history contained in the Old 
Testament. From its divinely illuminated pages we learn how God re- 
vealed himself, first in Paradise to the primal pair, next to the few indi- 
viduals who retained that revelation in their thoughts, then to the 
patriarchs of the Hebrew nation, which he constituted for ‘‘the purpose 
of rooting deeply into human consciousness the idea of the one living and 
true God.” So thoroughly was this sublime lesson taught by miraculous 
providences, priestly services, and prophetic voices that the Jews ‘‘ came 
to look on all natural forces as manifestations of God’s personal will.” 
Thus David said, ‘* The God of glory thundereth.” This grand concept 
of Deity, which is the underlying thought of all the Jewish Scriptures, 
prepared that much-favored but fickle people to understand the teaching 
of Jesus concerning the spirituality and personality of the “living God.” 
Those ancient Scriptures inform us from whence they obtained and how 
they retained their exclusive possession of that monotheistic concept which 
all other ancient nations had lost. Without them we should be unable to 
show why the Saviour’s theistic utterances were accepted without cavil, 
even by the people who rejected him. God had spoken to their fathers, 
saying, ‘‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord.” 

The Old Testament is largely prophetic. Very many, perhaps most, of 
its prophecies have been fulfilled, thereby demonstrating the inspiration 
of its prophets. To the believer in Christianity this feature of the Jewish 
Scripture has immeasurable significance and value. ‘* For,” says Pascal, 
‘*We know God only [fully and experimentally] through Jesus Christ. 

. To prove Jesus Christ we have the prophecies, which are good and 
valid proofs. And these prophecies, being fulfilled and truly proved by 
the event, indicate the certainty of these truths, and are, therefore, the 
proof of the divinity of Jesus Christ.” Hence the Old Testament, with 
its truly marvelous prophecies, is of inestimable value to Christian faith, 
which cannot afford to surrender it at the demand of a criticism which 
is as groundless as it is malevolent. 

The Old Testament is also aglow with the light of the divine Presence, 
the supernatural flashes from all its parts. It reveals God in close living 
touch with human beings and with the universe. In Paradise it presents 
him in converse with Adam as his affectionate instructor. When the first 
pair stand before him, covered with the shame of inexcusable sin, he is 
heard speaking to them of mercy, and giving them a promise as a star of 
hope to them and to their descendants. Subsequently God is seen com- 


muning with men, who listen for his voice, all through the ages. He 
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makes himself known to Noah in the flood, and to the patriarchs by per- 
sonally directing their steps and giving them enlarged promises of for- 
giving love for their children, and for ‘‘all nations.”” Through Moses he 
works stupendous miracles, thereby giving the Hebrews national exist- 
ence. Through the prophets he predicts the destiny of great nations, the 
coming, the character, the mission of Jesus Christ, and the final triumphs 
of the Messianic kingdom. Thus the supernatural stands out every- 
where in Old Testament story as distinctly as a tower on the summit of 
a hill, which is a fact of immense importance in the conflict between 
Christianity and materialistic skepticism. For it shows that so far as it 
is supernatural ‘‘ Christianity is as old as the world.” 

‘‘A4 miracle is contrary to experience,” says Hume, the philosophic 
skeptic; he therefore proceeds to argue that Christianity, which is based 
on the supernatural, is not true. To this the Christian apologist confi- 
dently responds: ‘*To be accepted this assumption must include universal 
experience unbroken by a solitary authenticated fact, which it cannot be 
made to do.” Moreover it is flatly contradicted by the historic evidence 
contained in the Old Testament, which, as we have just seen, testifies that 
God by divers miracles did ac‘ually touch the lives of a “cloud of witness- 
es,” from the birth-hour of the human race through all the ages down to 
the coming of Him whose person was itself a miracle and whose wondrous 
deeds demonstrated his divinity. But for these supernatural experiences 
of their ancestors the Jews might have ‘‘resented the miracles of Christ as 
an anomaly in human history,” as violating ‘*the natural order which, is 
transcended,” and therefore as being ‘‘ too supernatural,” at least in seem- 
ing, to be believed. This, however, they could not do without abandon- 
ing belief in their Scriptures. Hence, while they could not deny the 
presence of a supernatural force working with the Christ, they blasphe- 
mously claimed that it was diabolical and not divine. It was not their 
reason, therefore, but the perversity of their will, which rejected the 
Christ, as he charged when he said to them, ‘‘ Ye will not come to me 
that ye might have life.” They would not accept him because he did 
not fill their preconception of the Messiah. In the Spirit of these Jews 
our modern skeptical critics* bring to their examination of Holy Script- 
ure a preconception concerning the impossibility of miracles which blinds 
their eyes to that beautiful coherency between both Testaments which 
makes them explanatory and confirmatory of one another, and commends 
them both to honest and unbiased minds as books bearing the stamp of 
divinity, 

The Old Testament, by its faithful and minute delineation of Hebrew 





*It is due to some scientific skeptics to say that they abandon the position of 
the old deists, saying with Mr. Huxley, that “the question of miracles seems now 
to be admitted on all hands to be simply a question of evidence.” To this the 
Christian thinker needs only to ask if there be any historical fact supported by 
stronger and more abundant evidence than that of the supernaturalism of both 
the Old and New Testament, 
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character, furnishes indirect though strong testimony to the divine char- 
acter of the Lord Jesus. Compelled, in spite of their prejudices, by 
evidence they cannot repudiate, to admit the historic reality of Christ, his 
unique, morally grand, life is both an object of admiration and a stum- 
blingblock to our deistic critics. His perfect humanity, his unprecedented 
moral perfection, undefaced by a solitary blemish, his commanding yet 
gracious dignity, his charming simplicity, his peerless humility, his ex- 
quisite tenderness, and his sublime self-sacrificing beneficence force them 
to see that he fills their highest conception of the ideal man, in whom all 
the virtues possible to a man were harmoniously combined. This peerless 
character compels their admiration, but how to account for it while 
denying as they do his claim to be the Son of God, one with the Father, 
is a problem they cannot solve. Some of them attempt its solution by 
asserting it to be the result of ‘‘a fusion of Greek and Jewish influences 
in a Galilean medium.” Yet they fail to show how Greek influences 
could have touched him, seeing that his environments and education 
were from his infancy exclusively Jewish. Neither can they explain how 
the influences of his Jewish mother, of his Jewish home, and Jewish in- 
struction could have produced in him that sublime purity and exceptional 
greatness of character which transcended the highest types of Jewish 
sainthood. and which excelled in traits almost wholly lacking in the race 
from which he sprang. Skepticism cannot solve the problem thus. 
Neither can it be solved except by admitting that while he was the Son 
of.man he was also the Son of God. He was the crowning glory of hu- 
manity because he was also ‘‘ the brightness of the Father's glory.” 

At this point one sees the value of the testimony of the Old Testament 
to the Cliristian concept of Christ. These old Scriptures ascribe traits 
of character to the Hebrew nation which make it logically impossible to 
trace the exalted life of Jesus to Jewish influences. Ebrard, in the third 
volume of his Christian Apologetics, treats this point, if not exhaustively 
yet quite conclusively. After showing that the Semitic nations were 
notably inferior to the Japhetic in purely human nobility, in humanity, 
in wsthetic and social conscience, and in their sense of honor, he claims 
that the Jews, excepting some individuals of nobler character, were as a 
nation marked by a huckstering spirit, by a lack of natural magnanimity, 
and of a high sense of honor. They were characterized by “shamelessly 
selfish desire, by shameless pride, and self-righteous stubbornness.” Noth- 
ing but ‘‘the checks of old Testament revelation,” he thinks, ‘‘kept them 
within the limits of possible redemption.” “When Christ was born among 
them, he was therefore ‘‘a great light” to ‘‘the people that sat in dark- 
3ut he had not ‘‘in himself a fiber of their peculiarly Semitic char- 
acter. He became not a Semite but a man” in whom all ‘‘that is noble 


ness.” 
in man most harmoniously developed is in comparison with him like pale 
“This alone,” Ebrard 
fitly concludes, ‘‘should suffice to prove the truth of the incarnation. 


, 


moonlight before the clear shining of the sun.” 


Jesus Christ is no product of humanity.” Thus it becomes apparent, in 
the light shed by the Old Testament upon Jewish character, that he who 
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was in every respect immeasurably superior, both to his own and to all 
other races of mankind, must have been ‘‘the Word made flesh” filled 
with the glory of the Father, ‘full of grace and truth.” The corruption 
of his ancestral race, as described in Hebrew history, thus becomes a dark 
background to the unexampled light which gleamed so effulgently from 
the person and teaching of the Redeemer. 

In view of these and other relations which indissolubly unite the two 
Testaments the best Christian scholarship of to-day, both in Europe and 
America, despite the exegetical skill, learning, and perverse ingenuity of 
destructive critics, confidently accepts the position of Canon Liddon 
when he says: ‘‘ The trustworthiness of the Old Testament is in fact in- 
separable from the trustworthiness of the Lord Jesus.” And the number 
of profoundly learned Christian scholars entering the lists against the de- 
structive critics is constantly increasing, Take, for example, three recent 
issues of the British press, namely, 1. Principal Cave’s paper in the Con- 
temporary Review entitled ‘‘*The Old Testament and the Critics;” 2. Dean 
Chadwick’s thoroughly orthodox commentary on “ The Book of Exodus,” 
and, 3. ‘*The Servant of the Lord, in Isa, xl, 66,” by the learned and 
venerable Dr, John Forbes, Emeritus Professor of Oriental Languages, 
Aberdcen. These writers grapple the theory of two Isaiahs, the arith- 
metical and physiological notions of Bishop Colenso, and the heterodox 
objections of Professor Cheyne and Canon Driver with a force that prac- 
tically puts those plausible critics hors de combat. It is becoming evident 
that the violence of the storm of skeptical criticism is gradually blowing 
itself out, and that the best Christian learning of the age is enlisting 
in defense of an orthodox interpretation of both the Old and the New 
Testaments. For this cheering aspect of the hour the learned and the 
unlearned Christian will alike thank God, take courage, and confidently 
feast on every word of God suited to their needs whether it be written in 
Genesis or Revelation, From cover to cover they wiil esteem and love 
the Bible as the word of the Lord, and hesitate more and more to turn 
away from those historic antecedents of the true faith by the tempting 
suggestions of a well-clothed but specious criticism. The fear of any 
successful assault upon the temple of truth is overpast. The position of 
the critics is reversed in this, that whereas a few years ago the nega- 
tive critics were plaintiffs and the conservative critics defendants, the 
conservative critics are now the plaintiffs and the rationalistic critics are 
the defendants. This means a speedy verdict of the whole case. 
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THE CRIME OF THE HIGHER CRITICISM.* 


The home of the ‘higher criticism” is Germany, It has residences 
in France, Switzerland, Austria, England, Scotland, and the United 
States; but if one would study it in its original aspects, and discover its 
power of metamorphosis to suit its necessities, one must visit the Ger- 
man universities and confer with those critics who are recognized as 
leaders both in the assault upon, and in the defense of, the word of God, In 
a qualified sense we have a profound respect for the German scholars 
who are theorizing out of existence the historic standards of the Church; 
they are erudite, patient, devoted to method, and self-sacrificing in their 
labors; and, what is more to their credit, they are original, disdaining to 
be borrowers or tinkers of other men’s ideas, Of Rénan in Paris, Kuenen 
in Leyden, and a few others in other lands, we may write the same com- 
mendation; but, as a class, the higher critics of other countries are 
wholesale borrowers of German theories, arguments, and speculations, 
It is this fact that leads us to deride the so-called scholarship of other 
countries in its defense and elaboration of negative criticism. It walks 
on stilts and shouts through a German tube, causing even the Germans 
to laugh at the dwarfs who wish to be taken for giants in the great con- 
flict between truth and error. 

Granting to German criticism an originality that dignifies it, an inten- 
sity that guarantees it wide-spread influence, and a scholarly force that 
lifts it above cheapness and vulgarity, we have some things to write against 
it; or rather we prefer to say that as we have studied it in the presence 
of its leaders we have discovered in their methods and purposes some 
things that from an evangelical view-point cannot be justified or even 
explained. The testing-time has not yet fully come, but it will come. 
If it shall be shown in the future that the higher criticism has been 
dishonest in its methods and disastrous in its results, it will have a 
terrible responsibility to render to the truth; but if, on the other hand, 
it can sustain itself, it may boast of having rendered some service to 
human thought and some aid to theology and religion. We shall en- 
deavor in this article to exhibit its spirit, its methods, and its conclu- 
sions, leaving the reader to infer whether its work is in the evangelical 
line or contrary to those historic conclusions that the Church for ages 
has accepted. 


* It may not be improper to state that last summer we visited Europe chiefly 
for the purpose of investigating the critical biblical questions that have been and 
are still in discussion between conservative and rationalistic critics. We were 
favored with extended interviews with thirty-one of the prominent professors in 
Germany and eight professors in England, besides numerous interviews with 
other scholars in those countries and in Scotland and France. We have been 
amply rewarded for the effort made to gain a personal knowledge of the critics 
and of the arguments upon which their theories are based. In this and succeed- 


ing articles we shall avail ourselves of the rich material obtained in this way. 
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We now observe, that the radical critic has worked without any sense of 
barrier, either as to his method or conclusions, We seems to have forgotten 
that he was under any obligation to respect the laws of literature or the 
spirit of religion, He commenced his investigations as an Ishmaelite, 
warring against all views merely because they had regulated the faith of 
mankind, and contradicting the essentials of history because they were 
authentic and all-powerful, He was reckless beyond description, and 
theoretic even when facts warned him against speculation. He never 
acknowledged the restraints of law, religion, or the literary spirit, and 
worked as if he had a divine commission to uproot what the Church had 
planted. He was irreverent from choice, and ridiculed when silence 
would have dignified his negativism. He went forward, therefore, in an 
irreverent, reckless manner, reaching inconclusive results, and standing 
for them as if they had behind them the demonstration of irrevocable 
certainties, 

In no department of literature has there been such an exhibition of 
irreverence toward facts, of recklessness of method in investigation, and 
of obstinacy for ill-founded conclusions as has occurred in the realm of 
German criticism. Gibbon was not as ferocious as Graf, Hume not as 
illogical as Wellhausen, Bolingbroke not as circumscribed as Pfleiderer, 
Porphyry not as unreasonable as Socin and Stade. We cannot appreciate 
the irreverent and reckless methods of the crities by a generalization, nor 
does space allow particulars to any great extent ; but it will assist the 
reader in his study of the subject if we remind him that they have been 
entirely unscrupulous in regard to fixed points of sacred history, and 
totally blind as to the facts of sacred biography. They commence in their 
investigations as their fancies or theories require, perfectly oblivious of the 
dates, epochs, books, and Hebrew leaders who may have been associated 
with the great events of the Jewish cycles. They handle the Bible in the 
interest of their theories, and every thing in it is made to support them 
or is rejected, It is the deceitful investigation of the Bible that is a char- 
acteristic of the higher criticism, Pfleiderer commences his J/istory of 
Israel with Samuel, repudiating all the Pentateuchal history as either 
legendary and delusive, or at the most uncertain and improper in national 
annals, Stade repudiates the pre-Mosaic history and denies the historical 
character of Abraham. Wellhausen builds upon the seventh century and 
upon a single alleged fact in Israel’s career a theory that compels in his 
judgment the late origin of the biblical books. Socin denies the truth- 
fulness of the book of Exodus. And Dillmann, urging that writing was 
unknown in the time of Moses, a view overthrown by Ewald, and recently 
proved fallacious by the late Professor Wright of Cambridge, and Pro- 
fessor Sayce of Oxford, insists that he wrote no portion of the Pentateuch, 
Nearly every critic holds a different view and has a different starting- 
point. le may begin a priori, or a posteriori, anywhere, any time, with any 
body in Israel's history, tear down, pluck out, or do any thing that his precon- 
ceived theory requires. If he does nothing else he indulges in what Job 
says he could gather, a ‘‘ heap of words.” Hitherto there has been no 
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restraint, and the result has been a conglomerate of theories, absurd, 
impracticable, irrational in form if not blasphemous in spirit, the whole 
subversive of faith in the so-called system of revelation. Under this 
influence the critics have proposed all sorts of biblical reconstructions, 
especially of history and prophecy, and have affirmed that in the interest 
of the human race they have delivered the Bible from the bondage of the 
Church. The destructive spirit has met a clieck in the sense of limitation 
the most advanced radicals have reached; in the cogent answers of the 
conservative party; and in the self-evident disagreement among the crit- 
ics themselves, who are destroying one another as rapidly as the printing- 
press can publish their mutual antagonisms. 

‘‘Higher criticism” in Germany may properly be designated the new 
rationalism, for it differs from the old rationalism in little else than 
name. Nota critic, however, assumes to be a rationalist in any sense, 
because it strikes at his intellectual sobriety, and implies that he has lost 
his reckoning in the search for truth. This is an incidental proof that 
Germany is veering toward the right side of faith; but it is nevertheless 
a fact that Dillmann, Pfleiderer, Wellhausen, Merx, Socin, Kautzsch, 
Meyer, Stade, and the extreme critics generally are spoken of as rational- 
ists all over Germany. They differ too little from Semler, De Wette, 
Baur, Strauss, and the elder school to claim separation from them, except 
that, while the older rationalists confined themselves to one object and 
were narrow in their researches and proofs, the critics of to-day, unre- 
strained by any considerations whatever, have exceeded them in the 
breadth of their investigations and the length of their conclusions. The 
Bible survived the narrow rationalism of the elder school; it has required 
all the resources of Christian scholarship to resist the critical attacks of 
the new school upon its historical integrity and supernatural character. 
The old rationalism aimed to eliminate the miraculous element in the 
Scriptures, but either conceded the truth of the remaining portions or re- 
jected them because compromised by alleged association with legendary 
events and incidents, The new rationalism, instead of investigating or 
discussing the supernatural element, ignores it, and so disposes of it 
without examination; an easier method than that of Semler and De Wette. 
The one school discussed it out of existence; the other school banishes it 
from its realm of investigation. In either case the result is the same— 
the supernatural element is without recognition. On this point this is 
the exact difference between the old and the new rationalism. 

The new rationalism proposed for its object the investigation of the 
origin of the biblical books, It was not unreasonable to inquire if Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch, or under what historical conditions Isaiah inbreathed 
his prophecies, or whether the book of Danicl really originated with the 
prophet, or whether John wrote the fourth gospel, or whether Mark’s was 
the first gospel, or if Paul really wrote the letters to Timothy. No scholar 
objects to these inquiries any more than he objects to such questions as 
whether Livy wrote the fragmentary books that have come down to us, or 


whether Xenophon wrote his Anabasis, or Aristotle his works, or Pliny 
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his Letters. Such inquiries are innocent enough, plausible enough, and 
may be propounded by minds the most devout; and, so far as methods are 
involved, in the same way in the realm of sacred as in profane literature. 
If the higher critic did nothing more than to press his inquiry for the 
origin of the Pentateuch, or that of the Psalms, or that of the Prophetical 
Books, we should not only not pronounce him a rationalist, but join him 
in his uncovering the hidden facts of authorship; yet the Baur school of 
rationalists concerned itself more with the origin of the Pauline epistles 
than any thing else, and Renan has expended his richest imagination on 
demolishing Paul as an author. We are quite willing, however, to sus- 
pend the application of the hateful word to modern critics until we follow 
them into the intricacies of their work and discover, the ultimatum of 
their inquiries. 

In our investigation of German theories we have been pained to find 
that the origin of the biblical books, at first the chief question, is now 
simply incidental, and that the gist of criticism is the overthrow of the 
biblical system of revelation. It were easy to furnish abundant proof of 
the departure of the critics from their original purpose, and to show that 
the question of authorship or the investigation of the literary history of 
the books has been superseded by the larger question of the truthfulness 
of the biblical record and the value of the biblical system. 

As an explanation of the wide range of criticism it will be urged 
that the one question of origin implies all collateral questions, and 
that the whole system rises or falls with the determination of the 
origin of the books. Had the critics advertised their scheme in the be- 
ginning it had been understood; but no conservative scholar suspected 
that the word ‘ origin” was a Trojan horse full of all menace to the 
citadel of truth. It seems, however, that in pursuing the one end the 
critics, at first quietly but latterly openly, have been striking at nearly 
all the fundamental questions of revelation, deciding these even more 
readily than the original question with which they commenced. They 
not only sit in judgment on the authorship of the Pentateuch, but they 
impeach the veracity of its contents: they not only empty the prophetical 
books of inspiration, but renounce the predictive character of the Messianic 
visions, declaring that Christ was in no sense an intended fulfillment of 
them: they not only destroy faith in the historic authorship of the books, 
but take pleasure in showing their anonymous character, thereby open- 
ing the door to all kinds of speculation respecting their value and 
meaning: they not only eliminate the supernatural, but also eliminate 
such portions of the historical as do not conform to their theories or 
contribute to the ends of destructionism, They not only divide books, 
displace dates, and argue authors out of existence, but they abolish books, 
and mutilate the Old Testament by such a process of reconstruction of 
the remainder as to deprive it of recognition as the ‘‘ Scriptures” from 
which our Lord and his apostles quoted. In dealing with the New Tes- 
tament they are as reckless in assault, as daring in maneuver, and as care- 
less of consequences as in their attempts upon the Old Testament. In 
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addition to the simple question of the origin of the New Testament 
books they push into an examination of its contents, challenging its 
teachings and undermining faith in the religion they embody. It is not 
enough with them to declare that John did not write the fourth gospel, 
nor Paul many of the epistles that bear his name; they reject the doc- 
trine of incarnation, the doctrine of Christ's sacrifice, the doctrine of the 
resurrection, the doctrine of regeneration, and the doctrine of a divine 
system of religion, In summing up the positions of the critics we have 
been led to conclude that, 1. They have gone far beyond the purpose of 
ascertaining the literary origin of the Bible; 2. They have gone far be- 
yond the elder rationalists in their investigations, and surpassed them in 
the ruin they sought to achieve. Are they not, therefore, rationalists of 
a most dangerous type? 

It is at this point that our condemnation of rationalistic criticism be- 
gins. Wemay approve the investigating spirit that even dares to con- 
front the supernatural with a question; we may accept certain results 
which honest inquiry has established; but the process, claims, and pur- 
poses of the higher critics compel us to survey with great care their gen- 
eral announcements before we adopt them. We paragraph some of the 
weighty objections to radical criticism. 

1. Jt uwnderrates the biblical literature. If the books of the Old Testa- 
ment were manufactured in the haphazard, miscellaneous, compilatory 
way, as the theorists assert, we can have little respect for those who had 
any thing to do with their making. If Moses prepared the Pentateuch in 
any such way as they say it was prepared, he was the poorest of book- 
makers, and incompetent to write even his own private memoranda. If, 
however, later men compiled, wrote, or produced the Pentateuch, as we 
have it, themselves scholars, scribes, wise men, the case against them is 
even worse than thatagainst Moses. If the other books, such as ‘‘ Joshua,” 
** Judges,” “First and Second Samuel,” ‘‘Chronicles,” ‘‘Ezra,” ‘‘Isaiah,” 
‘¢ Jeremiah,” ‘‘ Ezekiel,” and *‘ Daniel,” were produced according to the 
methods suggested by the critics, we can no longer have any regard for 
such literature or the authors of it. Intelligent men never prepare books 
in that way. Bancroft never writes history as they say Moses wrote it, if 
he wrote it; Tennyson never writes poetry as they say David wrote the 
psalms, if he wrote them; Hawthorne never wrote fiction as they say 
Daniel wrote his book, if he wrote it. Nor can a single instance of the bib- 
lical process of book-making, as the critics define it, be found in profane 
literature. Livy, Plato, Horace, Demosthenes, Aristotle, did not write 
in any such style or after any such process of book-making as is 
charged against the writers of the Old Testament. We repeat with em- 
phasis, that if the Old Testament was produced in the miscellaneous, illog. 
ical, unhistorical, illiterate, and absolutely absurd way as declared by the 
critics, it is an anomaly in literature, and unworthy of the common re- 
spect of scholars. Nevertheless, the critics affirm that their design is to 
magnify the Bible and give it an honorable place in literature! This is 
not only strange; it is ludicrous and ridiculous beyond all expression, A 
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book prepared according to the alleged process of the critics could have 
no claim on the intelligent attention of the scholar or the inquirer. It 
would lack in order, common sense, psychological force, and the evi- 
dences of human culture, and rejection of it would be universal. Nor 
can the Bible be elevated in human estimation as a literary book by the 
theory that it was prepared in a way that would disgrace all other liter- 
ature and humiliate its writers or authors. 

2. The ‘‘ higher criticism” deprives the Old Testament of its chief doctrine. 
According to the teaching of the Christian Church the Old Testament 
contains a revelation of God as the world’s Creator and the Father of 
all mankind, He is represented as the one God, besides whom there is 
none other; as supreme over the universe; as holy, just, omnipresent, 
omniscient, and immutable; as jealous of his name and authority, and so 
opposed to all polytheism and idolatry. Monotheism is the core of the old 
revelation. From Genesis to Malachi we trace the existence of one God, 
exhibiting himself in various relations to the race in order to win their 
devotion and wean them from the religions of the world. Who would 
read any thing but the most absolute monotheism into the Old Testa- 
ment, or extract from it any thing not in harmony with the doctrine ? 
The critics, however, affirm that the God of the Old Testament was a na- 
tional God, just as Zeus was the god of the Greeks and Amon the god 
of the Egyptians. Jehovah was the God of the Hebrews, limited but 
powerful, and no more the supreme God of the universe or of nations 
than Zeus or Amon, 

Hence, a conflict is now on hand between conservatives and rationalists 
as tothe monotheism of the Old Testament. Was it national or universal? 
Was Jehovah the God of the Jews only, or the God of the Gentiles also? 
It is admitted that the monotheism of the Old Testament undergoes a 
development from the patriarchal period to the times of Amos and the last 
school of the canonical Jews; but it is not a development from a na- 
tional to a universal monotheism. It is a development of manifested at- 
tributes, epiphanies, and teachings that more clearly demonstrate the 
unity, supremacy, and universal authority of one God; it is a development 
not from local to universal rule, but from dim recognition of the sole 
Deity to transparent affirmations of his infinite character and all-compre- 
hending government of the worlds and races that inhabit them. The 
question, ‘‘ Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?” signified in 
the Abrahamic times a monotheistic conception as broad as any thing we 
find in the later times of David, or Isaiah, or Paul. It needed amplifica- 
tion, however, and under the Mosaic dispensation the great thought of 
one God paralyzed idolatry in Israel and lifted the nation far above their 
polytheistic neighbors, 

The expansion of the monotheistic conception in its incipient to its un- 
questioned and completely developed form in Judaism is an interesting 
study, and furnishes proof of the method of the Old Testament revela- 
tions. Nearly every great truth which it announces has in its pages a 
gradual development from dimness to transparency, from uncertainty 
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even to assurance, but never such a development as involves a change of 
character, or quality, or significance, of the doctrine. If the monotheism 
of the Old Testament was purely national and local, its very character 
was changed when it became absolute and universal; but this was im- 
possible. It is as impossible to develop a national into an absolute 
monotheism as it is to develop a national god into the Supreme Being. 
It is possible to change from darkness of conception to clearness of ap- 
prehension, and from error of statement to certainty of declaration; but it 
is not possible to put the doctrine of monotheism through such an evolu- 
tionary process as, beginning with a local god, will end with the mighty, 
everlasting, universal Father. The Old Testament has not committed 
the foily of attempting to induct into the mind of the world the idea of the 
rulership, sovereignty, and universal fatherhood of God by any such self- 
stultifying process as is made necessary if it commence with a national, 
and close with a universal, deity. But the critic must advocate this kind 
of evolution, or expel from the Old Testament the doctrine of absolute 
monotheism altogether. If he assume the latter, of what value is the 
Old Testament as a revelation of God? In such a case it only reveals a 
local deity who is no more to the Gentiles than Zeus or Amon. We 
pressed some of the German critics on this point, and insisted that the 
Old Testament interpreted in this way loses its character as a revelation, 
the very thing needed in early times. We urged that David’s Psalms 
abound in the most absolute monotheism, but Professor Baudissin replied 
that he accepted only one psalm (xviiith) as having a Davidic origin, and 
those that extolled Jehovah in his universal relations he referred toa 
very late period in Israel's history, when the idea at last took shape that 
the god of the Hebrews was possibly the Father of mankind. We also 
urged that the prophets represented Jehovah as above all gods and ruler 
of all men, but it was replied that, with the exception of Jeremiah and 
Amos, all such allusions were compatible with the narrow local interpre- 
tations, and that these two prophets had no broad conception of the 
divine sovereignty, but generalized a special fact without knowing its 
significance. We cannot now defend the Old Testament in its mono- 
theistic teachings, but we call the attention of orthodox scholars to the 
eliminating work of the critics, and in this particular to its effect on 
fundamental doctrine. 

3. The ‘higher criticism” invalidates its own results by its deficient 
methods of investigation. We have heretofore shown that the desultory 
methods employed in the examination of the biblical books would, if ap- 
plied to any other literature, tear it into fragments. We may now cite 
the recent work of the critics on the Odyssey, in which, according to 
their method, they show it to be the product of four or five authors, and 
in its present form a compilation. Homer is ruled out of authorship. 
We can apply this method to Carlyle’s History of the French Revolution, 
and prove he never wrote it; or to Plato’s works, and show their com- 
pilatory character, placing himself out of all relation tothem. No one 
really knows who combined Aristotle's works in their present shape, and 
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starting from this point it were easy to show that he is not the author of 
his Logic, Ethics, or Metaphysic. Livy also is a good author upon whom 
the critics might practice, for he would soon retreat under their blows, 
In studying their methods we are not so much alarmed for the Old Tes- 
tament as we are interested in the fate of literature generally, The Old 
Testament can stand it, but literature cannot afford the risk of such 
criticism. If it destroy the one, it will surely destroy the other. Hence, 
areaction is bound to come, and the literary world will eschew the critics 
as readily as Nebuchadnezzar condemned those who reported a false 
charge against Daniel. 

Descending to particulars, we observe that the exegetico-grammatical 
method adopted by the critics is unadapted to the solution of the prob- 
lems upon which they are working, Admitting that it is indispensable in 
the study of Hebrew literature, it cannot be employed on all the ques- 
tions, facts, and doctrines involved in that literature: that is to say, like 
any other method it has its limitations, and is of force only in the sphere 
to which it belongs. Questions of philology; interpretations of law, truth, 
and the spirit of the biblical system; indications of style, or special lit- 
erary character of the books properly come within the province of the 
exegete and philological student. When, however, he ventures into the 
realm of biblical history, or tle sphere of biblical authorship, with nothing 
more to aid him than a few Hebrew or Arabic roots, or the uncertain 
canons of exegesis, he trespasses upon the rights of other investigators, 
and must fail in reaching the best results. This is the mistake that 
the radical critics have made from the beginning, and they continue to 
make it. They expect to decide historical problems by the grammat- 
ical method, but the method is as inapplicable to the problem as the 
historical method is indeterminate in the sphere of astronomy. In their 
judgment a Coptic word, a Babylonian character, an Arabic plirase, and 
the Hebrew alphabet are the talismanic influences that will open all doors 
and throw light upon the darkest recesses of the hidden truth. Histor- 
ical problems, however, refuse a settlement on the exclusive philological 
basis, Pithom, according to Naville one of the Egyptian cities of Israel, 
is not wholly a philological question, Dr. Brugsch, the great explorer of 
Egypt, commenced his task as an infidel, with no interest whatever in 
the biblical record, but the archeological evidence of the truth of the Old 
Testament in its references to Egypt was so conclusive that he yielded 
his prejudices, and to-day is a strong defender of the accuracy and in- 
tegrity of the Old Testament records. Archeology, not philology nor the 
exegetical methods, wrought this wonderful change in his faith. Egypt, 
Babylon, Nineveh, and Syria, with Asia Minor and the isles of the Med- 
iterravean, are in process of exploration, by which it is believed the 
Pentateuchal history and the subsequent relations of Israel with Oriental 
nations will be fully validated. Such eminent scholars as Schrader, 
Brugsch, Naville, Delitzsch, and Sayce have in their hands these Old Tes- 
tament problems, and are doing more for their solution than such work- 
ers as Dillmann, Socin, Kuenen, and Wellhausen, who are pettifogging 
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with Arabic and Hebrew, or forcing a fallacious exegesis upon the 
inspired word. We can hope for a thorough vindication of the Old 
Testament only when archeology has reclaimed the unread annals of em- 
pires and unlocked the passage-ways to the treasure-houses of the buried 
nations of the past. In addition to the archeological method of inves- 
tigation the critical scholar is also employing the purely historical method 
on purely historical problems, giving ground for belief that at last schol- 
arship is adjusting itself to the several methods of inquiry necessary to 
an understanding of the biblical books. We cannot yet affirm, however, 
that the radical critics are alive to the importance of all these methods; 
they are yet too narrow in purpose, too anticipatory of conclusions, and 
too obstinately vigorous in maintaining theories to desire any other in- 
struments of investigation than those they have hitherto employed. Yet 
the day is near at hand when philology, exegesis, archeology, and the 
true historical spirit will unite in corroboration of the Old Testament as 
an historical revelation of God. 

4, The ‘‘higher criticism” is rather a theoretic than historical inquiry; it is 
a literary experiment in the domain of inspired literature rather than a de- 
Sensive solution of the biblical problems. The critic is known as a theorist, 
his result is spoken of as a theory. Science reports facts, history events, 
theology doctrines, but higher criticism theories. It is useless to go to 
Wellhausen, Dillmann, or Pfleiderer for facts, they turn the inquirer away 
with mammoth verbal theories. Perhaps the most prominent critic in 
Europe is Professor Wellhausen, of Marburg, who, following Reuss, Graf, 
and others, has popularized the theory of the late origin of the Penta- 
teuchal books, and is credited with effecting a revolution in the biblical 
realm. For the hour the theory is in the ascendant. Its fascination for 
the radicals is the destruction of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, 
and the postponement of its present literary form to the seventh century 
before Christ. Ina very cordial interview with this leader of criticism, 
and in reply to a specific question, we were apprised that the strongest 
argument, in his estimation, for the theory is what he calls in his ‘‘ Prole- 
gomena,” the centralization of cultus, or worship at Jerusalem. The Book 
of Deuteronomy, he alleges, makes manifest the existence of several 
places of worship in Palestine, while Leviticus and other books intimate 
but one center of worship—namely, the Holy City. From this the pro- 
fessor infers that Deuteronomy was written hefore Leviticus, because it 
refers to a religious condition that existed prior to the centralization as 
recorded in the other books of the Pentateuch. Having in this way 
established the priority of Deuteronomy, he employs a less transparent 
method for fixing the date of the much-discussed book, and concludes 
that it took shape in the time of Josiah upon the discovery of the Book 
of the Law. The other books of the Pentateuch were, therefore, later in 
appearance. We felt it to be a duty to inform the professor that if his 
theory rested on no higher pedestal than that of ‘‘ centralization ” it could 
be overthrown, pedestal and all; when he smilingly replied that in that 
event he would abandon it. This is an instance illustrative of the theoretic 
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aspect of criticism; of the insufficiency of the results of criticism whereby 
many are misled in their faith; and of the folly of those schemes for the 
reconstruction of the Bible that rest upon no more certain basis than the 
wild notions of an extravagant critic. 

Considered in its wholeness—its spirit, method, claims, and theoretie 
purposes—it is not too much to say that rationalistic criticism, such as pre- 
vails in Germany, and which has contaminated the religious thought of 
other countries, is little less than a crime against the truth of God. With 
all their discriminating abilities the German critics do not separate proba- 
bilities or conjectures from absolute results, but announce the one with 
the same assurance that they unfold the other. A theory has all the 
recognition of a truth, and until overthrown it dominates where truth 
should reign. Equally oblivious are these critics to all distinctions be- 
tween results and conclusions, We are more than willing to accept verified 
results in the department of philology, archeology, and history, but we 
are unwilling to accept the inferences the critics draw from such results. 
The trouble is not with results; we are waiting for them; we anxiously 
desire them; but the controversy is with the ill-reasoned conclusions of 
the critics—conclusions that are not justified by any thing they have dis- 
covered or even suspected, Canon Farrar is obliged to say that the con- 
clusions of the critics respecting the ‘‘ Priestly Codex ” cannot be ranked 
as yet among the accepted data of biblical criticism; and yet the conclu- 
sion is trumpeted abroad as if it were atruth. The theory of the late 
origin of the Book of Daniel cannot be accepted in the realm of criti- 
cism, in fact, it has been completely overthrown by an Oxford scholar, yet 
the critics are shouting for 165 B. C. The Wellhausen theory of the late 
origin of the Pentateuch cannot be accepted as resting upon any ade- 
quate basis, yet it is proclaimed as an epoch-making theory in biblical 
literature. 

Results, not conclusions, are in order. It is a crime, with the former 
incomplete and undetermined, to declare the latter. It is a crime to foist 
probabilities into the air when under analysis they turn out to be the un- 
‘supported inventions of theorists. It isa crime to dignify a conjecture 
with all the proportions, strength, and character of a real fact, and to 
substitute the one for the other. It is a crime to turn the Bible into a 
sporting-ground for theorists, who, unrestrained by conscience or the 
Christian faith, and neglectful even of intellectual order and honesty, 
assail the great writers of the Old Testament with invective and hauteur, 
assign its books to periods and authors that neither history nor logic will 
support, eliminate the supernatural element with the fervor of infidelity, 
but in the guise of a professed faith, and trifle with the stupendous 
and priceless truths of a revelation whose chief value is derived from 
the very elements so ruthlessly expunged, Such is the crime of the higher 
criticism, 
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THE ARENA. 


COLLEGE UNIFICATION. 

Tue Educational Institutions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, great 
in numbers, students, and results, are nevertheless not an integral part of 
the Church in any organic sense. 1. The General Conference does not 
legislate for them in any authoritative way. Paragraph 344 of the Dis- 
cipline, which contains wise and salutary suggestions, is nevertheless not 
mandatory. As many schools of all grades may be founded as the caprice 
of local bodies or the sanction of Annual Conferences shall dictate. Iowa, 
Illinois, and other States, East nd West, have a multiplicity of schools 
of higher grade rivaling each other, and the number is increasing, There 
is no system unifying and grading them, and each is in a position to be 
independent of any legislation outside of its own board of trustees. The 
paragraph referred to is violated constantly, and the amount of capital 
wasted in multiplying colleges within a limited field is simply enormous. 
2. The Educational Society has no authority. Though its charter pro- 
vides for such work, as yet no funds are available for college erection or 
maintenance; and any institution in financial peril cannot receive by gift 
or loan a single dollar in aid. Our churches have the Church Extension 
Society; our missions, the Missionary Society. Our schools and colleges 
in the South have the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education Society. 
Our colleges North and West have nothing in any event, however peril- 
ous the case or important the field occupied. Our people are induced to 
multiply colleges beyond the wants of the Church; and in those instances 
where the united counsel of the bishops and the educational board en- 
courages their erection there is no source of help in case of financial 
emergency. 3. The Annual Conferences have not power to unify the 
colleges of any given territory if they would. Nor have a majority of 
the colleges the power to do so. One institution can defeat the unifica- 
tion of a whole State. The General Conference may withhold funds in 
aid of indigent students in any college that refuses to unify, but it cannot 
do more under the present order of things. 4. Our theological schools 
are more directly identified with the Church; but the General Confer- 
ence steadily refuses to accept their work without the re-examination of 
students, even in those cases where the same text books are used. Other 
facts might be adduced, but these are enough to show that wise and 
efficient legislation is needed in this matter. 

Unification has been attempted in several States, and in almost every 
case loca] interests have defeated the larger interests of our educational 


work. Jowa and Kansas are examples, 

The Discipline is right. There ought to be some lodgment of power, 
either in the General Conference or the educational board, that could be 
utilized in concentrating the strength of the Church in not more than 
one university in each State or large section of country, and making other 
institutions within the same field affiliated schools of lower grade. As 
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long as Iowa and other States repeat their work in a dozen institutions, 
no one of them can ever become a great center of learning able to com- 
pete with the State universities. While Nebraska has succeeded in pre- 
empting the whole territory for one university and affiliated academic 
schools, and something has been done in the South to effect similar 
results, the system of individuality obtaining elsewhere shows not only 
bad generalship but want of generalship. Something ought to be done to 
control the future. It should result in organized and systematic control 
of all our educational interests. Then our educational society might 
wield an influence as far-reaching as any of the great connectional societies 
of the Church, One great post-graduate universi'y, with elective courses 
and special departments for original research, in Washington city, is 
enough if it becomes what its founders anticipate. The Disciplinary plan 
for other institutions is all that is needed if it could be enforced. The 
alliance and unification of all our colleges, under conditions that should 
give each independence within its proper sphere, would be in harmony 
with the connectional idea of Methodism, The highest would never lack 
for means or students, and the most obscure would be an integral part of 
the one University System. C. F. CREIGHTON. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Neb. 



















THE CENTENNIAL GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
Omaha will entertain the Centennial General Conference. 

The first Methodist assembly that received officially the appellation 
‘“‘the General Conference’ sat in Baltimore, November 1, 1792. The 
Christmas Conference is often called a General Conference, but it was 
not so designated in its Minutes, nor in the early Disciplines; but sim- 
ply ‘‘a conference.” It was a meeting of preachers suddenly called 
at the instance of Asbury and a few of his ministerial associates after 
the arrival of Dr. Coke. At that time there was no Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

The Christmas Conference would probably not have assembled but 
for Asbury'’s refusal to receive the superintendency from Mr. Wesley. 
Snethen, in his ‘‘ Answer” to O’Kelly, which Asbury sanctioned, says: 
‘To obtain the election of superintendents was a special design of call- 
ing that Conference.” 

The Christmas Conference did but little legislative work. It made no 
provision for the election of preachers to sacred orders, nor for subsequent 
ecclesiastical legislation. It was soon apparent that the Connection, as 
Coke remarked, ‘‘was a rope of sand.” To meet the exigency ‘‘the 
Council” was constituted. This was a device of Asbury. Snethen, in the 
work above quoted, says: ‘‘ The plan of the Council, which was adopted 
to save the Connection from threatening danger, appeared defective, and 
did not remedy the existing evils. At most it only gave a temporary 
relief. Nothing but a General Conference could give satisfaction,” 

The Council had only two sessions. The first was in 1789, the last in 
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1790. Its history and failure form a large chapter in the ecclesiastical 
progress of the denomination. Dr, Steverts accords it thirty-three lines. 

From the ashes of the Council sprang the General Conference. Asbury 
was against it, but finally assented. There is no Journal of the first Gen- 
eral Conference. In a Jistory of the Wesleyan Itinerancy of North Amer- 
ica, the advance volumes of which will, if God permit, appear ere long, 
a very full and authentic record of the transactions of that body, derived 
from various ancient sources, will be presented, as well as a fuller repre- 
sentation of the work of Methodism generally in this country than has 
hitherto been attempted. 

The General Conference delivered the Church from the peril of disin 
tegration. Cannot its Centennial be celebrated the second Sunday in 
November, 1892, so as to effect the contribution of a few millions to a 
Connectional Fund for the Relief of Aged Preachers ? 

Jersey City. JOHN ATKINSON. 


‘“*THE DISCIPLINE AS IT IS.” 


Once in four years the Discipline of our Church costs the denomina- 
tion a large sum of money, to ‘‘amend” and reissue; yet in many 
important particulars—nay, may we not truthfully affirm in things essen- 
tial to the ‘‘spreading of vital godliness and scriptural holiness over 
these lands?”—it is one of the most neglected, if not absolutely con- 
demned, of any of our publications. What is the cause of this unfavor- 
able showing ? Is the Discipline at variance with the intelligence and 
conscience of the Church, and its commands burdensome and unreason- 
able? Or are our people, for no well-defined reason, simply disloyal, and 
inimical to its enforcement? These questions demand an answer, and 
cannot much longer be evaded. If the fermer be true, why not put the 
book in harmony with the spirit of the Church? If the latter is the cor- 
rect view, why not seek to restore the ancient practice, thus magnifying 
our power and increasing our usefulness? If, as many declare, the Disci- 
pline, on what were esteemed paramount points in our polity, is unsuitable 
to our present necessities, why maintain it, and strive to impose the ob- 
noxious rules upon the membership? That it is not—indeed, cannot be 
—administered ‘‘as it is’ is obvious to all; and we fear it is not intended 
to be thoroughly enforced, even by those who are ‘‘set for its defense.” 
Suppose some brave and honest pastor, sent to one of our large, wealthy, 
and fashionable congregations, should attempt to compel attendance upon 
class-meeting, “how long would he stay” in that charge? What bishop 
would be strong enough to resist his removal at the instance of the official 
board, many of whose members never enter a class-room, at the end of 
‘‘his first year?” Now, if attending this means of grace is obligatory 
only on probationers; and if, as soon as they are received into ‘full 
connection,” they, like the great bulk of our people, may drop class- 
meeting, why in the name of truth and honor should not this pretense of 
sustaining an ‘‘essential feature of Methodism” be at once and forever 
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abandoned? This would save expense, labor, confusion, inconsistency, 
and mortification, and no doubt greatly increase our numerical and finan- 
cial strength, 

Again, what is gained by a menace of trial for neglecting ‘‘ secret 
prayer?” In this event who is to witness against the culprit? Will he 
humbly confess his sinful dereliction and ask to be expelled? Should 
such a trial ever begin, and the accused withdraw his plea of guilt, what 
then? We submit, this provision of ‘‘ our excellent Discipline” is little 
less than solemn trifling, and should be corrected at once. 

There are other things equally absurd in our legislation; but the main 
object of this writing is to call the attention of the Church to the fact that 
our practice is not only in opposition to the letter of the law, but the spirit 
also; and to urge that our wise and great men shall find some way to re- 
lieve us from our embarrassment, and hold up the hands of those who are 
sworn ‘‘not to mend,” but to ‘keep, our rules” for ‘‘ conscience’ sake.” 

Waynesborough, J. B. Mann. 


CHRIST’S LOVE. 


In considering the account of Christ’s challenge of Peter’s love (John xxi, 
15-17 inclusive) various commentators endeavor to supplement an alleged 
incompleteness in the English Authorized Version, distinguishing between 
the nature of the interrogatories through a claimed difference in mean- 
ing of the verbs adyardw and gAéw. For instance: ‘* The former, by virtue 


of its connection with dyara:, properly denotes a love founded in admira- 


tion, veneration, esteem; but :Aeiv denotes an inclination prompted by 
sense and emotion.”—J. H. Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon of New Testa- 
ment, after Grimm. 

It is asserted, also, that the commands are modified by reason of a differ- 
ence in meaning between the verbs Bécxw and rojmaivw, owing to which 
Christ’s injunctions should be reidered, ‘‘Feed my lambs; be a shepherd 
to the weak ones of the flock; feed these weak ones.”—Rev. H. W. Wat- 
kins, M.A., Professor of Logic and Moral Philosophy, King’s College, 
London, England. 

Is such interpretation required, or even justified ? 

1. As to the commands. If we dismiss podria, in the second com- 
mand (and the texts of Scholz and Griesbach, together with the editions 
of Stevens, Beza, and the Elzevir, have rpé3ara in both commands), we 
have to deal only with the two verbs, each of which signifies to feed, and 
vach signifies to tend or nourish. Each is used literally and each figura- 
tively as far back as Homer. The New Testament shows no bias; the 
verbs are interchangeable, as: 

Matt. viii, 30 (also Mark v, 11, and Luke viii, 32), Herd of many swine 
feeding (Socxopuévn). 

Luke xv, 15. And he sent him into his fields to feed (3écxew) swine. 

Luke xvii, 7. A servant plowing or feeding (cocuaivovra) cattle. 

Acts xx, 28, Made you overseers to feed (romuaivew) the Church of God, 
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1 Cor. ix, 7. Who feedeth (romaive:) a flock and eateth not of the 
milk of the flock ? 

1 Pet. v, 2. Feed (romdvare) the flock of God. 

Jude 12. When they feast with you, feeding (romaivovrec) themselves 
without fear. 

Rev. vii, 17. The Lamb shall feed (ocuave:) them. 

In view of these (the only New Testament passages in which feed is 
rendered by Sécxw or roimuaivw) can it be held that mpdéfara must signify a 
different class of sheep when indicated in connection with Sécxw from that 
when associated with romjmaivw ? 

2. Concerning the interrogatories, commentators claim that Christ en- 
deavors to evoke from Peter an expression of loftier, more admiring and 
venerating love than is indicated by ¢:/eiv, and that after two unsuccessful 
efforts to secure Peter’s recognition of and assent to this love, he deli 
cately rebukes Peter by asking him @Aew we ? This seems without sup- 
port either from any mandatory distinctiveness in the verbs, or from th« 
general features of the queries, responses, and injunctions. 

Dr. Schaff says (Popular Commentary on the New Testament): 


Ayardw is never disso 


denotes rather the tender, emotional affection. 
ciated from intellectual preference, esteem, choice. The one term is not 
necessarily stronger than the other.” 
Dr. Joseph Henry Thayer (in Lexicon above named) says: ‘Men are ‘ 
said dyarav God, not gAeiv,” [how, then, 1 Cor. xvi, 22, If uny man love 
(g:Aei) not the Lord Jesus Christ} and God is said dyarjoac tov Kécuov and 
ouzeiv the disciples, and yet we read: 
Mark x, 21. Jesus beholding him loved (iyarncev) him. 
John xiii, 1. Having loved (ayarf#oac) his own, ete. 
John xiii, 23. One of his disciples, whom Jesus loved (#ya7a). 
John xvii, 23. That the world may know that thou hast sent me, and 
hast loved (7yarnoac) them. 
Rom. viii, 37. Through him that loved (dyarjcavrog) us. 
Rom, ix, 13. Jacob have I loved (jydaznea). 
1 John iv, 11. If God so loved (jyarnoev) us. 
Rev. i. 5. Unto him that loved (aya7@vr:) us. 
tev. iii, 9. And to know that I have loved (iydarnoa) thee. 
The New Testament use of these verbs shows them interchangeable, 


albeit ayav4w is the one more frequently used. A complete presentment 


of proof texts would be wearying and is unnecessary, A few will cover 
the ground. 
1. As showing identity of expression: 
John iii, 35. The Father loveth (ayar¢) the Son. 
John v, 20. The Father loveth (g:A<7) the Son. 
Another instance: 
John xix, 26. The disciple standing by, whom Jesus loved (yaa). 
John xx, 2. The other disciple, whom Jesus loved (édiie:). 


And again: 
Matt. xxiii, 6. They love (gAover) the uppermost seats. 
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Luke xi, 43. Ye love (ayarare) the uppermost seats. 

Luke xx, 46. Who love (¢:Aotvrwv) greetings in the markets. 
Still another: 

Heb. xii, 6. Whom the Lord loveth (ayav@) he chastenethi. 

Rev. iii, 19. As many as I love (9:40) I rebuke and chasten. 

As expressing the same nature of love: 

John xi, 8. He whom thou lovest (g:Aeic) is sick. 

John xi, 5, Jesus loved (#yéra) Martha and her sister. 

John xi, 36. Behold how he loved (é¢/Ae:) him ! 

John xv, 9. As the Father hath loved (#ydarycév) me, so have I loved 
(jyarnoa) you. 

John xvi, 27. For the Father himself loveth (g:Aec) you, because ye 
have loved (reg:Agjxare) me. 

The fact is, that all the phases of love expressed in the New Testament 
by dyardw, are there expressed also by gc#éw: the love of God for Christ; 
the love of Christ for his disciples; the ambitious love of honor; the 
tender, disciplining love of God for his children; the love of Christ emo- 
tionally for his friends; and God’s emotional love for those whom Christ 
loves, 

Observe further, that it would be expected, if the change from ayardéu 
to giAéo was intended to be significant, that Peter's answer would have 
indicated his appreciation of this new phase of the question. But Peter 
replies gAd, in each instance. 

Note, also, that the record is, “ He saith to him again the second time,” 
“‘the third time.” If the sense of the inquiry was modified, this ‘‘ second ” 
and ‘‘third” time would be superfluous, The expressions denote the 
repetition, not the modification of the question. The triple iteration 
emphasized the inquiry, and ‘‘ grieved” or annoyed (éAv7797) Peter, be- 
cause he had already twice affirmed his love. The annoyance would not 
have been warranted if Peter had comprehended any variety in the 
questions, 

There seems to be no warrant for the interpretation which alleges 
incompleteness in the Authorized Version (nor does the Revised Version 
suggest improvement or amplification). The best that can be said of the 
condemned exegesis is that it is ingenious; it is clearly not necessary, nor 
is there by it substituted any teaching more valuable than the evident 
one of the recital as it appears in the common version. Any interpreta- 


tion is to be deprecated which obscures or distracts attention from the 


weighty import of this catechism, Its obvious lesson is that true, intense 
love for Christ is the disciple’s incentive to and warrant for the Christ-life, 
which Peter came at last to comprehend and imitate; and the impres- 
sions of this lesson recurred to him when he so eloquently described to 
after Christians the quickening power of love for the Saviour, and said to 
them, ‘‘ Ye were as sheep going astray; but are now returned unto the 
Shepherd and Bishop of your souls” (1 Pet. ii, 25). 
Boston, Mass. ALFRED A. Post. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


Tue Rev. Dr. E. L. Parks, of the Gammon School of Theology, has 
prepared an admirable outline of Systematic Theology as set forth in the 
required books of our Conference course. He begins with Pope, giving 
for volume one, twenty-two topics; volume two, twenty-four topics; 
volume three, thirty topics. Part Il. of Watson’s Jnstitutes he arranges 
in forty-five topics; Wesley’s Plain Account, in twenty topics; Atone- 
Mhent in Christ, by Miley, in twenty six topic s. The Analysis of Butler's 
Analogy, by Dr. Parks, is especially helpful. We hope to see the entire 
list of topics published in an ‘‘Itinerant Club Series.” The following 
outline of Dr. Miley’s book on Atonement in Christ will illustrate Dr. 
Parks’s method. 
ATONEMENT IN Curist.—MILEY. 


os : , 
i, ihe pian of the work. 











2. The scope, mode of treatment, importance of fact and doctrine, data, relation 
theology, and definition of the atonement in Clirrist. 
The proof of the reality of the atonement in facts, terms, and priesthood and 

Sat 

4. The relation of the nature of the necessity to the theory of the atonement 

5. The nature of the necessity for the atonement found in the function and 

CS8SiiLy OL pel ral governn t 

6. T s mes of iversal | ss after penalty or sovereign forgiveness 

st be rejected 

7. Why divine forgiveness cannot be granted on natural repentance; the bear- 
ing of y ess 

5 I ular it S ntific ciass at n f e tis ries of e mement 

9. Criticism of the vicarious rep n by love, self-propitiation in 
self-sacrifi reais mys al, and 

10 e facts and refutatiomof the s fluc theory 





13 he principles of t satisfaction t I 

14. The tests which condemn the satisfaction theory. 

15. The basal facts upon which the governmental theory is founded. Its origin 
and its posit 1 in Ar im the g) 

16, The character. nature of peuailies, and relation to atonement of p ibliej istice. 

17. The theory of the atonement determined to be the governmental by the 
real and deepest necessity, the rectoral value of penalty and of the atonement, the 
consistent interpretation of Scripture terms, and Scripture facts. 

18. In what sense is t atonement a@ satisfaction to divine justice ? 

19. ements which constitute the sufficiency of the atonement 


I 
20. The atonement a lesson of must exalted character for all created intelligences. 


21. Answers to the objections that the atonement is irrational, a violation of 


ustice, a releasement from duty, an aspersion of divine goodness. 
22. The determining law of the extent of the atonement. 


23. The universality of the atonement proved by the pleasure of the Father 


i 
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24. The interpretation of Scripture passages which have been adduced to 
support a limited atonement. 
25. The various groups of Scripture passages which teach the universality of 






the atonement. 
26. The fallacies of the view that the atonement is limited. 







Our young candidate for examination on Dr, Miley’s work may find 





real and valuable assistance in the above outline. Here is an analysis of 
the whole book. By reading it over frequently, and then by committing 
it to memory, the student is well on his way toward its mastery. His 







mind is awakened to the vastness and importance of the theme. Spe- 





cific topics are clearly presented to him. He can at once begin a process 
of self-examination, ‘‘ What do I make out of topic 5?” he asks him- 
self. The more he thinks on ‘ 
tion of the ‘‘atonement” to “the function and necessity of penalty in 
moral government,” the deeper he gets into a great problem; and the 
more he thinks about it on his own account before he refers to the page 
or pages of the text-book which discuss it, the more he thirsts to know; 
and the more he thirsts and thinks and talks with himself and others, 







moral government,” ‘‘ penalty,” the rela- 







with the more attention and avidity does he read the author, and the more 






eagerly he goes to other authors, until he knows the subject and has it 





at his tongue’s end, 

Suppose, now, that our candidate resolves to give a course of four or 
five Thursday evening lectures to his young people, or to the Bible classes, 
or to the more advanced members of the ‘‘ Epworth League,” on the 







doctrine of the atonement, telling his hearers that he will simply give 
them an outline of Dr. Miley’s book, using such illustrations as may come 
to him in his effort to make the matter plain to his people: do we not 
see what a school of practice this process becomes to him? and what a 







stimulant to his people? Suppose, also, that he preach two or three ser- 





mons, for example, on topics six and seven, twelve, seventeen, twenty, and 





twenty-one, and perhaps a sermon on topic twenty-five: thus he will master 





not merely a book, but a subject; be prepared for an honorable examina- 
tion; and in the meanwhile educate his people. This same method may 
be pursued with all the books and subjects of his Conference course. 








The Denver Itinerants’ Club held in Trinity Church, September 8-14, 
yas pronounced by the ministers who attended it a complete success, 
The attendance, attention, active participation, and enthusiasm of the 
brethren during the seventeen sessions of the club were proof of the hold 
which the new movement has upon them, and of the demand for the fur- 
ther development of this Itinerants’ Biblical and Theological School. 
Lectures were delivered, the Conference course outlined, and lessons in 








vocal music given; but among the most valuable of the exercises were 
the “ Conversations” and “ Praxes,” by which the whole club was set at 
work thinking and talking. Especially profitable were the reading of 
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hymns with after-criticism, the written definitions of theological terms, 
the answers to the questions, ‘‘ What are the people we preach to thinking 
about ?” ‘* What are some of the things which weaken ministerial influ- 
ence?” The result of the Denver Club will be a permanent organization, 
with an annual meeting, local church music-schools for promoting con- 
gregational singing, greater attention to the ‘ordering of public wor- 
ship” even in little country churches and school-houses, the thorough 
mastery of the Conference course of study, the selection of more skillful 
examiners, and greater care at the door of the Conference as to the men 
admitted on trial and into full membership. 


The editor of this department of the Methodist Review wrote the .0o.- 
lowing note to every examiner in the four years’ course of the Troy 
Conference: 


How would you, as a friend, a teacher, and an examiner, advise a probationer 
or other undergraduate in his Annual Conference to begin and to proceed in his 
preparation for his annual examination in the book or subject indicated below? 
Please give me a careful, condensed, very short, comprehensive, practical reply. 


All of the examiners did not give answer, but from several we received 


the following: 


tev. G. H. Van Dusen: 1. As early in the year as possible read the book 
(Wesley's Plain Account) with care and attention, so as to master the plan and 
make thorough acquaintance with details. 2. Go through the book a second time 
near the close of the year thoroughly (note-book in hand), studying care fully the 


progressive development of the author’s thought, and giving especial attention to 
the statements in"which he defines the doctrine and gives scriptural proofs. 
3. Write out a full and comprehensive statement in your own language of the 
doctrine as held by Wesley, answering thus a list of questions suggested to your 
mind as covering an adequate examination of the book. By this process you will 
make yourself master of it. 

Dr. Geo. W. Brown: 1.1 would advise him to make a careful and complete 
preview of the entire book (Pope’s Compendium, volume ii), the subjects treated 
and the method of treatment, that he may comprehend the work to be done, 
2. To make a thorough study—not a mere cursory reading or superficial cram- 
ming—of the large portions of the book, division by division, until clearly com- 
prehended and firmly fixed in the mind. 3. To thorouglily review the portions 
studied, in connection with a careful reading of the fine-print matter. 4. To 
make a full synopsis of the work, covering every point studied—from memory as 
far as practicable. 5. To remember that the most important part of a preacher's 
equipment is a thorough knowledge of scriptural theology. 

Dr. Geo. W. Brown: 1. Be willing to work. This volume (Harman, O. T., 
chaps. 31-52) mastered will make the Bible a new book to you. Gird up your 
loins like a man and make its teachings your own, 2. Cultivate concentration of 
mind. Sitting dreamily over a book is not study. Call back the mind when it 
wanders and compel it to give undivided attention to your work. 3. Endeavor 
to get precise ideas. The reason why so much is forgotten is that it was never 
really known, It never stood out sharp and clear-cut before the mind. 
One clear idea is worth more than a dozen half-formed hazy notions. 
Try to give your thoughts the boundary of a definition. Such a mastery 
of this work will make the books of the Bible stand out to you, each 
with an individuality of itsown. 4. Make an analysis. “Study with pen in 
hand,” The table of contents will help you. Preserve in condensed form, per- 
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haps on the margin of your study Bible, data as to date, authorship, and purpose 
of each book of the Bible. 5. Review with some one—some neiglbor-pastor 
who is taking the course, or your wife. The writer did both, to his great ad- 
vantage. If unable to do this, write a series of questions, then turn “come 
mittee ” and examine yourself. 6, Search elsewhere for information. You will 
tind help in commentaries, McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia; Horne’s IJntro- 
duction: Smith, Kitto, Peirce’s Word of God Opened, Pentecost’s Jn the Volume 
of the Book, and elsewhere, 1. Utilize your work. Much of homiletical value, 
aud much that will aid you in Bible-class or normal-class instruction, will be found 
in this book—as in the entire course. If you wish to make a thing doubly your 
own, tell it to others. 8. Study for the culture and broadening of your own mind, 
and not for the examination simply. 


Rev. 8. McLavGauin: I would advise a probationer, or under-graduate, to be- 
git: and continue his preparation for the second year’s examination on The Sacra- 
ments Biblically Treated, by consulting every passage in the Bible on the subject 
in hand, until mastered in all its ramified relationship. Baxter's Analytical Greek 
Lericon, and Young's Analytical Concordance, would help and save time. It 
might then be well to read and master one or two works of the best authors on 
the given subject. 


Rev. W. W. Cox: Read preface to get author’s idea of book (Thalheimer’s 
Medieval and Modern History), then table of contents for a comprehensive view of 
whole work. At the end of every twelve to fifteen sections is a recapitulation. 
Read to one of these, then make one (written) of your own, and compare with one 
given by the author, Then read same sections again and make another recapitu- 
lation. Proceed thus through entire volume. 

There are five books in the volume, and at close of each one are Questions for 
Review. When one book is finished, as per above plan, endeavor to formulate in 
writing a clear and comprehensive answer to every one of these questions. Mark 
those which you cannot satisfactorily answer, and afterward turn to the sections 
suggested and re-study until an answer can readily be given. 

When the entire volume has thus been finished again go carefully over the whole 
by using the Questions for Review and the answers you have written, This will 
also be a good plan for the final review. 


tev. ©. V. Grismer: Pope's Compendium—1. Study carefully the table of con- 
tents. Thus get a bird’s-eye view of the book. 2. Study the coarse print in which 
the author states his doctrines. This throughout; thus getting a nearer view 
of the book. 3. Study the fine print with the coarse, mastering the proofs and 
the history of the doctrines presented, 4, Review the book by means of the mar- 
ginal notes. 


Rev. M. Hircucock: Let the student read the book (Miley on Atonement) care- 
fully, keeping in mind these questions: 1, What are the three leading theories of 
atonement? 2. To what general system of theology does each correspond ? 
3. How does each answer to the Scripture teaching concerning au atonement ? 
4. How far does each seem reasonable as a means to accomplish the end designed— 
that is, to bring men from sin back toGod? Review the book so far as is neces- 
sary to have a definite opinion concerning the last two of these questions. Other 
parts of the book are subordinate. If the student has in mind the three theories 
with the arguments for and against, he has the substance of the book. 


* 
Rev. D. M. Gates: Porter’s Elements of Intellectual Science is admirably classi- 
tied in four parts, I would advise the student to master each part separately and 
then study them in their relation to each other. 


Rev. Henry Wrient: My advice to an undergraduate in preparing for an ex- 
amination in Butler’s Analogy would be: 1. To read the book carefully, re-reading 
any paragraph or part as he proceeds until he understands the author’s meaning 
clearly. 2. To read each chapter carefully, endeavoring to fix the author’s argu- 
ments in his mind, and then, with the aid of Tefft’s Analysis, review until he can 
easily and clearly recall the author’s arguments in each chapter, and so proceed to 
the end of the book ; and then, with the aid of the Analysis, review the whole book. 
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If I could not get Tefft’s Analysis, or one as good, I should prepare one for myself 
upon the second reading of the book. The use of the Analysis will greatly facili- 
tate the uuderstanding of the author’s meaning (which it is sometimes quite diff- 
cult to do), and also help to recall and fix in the mind his arguments, 


The ‘‘Ttinerant Club” idea found its expression in the Troy Confer- 
ence, in connection with the Summer School of Theology organized this 
year at Round Lake, N. Y., under the presidency of Rev. Dr. H. A. 
Buttz, of Drew Theological Seminary. The aim of this summer school 
was as follows: 1. To give opportunity for the review of the Hebrew of 
the Old, and the Greek of the New, Testament, under the direction of 
acknowledged masters. 2. To afford opportunity for the Conference 
committees of examination and the young men in the Conference classes 
to meet, and leisurely and carefully consider their work, and, if any com- 
mittees and classes so decided, to pass the examination in some part of 
their studies; at least to take a broad preview of the prescribed course 
of study, assisted by reviews of the respective text-books, lectures upon 
cognate themes, etc, 3. To give to ministers of the Gospel the privilege 
of considering, under the direction of some of the leading minds of the 
age, the most important and practical questions connected with real min- 
isterial success. Questions of archeology and sociology, as well as thos 
of homiletics and pastoral theology, were to be open for free discussion. 

This scheme was presented to the Conference at its session at Saratoga 
Springs, and was indorsed with the thanks of the Conference, and by 
resolution it was recommended that the preachers, so far as practicable, 
attend, and that the churches grant their pastors vacations for that pur- 
pose. The presiding elders earnestly strove to give success to the effort, 
and the chairmen of all the examining committees heartily co-operated. 
The result was that all the classes and all the committees were repre- 
sented, some of them quite largely, and some of the studies were so thor- 
oughly discussed that excellent examinations were passed in them. 

In addition to this Conference work, President Buttz daily met a class of 
beginners in Hebrew, and also conducted a most interesting and profitable 
series of “Studies in the English Bible,” while Professor James Strong, 
8.T.D., taught daily classes in Hebrew and New Testament Greek. 

There was also each afternoon a lecture on some such important and 
practical theme as ‘‘ Inspiration,” ‘‘ Agnosticism,” ‘‘ Pastoral Work,” 
‘‘The Song of Songs,” ‘‘The Pastor and Young Men,” ‘‘ Bible Archeol- 
ogy,” etc., followed by free discussion of the subject. 

The normal work of the Assembly was carried on simultaneously with 
the other departments, and from these classes some of the younger min- 
isters obtained valuable hints and helps for their work. 

Tuition and furnished rooms or tents were free to all ministers, and as 


the brethren present expressed the highest appreciation of their privileges, 
it is confidently expected that next year a still larger number will avail 
themselves of such rare opportunities for increasing their efficiency in 
their great life-work. B. B. Loomis, 

Cor. Sec. Round Lake Association. 
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EDITORIAL REVIEWS. 
FORBIGN RESUME. 


THE GENERAL SITUATION. 

AaITaTIon is the watchword of the day throughout Europe. Every- 
where the tocsin of strife and struggle is being sounded—to-day, it is 
religion, to-morrow economics in its various phases, and again the social 
question par excellence. Just now the general feeling is running against 
State interference—against state reasons, state universities, state clergy, 
state councils, and even state railroads. The. people feel that they have 
been too much governed in the past, and would much like to escape the 
leading strings of state, and launch out a little into the open sea for them- 
selves. And a favorable wind seems to prevail at present for those who 
would venture on a voyage. 

Some of the European countries are looking in this sense toward their 
great schools, France seems on the eve of reviving her great universities 
of Paris, of Lyons, of Montpelier, etc. Under Napoleon all these were 
absorbed into one great machine called the University of France, which 
is so vague that it requires close investigation to know just what it means. 
And it is nowthe grand master of all the universities of France who deals 
the first blow at the scaffolding of this imperial monument. In his dis- 
course at the recent celebration of the sixth centenary of the former and 
ancient University of Montpelier the minister of public instruction struck 
the first blow by his energetic and telling words in favor of autonomy. 
He declares his intention to submit to the Chambers a bill which will 
reorganize some of these ancient university bodies with their own rights, 
and especially their own budget, and the power to administer their own 
finances and receive legacies on the model of the great universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, of Géttingen and Heidelberg. 

Indeed, in some of the great German institutions the tendency is the 
same, though modified by nationality. The Russians are trying to get rid 
of the Germans in their schools, though these have built them up. Bo- 
hemia is determined: to have a university teaching the Czech, instead of 
being beholden to the German schools and tongue; while the Hungarians 
are claiming their own national school from Austria, And then and there 
arises the agitating question for Austria, where she will be able to stop if 
she once starts on this uncertain path; for she has other nationalities, as 
the various Slavonic races, which will soon plead for the same grace. 

If all the reforms demanded are in-a small measure granted, it is clear 
that much unripe fruit will be shaken from the trees only to lie on the 
ground and rot, for the people are too little trained and cultured to know 
how to nurse and nourish such a progeny. But there is nothing better 
than good combats to make good combatants. 
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I. RELIGIOUS. 
THE AGITATION IN BERLIN. 

The evangelical council in Berlin has at last felt the necessity of ap- 
peals to the clergy of the State Church to come out more energetically in 
the attack on social evils. It has issued a call to all preachers to come 
forward into practical work, and gives them counsel as to the manner of 
proceeding with the help of the Church in the present Socialist agitations. 
And it runs in substance thus: The more exacting the epoch the greater 
is the duty and responsibility of the divine office. . . . And we need for 
its fulfillment no newmeans. The word of God and the sacraments have 
lost nothing of their rescuing and preserving force. But if the alienated 
ones are again to seek the Church, the Church must first seek them. 
Therefore the burden lies to-day on those who have the special care of 
souls, and in presence of the need, that burden is as great as are the needs, 
Not only do the congregations have their duty, but all soul-caring activi- 
ties must now come into full activity and power, And the more ener- 
getically this shall be performed in the future the more easy it will be to 
reach all hearts. Congregational care throug! deaconesses must be great- 
ly extended, and women’s associations, with their effective activity, must 
be at their side. The great influence of the Sunday-school on the family 
must not be neglected, nor must the work of the Church among the sick 
and the poor be carried on in any other than in a Christian sense, 


PROTESTANT GOSPEL WORK IN BELGIUM. 

The origin of gospel mission work in Belgium dates back to 1837, up 
to which period nothing in the line of evangelization had been done. It 
started with two or three stations; now it has twenty-eight. Twenty 
churches have been built, divine service is licld in ninety stations, and 
by occasional preaching there is gospel work in some seventy other places, 
Besides this, the colporteurs have reached two hundred other points, so 
that the Protestant Church in Belgium now numbers seven thousand six 
hundred members, all of whom, with the exception of about four hundred, 
were originally Catholics. For three years nearly five hundred new mem- 
bers have been added annually to the list. If there were money enough, 
a larger number of pastors and colporteurs might easily find profitable 
work. These latter now bring the call from various villages to send 
them a pastor. . 

3ut it is only with great difficulty that the present corps of thirty-four 
pastors, with evangelists and Bible-readers, can be supported, The ery 
is therefore for help, and the money cannot be obtained in Belgium, 
which is in some regards the most fanatical Catholic land in Europe. 
Most of what is now expended comes from abroad: of 140,000 francs 
Belgium supplies but 50,000. But even this is a’great deal when we con- 
sider that the members of the Protestant churches are nearly all from the 
ranks of the poor, who earn their bread with great effort. In spite of 
their poverty, however, they make great exertions to support the work, 
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and many touching examples are related of their self-sacrifice for the aid 
of the Church. The fact that the Church comes largely from the labor- 
ing classes is a cause of financial weakness, but is an encouragement as 
far as true gospel work is concerned; for just in these ranks it can do 
most good. These Protestants now number hundreds who have been 
rescued from a life of drunkenness and misery. In all the troubled and 
exciting periods of these latter days the Protestant Church has main- 
tained its honor and Christian character. 

The well-known French Protestant pastor, Godet, who visited Belgium 
last year and went about among the churches, writes thus of them: 
“ Never has the examination of any churches so much commanded my 
attention and interest as those of Belgium. The congregations came 
mostly from the ranks of the toilers, who are a simple people, without 
culture; but the Gospel very soon exents a strong influence over them. 
The reading and study of the Bible instructs and elevates them; their 
newly acquired conviction holds them back from the excesses of their 
comrades, their external conditions are visibly improved, and they soon 
attain comparative wealth and ease. The moral status of these Prot- 
estant families is a striking fact which calls general attention to them, 
and which is of greater value than many assertions. The members of 
these congregations take upon themselves heavy burdens, and they are 
determined to bear still greater ones for their cause, and therefore I 
appeal to all Protestant Churches to help the Belgian Mission Church in 
its patient Christian efforts.” 


THE RUSSO-GREEK CHURCH. 

The Russian czar, as head of the Church, is quite zealous in the pro- 
tection of its spiritual interests, and he is now spending large sums of 
money in the erection of churches for the congregations that he expects 
will come. Having lately built in Riga, at the expense of the State, a 
magnificent Russian cathedral, he is now turning his attention to Reval, 
the capital of Esthland, which is to be favored in the same way. The 
endowment of the emperor gives character and influence to a committee 
which is now appealing to all orthodox Christians for contributions for the 
purpose of this structure, 

That in this enterprise political aims occupy the foreground is quite 
evident from the fact which is emphasized in the appeal, namely, that 
Reval can scarcely be regarded as a Russian city; the steeples that are 
now Visible from the sea and the land all belong to the Russian Churches, 
The present Greck cathedral was formerly a Lutheran church, which, 
on the seizure of Reval, was turned first into a garrison church for the 
troops and then into a Greek edifice; but, with all the changes made in 
its external appearance, it still bears a close resemblance to Western 
churches. Now, when the Greek Church is no longer ‘‘ persecuted and 
oppressed” in the land, but has become the ruling one, it is thought to 
be the right time to build a Russian cathedral as a sign of the triumph of 
Orthodoxy. Thus far the contributions have come in but sparingly, and 
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the State in the end will doubtless be obliged to contribute handsomely 
for the pious cause, The new Russian church now being built in Warsaw 
has already cost the State 700,000 roubles, and the municipal council of 
the city has already granted 300,000 roubles. The last Roman Catholic 
nunnery in Russia, which originally belonged to the Franciscans, has 
now, by order of tlle government, been transformed into a prison, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS ABROAD. 


It is almost amusing to American veterans in the Sunday-school work to 
listen to the new-born enthusiasm in this line of those to whom its present 
development is a wonder. The Protestant churches of Paris recently had 
a sort of anniversary in the summer for all their schools in that city, 
which assembled in the famous Trocadero, one of the most beautiful of 
the public balls of the capital. Five thousand children were there, 
grouped according to their schools, having banners and streamers adorned 
with symbols or devices. While the schools of Paris were in the body of 
the hall those of the McAll missions and the outer districts were in the 
galleries, the same bright sun smiling genially on them all. 

On the platform behind the row of pastors were raised seats occupied 
by representatives of all the phases of the Protestant work. The pro- 
gramme was magnificently carried out. All the children sang in unison 
the hymns prepared and studied in advance, or replied verse for verse to 
hymns by those on the platform, the effect being new and pleasing. 

But what of the orators? These were perfect of their kind, and capti- 
vated the little public for two hours, or rather the public of little ones, 
One of them gave a very paternal and touching discourse, while another 
gave good advice to youth by words beginning with the vowels, and thus 
exhorting them to learn and obey. Then a messenger armed with a new 
attraction on a long table—it was nothing less than a missionary chariot 
from Lessonto, in Africa, the seat of a French mission. The children’s 
necks were craned and eyes strained to see the team of six oxen before 
the vehicle and two negroes driving a wagon covered with canvass. 
This was a French object lesson. Another orator spoke of the beauties 
of nature in a style to be comprehended by the children, and enjoyed by 
the parents. Finally came the humorous speech hy a ‘ French Talmage ” 
which was a huge success with the children, who greeted it with immense 
applause, that was reechoed by the adults. In short, it was voted that 
the president of the combined schools had done wonders to get up so in- 
teresting a programme, and all present felt that God had favored the first 
Sunday-school anniversary in France. 


IN JERUSALEM. 


A government architect in Jerusalem announces that he thinks he has 
discovered the tomb of Isaiah in the village of Siloam under the walls of 
Jerusalem, It was evidently an ancient chapel hewn in the rock, which 
has for a time served as last resort to a poor felluli as a store-house for his 
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straw. A Greek inscription engraved over the niche of an altar shows 
that this sanctuary was dedicated to the prophet Isaiah, As there is 
shown a little further on in the valley, near the Pool of Siloam, the place 
where Isaiah is said to have been sawed in two between two boards by 
order of the king, Manasseh, it is probable that in the Middle Ages at 
Siloam they used to show the pilgrims the tomb of Isaiah, but their ac- 
counts on this point were so indistinct that the tomb can no longer 
be found, 

The inhabitants of Siloam, who are confirmed Mussulman fanatics, 
forbid to Christians access to their dwellings. We know by Matt. xxiii, 
29, and Luke xi, 47, that in the time of Jesus the Jews had already built 
monuments on the tombs of the principal prophets. It is not, therefore, 
impossible that the chapel found by the architect Schick was erected on 
the place which was considered in the first age of our era to be that of 
the tomb of Isaiah. When the report of this discovery was noised abroad 
the Russians and the Latins contended for the purchase of the chapel. 
The Latina finally obtained it for the price of 4,000 francs. 


li. LITERARY. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DELITZSCH. 


On his seventieth birthday Delitzsch, by special request, sent a small 
autobiography to the Norwegian Mission Journal. Of this the German 
original was lost, and an admirer has just translated it back into the Ger- 
man, in which we find it, and feel that our readers will enjoy an epitome 
of it in its original simplicity : 

‘*T was born in Leipsic, and baptized in the St. Nicholas Church. My 
father kept a junk-shop, and his profits were small, so that my childhood 
was a hard one. From my youth up my benefactor was a Jew named 
Levy; he lived with us and dealt in books. Without his aid I should 
never have been able to study. After passing through the ordinary 
schools I came out a complete rationalist. I felt a drawing toward God, 
but the person of Jesus was for me enveloped in deep darkness. I went 
to the university to study philosophy and philology. Seeking for truth, 
I plunged into the systems of the German philosophers, of whom Fichte 
was especially attractive to me, <A university friend, who had found 
Jesus and loved him, worked incessantly to bring me to the faith. I 
withstood him long, but to-dayI can point to the spot in the street of my 
native city where a beam from above placed me in the same condition as 
Thomas when he exclaimed, ‘‘My Lord and my God!” I then studied 
theology, and mingled with Christian families, and the three years of my 
university course were the sweetest of my life—the spring-time of my 
spiritual love. 

‘*My most welcome friends were tle Jewish missionaries Goldberg and 
Becker, who came to the fair in order to work among the Jews. These 
two men were the first to teach me to love the people from whom the 
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Saviour sprang. It'sounds almost absurd for me, the Hebraist, to say 
that Becker gave me my first rabbinical instruction, I had a little knowl- 
edge of the Hebrew from the gymnasium, and the study became my 
favorite. A fruit of my missionary labor I found in my benefactor, Hirsch, 
My confession of Christ bore in him late but ripe fruit, and he was bap- 
tized in the Christian faith, but soon died. On the one hand I became 
practically active, and on the other J devoted myself entirely to Hebraic 
and Old Testament studies. In the school I became acquainted with my 
dear friend Caspari. Our aim was the same, although our dispositions 
were so different. 

‘*My mother was the daughter of a musician in a little city between 
Leipsic and Halle. When she became a widow and stood alone in the 
world she established a little book-trade which she still carried on when 
I became a professor. This contrast pained me much, but she was deter- 
mined to be independent, for which she was not to be blamed. She was 
a noble woman, esteemed and loved by all who knew her, but she had a 
small meed of pleasure in this world. She died in my arms, and was glad 
to be permitted to go home. She was an earnest Christian, and a steady 
bearer of the Cross. 

‘*T have often been asked for some memories from my life, but I have 
never been so communicative before as to these my Norwegian brethren. 
My later life and works are soon told, In 1842 I wrote concerning the 
prophet Habakkuk. And from my hours of devotion came forth my 
book on the communion. In my enthusiasm for Jewish literature I wrote 
the history of Jewish poetry. I became professor in Rostock, then in 
Erlangen, and finally in Leipsic. My Hebrew New Testament appeared 
in 1877, and has now reaclied the fifth edition. 

‘* My wife was from a Christian family, and the fruit of our marriage was 
four sons. The eldest, John, died in 1876, as professor of theology, and 
lies buried in Genoa; his brother Ernest had preceded him; he had, as 
military surgeon, gone all through the Franco-German war, had suffered 
much, and now lies buried in Leipsic. My two youngest sons are still 
alive; the elder of them is a clerk in the bank, and the younger, Fried- 
rich, born in 1850, is now professor of Assyriology. I was seventy years 
old in 1883, and my birthday was more of an ovation than I desired. 
The sweetest greetings were from the missions; they were to me like 
a.lullaby.” 


DE PRESSENSE ON VINET. 


The revival of the love for Vinet is quite phenomenal. Even Pressensé 
has brought a recent literary criticism of the sterling man before the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences in about these terms: I have the 
honor to present to the academy a literary criticism of Vinet by Dr. 
Molines, a pastor of the Reformed Church, who has caused much brill- 
jant discussion even in the Ievue des Deux Mondes and in the columns of 
the Journal des Débats, both of which have taken occasion to pay due 
homage to a great Christian thinker. 
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There is such unity in the work of Vinet that one cannot isolate his 
literary criticism from his general conception of things, always animated 
by the broadest and loftiest spirit of Christianity. To comprehend Vinet 
as a critic one must know Vinet as a man. He was the Pascal of the 
Reformed Churches. This name belongs to him, whether he is consid- 
ered in the amplitude of his religious conceptions or in his character as 
author. We may add that Vinet, like Pascal, suffered in the rude school 
of disease, and it was only in conquering a body broken by an implaca- 
ble disease that he accomplished his immense intellectual labor. His 
thought, his soul, his style even, were incessantly bathed in the fierce 
crucible of suffering. Vinet was a part of his epoch, and he passed 
through all its storms. His unshaken faith was mingled with criticism, 
for he subjected it to the most liberal examination; it finds certainty out- 
side of exterior authority, which it repelled as a bait and a vain appear- 
ance. His intelligence did not conceal itself in a closet, but remained 
profoundly and broadly human. In short, he was one of the grandest 
and truest liberals of our times. Religious liberty, impelled to its last 
sequence, had no more thorough, no more powerful, defender. This broad 
mind was an ascetic in the moral sense; and this union of a liberalism so 
elevated, so free from all unsectarian prejudice, was not his least origt- 
nality. Vinet loved truth, not glory; and thence this noble disdain for 
every thing that could bring him out of the obscurity. 


THE GERMANS, BY A CATHOLIC. 


The famous Catholic savant, Janssen, has just added to his fame in 
an undesirable way by his recent History of the German Nation from a 
Catholic Point of View. In two volumes, written in a brilliant and mar- 
velously supple style, the skillful detractor of the Reformation parades 
before his readers, in a series of attractive biographies, a certain number 
of personalities whose thoughts and works have exerted a decisive influ- 
ence on his own development. In this way we have Huber, and Carl 
Ritter, the celebrated father of physical geography in Germany; Alexander 
von Humboldt, the learned naturalist; Arthur Schopenhauer, Richard 
Rothe—all Protestants, whose Catholicizing tendencies Janssen would 
bring out in bold relief. 

No one could be more skillful in this work than Janssen; it would be 
easy to be more historically correct and just. It of course goes without 
saving that the popularity of the author is on the increase among his 
co-religionists; it is not so pleasant to be obliged to say that this is also 
the case among many Protestants, who were not the last to listen to his 
lectures and applaud them, He is the official and titled historian of Ger- 
man Catholicism, and he is clearly in the way of founding a school. The 
tension between Catholics and Protestants is now very great, and these 
writings of the new ultramontane school contribute but little to remedy 
this state of things. Perhaps the new policy inaugurated by the present 
government will lead to a few modifications in the relation to these two 
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great confessions which should find every interest in proceeding together 
against the socialistic conspiracies. This is greatly to be desired, for 
nothing contributes so much to maintain irritation and distrust in all 
hearts as this sad mania for sneers and calumny that is now struggling for 
the right of way in literary manners. 

Germany has just passe | through a season of conferences and congresses, 
some of these having been immense assemblages. Stécker and Wagner— 
the well-known professor of political economy—have played in these an 
important part, and all parties seem inclined to find some compromise 
between conflicting interests. So that this is by no means an era to 
increase the gap between the two great sects. 


LITERARY ITALY. 


The literary world of Italy has of late gone mad in the matter of lectures. 
Even the famous statesman and scholar and historian, Signor Bonghi, has 
succeeded in tiring the patience of his auditors from the desk. But a 
certain Signor Tocco has carried off the palm in this contest in his lectures 
on the ‘‘ Religious Orders and the Heretics of the Middle Ages.” His 
analysis was declared to be delicate and impartial, and his exposition well 
sustained and exact, though a little dry. He neglected no sects or here- 
sies, forgotten or remembered, and the sum total of his conclusion was 
that though all these sects may have had, or not, their raison d'étre ** they 
all had at least the privilege of perishing, for their asceticism shows a 
spirit of intolerance which, in the long run, would have rendered them 
less tolerable than the religious orders of the Catholic Church.” In con- 
cluding, however, the professor acknowledged that the Vaudois had 
escaped this ‘‘ fate.” Now this was, of course, the Italian view of the 
teacher, for Italian Catholics know little or nothing of Protestantism 
except through these. He, on this point, says: ‘‘ To this decadence of 
heretical sects of the Middle Ages we know, however, one exception, and 
this is the Vaudois Church. But if this one escapes from the inexorable 
destiny of history it is because, while leaving behind it the old ideal of 
poverty and abstinence, it has drawn from the Reformation a new spirit, 
and since then has gone forth in a new direction.” He might have said, 
besides this, that if the Vaudois have owed much to the Reformation, this 
latter owed something to the gospel ideal of Waldo and other apostolic 
leaders. It is a difficult thing for the most liberal leaders of Italian 
thouglit to see any good thing in the religious life outside of Catholicism 
—if they leave this they usually leave all religious conviction, and turn 
their backs on all religious effort. And even the few that incline to the 
Protestant Church do so in no deep religious spirit. From childhood 


up they have been inclined to consider religion as a ceremony, and it is 
not easy for them totally to abandon the old thought, 
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PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 


INDIVIDUALISM is the consummate product of civilization. The word 
itself is of wide significance. It means more than the simple consciousness 
of selfhood, or even the strong qualities received by natural endowment. 
In its widest sense it may include, besides, the broadening of scholastic 
training, the elevation of religious cult, achievement along every line of 
industry, and a widely-pervading influence. Individualism, in other 
words, is to be and to do one’s best. Such an individual development is 
the unalterable aim of the ideal civilization; and out of warped, down- 
trodden, mute humanity it seeks to evolve the corrected, the uplifted, the 
vocal, But no heathen civilization, remote or recent, has borne in largest 
fruitage this perfect individualism, It may be sometimes difficult to esti- 
mate antiquity at its proper worth. Remoteness from the century which 
we scrutinize, the paucity of historic records, or ofttimes their legendary 
character and evident apocryphalness tend to severe and unjust judgment 
upon the epoch investigated. Nevertheless, having made all allowances 
for these hinderances to right judgment, the fact remains of the inferi- 
ority of all heathen civilizations in fostering the highest individualism. 
No land of mistaken moral codes and brutal practices, no age that cheap- 
ened the priceless heritage of life, could produce the noblest type of 
manhood. The old Egyptian dynasties grew sphinxes, obelisks, granite 
pyramids, and treasure-cities rather than men. Such civilizations as the 
Persian and the Hindu rated men as beasts, Trajan threw ten thousand 
immortals to the lions. Mareus Aurelius, Cincinnatus, and Socrates, 
in their symmetrical character; Solon, with his famous tables of legis- 
lation; Homer, with his matchless epic; Agricola, with his conquering 
sword, came to their greatness despite their environments and centu- 
ries. Now and then such rare fruitage ripens in all temperatures, as the 
edelweiss among Alpine snows, But heathenism, for the most part, has 
tended to personal limitations in intellectuality, in morals, in achieve- 
ment, A Christian civilization alone makes possible the largest individ- 
ualism. Only under the benign shadow of the cross has the humanity of 
the past, and shall the humanity of the future, come to its noblest perfec- 
tion. We must recognize, it is true, that Christianity has been hampered 
in its plans for mankind by aggrandizing forces or erroneous systems 
of thought that have sprung up within its midst. So the iron rule of 
the hierarchy through the Dark Ages repressed free thought, free speaking, 
free growth. So the feudal system made for centralization and in- 
dividual restriction. And so one of the greatest problems upon the 
Christianity of the present is to harmonize some of the current socialistic 
movements with the largest personal liberty to be and to grow unto per- 
fection. The ideal civilization, notwithstanding, is the Christian. Indi- 
vidualism has no reasonable hope except in it. Nor is Christianity in- 
sensible of its high mission. It does not exist primarily to launch ships 
upon the seas or to build cities upon the land. It exists to help upward 
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the being who commands the ships and inhabits the cities. It sees the 
statue in the shapeless marble. It carves the stone, as Angelo cut his 
statue of Moses, into symmetrical and enduring individuality. 

Medical science marches forward! The Tenth International Congress, 
recently concluded at Berlin, is a sure gauge of this advance. Over eight 
thousand physicians were reported as in attendance, from many parts of 
the civilized world. This included at least five hundred from the United 
States, who had taken the transatlantic tour in high devotion to the 
interests of their profession. The skill and distinguished reputation of 
many of these delegates were a guarantee to the world of the high qual- 
ity of their gathering and of the large value of their scientific deductions. 
Even to the ordinary layman, uninstructed in medical technicalities, the 
proceedings have a fascinating interest. In the antiquarian spirit there 
were displayed amulets, medical charms, and relics of the by-gone dynas- 
ties of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, as also surgical instruments used in 
those ancient times; while the cumbersome and primitive methods em- 
ployed by the early physicians were contrasted with the advanced appli- 
ances now in use. In the progressive spirit also, the diverse matters 
of medical lore received their adequate discussion. It was no mimic 
convention, Under the presidency of the renowned Professor Virchow 
masterly papers were presented and discussed in the German, French, and 
English languages, for the convenience of the polyglot gathering present. 
Dr. Wood, of Philadelphia, gave an address on anesthesia; Dr. Senn, of 
Milwaukee, recounted some of the results,of his observations in intestinal 
surgery; Sir Joseph Lister, of London, read a superlative paper on ‘* The 
Present Position of Antiseptic Surgery; Dr. Robert Koch gave an essay 
which attracted 


” 


on “The Present Status of Bacteriological Science, 
much attention; and Professor Bouchard, of Paris, spoke on ‘‘ The Mech- 
anism of Infection and Immunity.” Altogether, some seven hundred 
papers are reported to have been presented. The moral of such a note- 
worthy congress is obvious, The highest valuation must attach to such 
recurring medical conventions, The spirit of inquiry is thus immensely 
quickened, Since the last congress, held three years ago at Washington, 
specialists have been faithfully at work, gathering data for their essays 
now read at Berlin, and bringing down to the latest possible moment the 
discoveries in their several lines of inquiry. Every physician is thus put 
upon the gui vive between the sessions of this medical congress. Mere 
promotion in his profession is not the only stimulus to the young practi- 
tioner for scientific discovery, but much more the needs of a humanity 
that travails in pain and waits the touch of a healer, Though it may be 
too early to enumerate the full benefits which follow the Berlin congress, 
it may be safely prognosticated that large good to the world will ensuc. 
The present century has been prolific in great medical advances, like the 
increased use of anesthetics, the discovery of cocaine, Pasteur’s treatment 


of hydrophobia, and Virchow’s cellular pathology. But who may say 
that we are not on the eve of further and greater discoveries ? If medicul 
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science is empirical, it is nevertheless progressive; if it may not mix a 
cure for every ailment in its alembics, yet the vision of humanity in pain 
leads it on to the ultimate discoveries. Was medical science ever so far 
advanced toward the goal? And what would be the emotions of Galen, 
Harvey, and Jenner if they miglt attend, in the flesh, such a convention 
as the Berlin Congress ! 


The growing centralization of the American people in the great cities is 
an ominous feature of the national life. Late figures indicate the steady 
depopulation of the rural communities and an equally constant drift, like 
the flow of great waters, toward the commercial centers. One hundred 
years ago but one in thirty of our American population lived in the town; 
now one quarter reside in the city. During the same period our cities have 
grown to larger size than those of any other country of equal population. 
Among the largest cities of Russia, St. Petersburg has 900,000 inhabitants 
and Moscow 600,000; but New York has a population of 1,600,000, 
and Philadelphia and Chicago 1,000,000 each, France has but one city 
that may compare with these in size; only the capitals of Germany and 
Austria approach the million mark; China has but three cities of more 
than a million each in a wide empire of 400,000,000 inhabitants. This 
enlargement of the American city is inauspicious. At the present rate of 
thirty-three percent. increase each decade, a half century from the present 
it is computed that New York with Brooklyn may be larger than London; 
Chicago will have from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000; San Francisco and Phila- 
delphia 2,000,000 apiece; Baltimore, Washington, New Orleans, and per- 
haps Dallas will have 1,000,000 each, Inother words, it is boldly prophe- 
sied that a child of the present generation may see twelve cities in the 
United States with an average population of 2,000,000 severally. Such 
statements are more than a jugglery with figures; they embody evident 
and alarming possibilities, Historic accuracy, it is true, compels the 
notice that the alarmists have sounded the dangers of such centralization 
for centuries, as in the legislation of Queen Elizabeth’s time against the 
growth of London, Yet these dangers are ever new, Manifold reasons 
therefore exist for the encouragement of rural life and the operation of 
influences that shall check the flow of the currents cityward. The food 
interests of the nation demand that a certain proportion of the people 
give themselves to the pursuit of agriculture. That scorn of the plow, 
the spade, and the farm routine which has led the present generation to 
curl its lip in contempt, must be rebuked, and agriculture must be lifted 
to the dignity of the noblest pursuit. So Virgil wrote his Georgics in 
part to inspire a greater enthusiasm for pastoral life. Hygienic interests 
argue for the continuance of the rural communities. Urban life is the 
center of pestilential disease. The brawny, broad-shouldered yeomen 
of the Maine forests and the Kansas plains are the republic’s sinews 
of strength, in time of war or ether calamity, The conservation of the 
wsthetic element is a further argument toward the same end. Though a 
glamour surrounds the rural life of other days, as drawn by Hawthorne 
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in his Twice-told Tales, and by Mrs. Stowe in her Oldtown Folks, and 
though the metallic shriek of the locomotive, with the clangor of the 
factory-bell, has made our villages the scene of a prosaic, hard-handed 
struggle for livelihood, yet some large return to the ancient Acadian sim- 
plicity is not impossible and would contribute to the national weal. 
Under the inspiring influences of the country Scott wrote his romances, 
Irving conceived his Knickerbocker, Longfellow wrote of the ‘‘ forests 
primeval,” and Wordsworth sang the beauty of the English lakes. The 
interests of morals and religion also demand the maintenance of the Amer- 
ican suburban life. If every great metropolis, like Babylon the mighty, 
be a center of unrighteousness, squalor, crime, it is the pure country which 
is the redemptive agency of the nation. In the field, behind the plow, 
the Lord found Elisha, and among the fisherman’s nets the great apostle 
of the Apocalypse. With full recognition of the necessity and the incal- 
culable value of the metropolis, it is nevertheless clear that the sanitary, 
intellectual, and spiritual hopes of the republic largely center in its rural 
population, Let the city tides flow countryward again! 

Were the old alchemists only hare-brained lunatics? Such a judgment 
has long since become one of the established verdicts of history. But an 
opportunity for posterity to modify such a depreciatory opinion of these 
zealous experimenters is now offered in the light of advanced discoveries, 
It is thus affirmed that the recent chemical experiments of Mendelejeff, 
Meyer, and Newlands show some substratum of reason in the early 
alchemists’ vagaries. These late investigations are claimed ‘to indicate 
that all the so-called elements are compounds, in the last analysis, and 
that all matter may be reduced to two forms of atoms. Furthermore, the 
difference between substances is asserted to be but a difference in the 
geometrical grouping of atoms; while the indications point to the near 
discovery by scientists of the methods in which to change such a group- 
ing, and so transform any substance into another at pleasure. The sub- 
ject revives the fascinating story of the early alchemistic experiments; 
reminds us of the indefatigable perseverance of these former investigators; 
and suggests the vistas of possibility that opened before their vision. It 
would be premature to predict the success of the experiments which are 
now revived by the chemists; and yet it is clear that the anticipated suc- 
cess of Mendelejeff, Meyer, and the rest would not go unchronicled, Such 
transmutation of the baser metals into gold, could the secret be unfolded, 
would attract the gaze of every continent. A tardy crown would be put 
upon the heads of such chief alchemists as Roger Bacon, Albertus Mag- 
nus, and Paracelsus, Yet is it not easy to conceive the confusion in 
commercial circles which would ensue. Certain it is that gold would not 
continue to be the basis of mercantile valuation; the diadems of kings 
would no longer be molded of this yet precious metal; and possibly 
a temporary disarrangement of international exchange might occur, 
Though incredulous, we wait with curiosity the fuller discoveries of 
Mendelejeff and his coadjutors. 
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SPIRIT OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Tue thoughtful Protestant who wishes to lecrn what is the spirit and 
what the aims of the Roman Catholic Church in America, can find no 
better authority than the American Catholic Quarterly Review. It is 
edited by Bishop Patrick John Ryan, and is ‘‘ the leading literary ex- 
ponent of Catholic thought in America.” It doubtless contributes more 
to the direction of opinion among intelligent Catholics than any other 
periodical approved by their Church authorities. It may therefore be 
very properly consulted hy Protestants who study the antagonism of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy in America to American principles and 
institutions, 

Glancing at its July number one is first struck with the boastful, not 
to say mendacious, syirit of its ‘‘salutatory,” which coolly informs ‘‘ the 
higher intellects of the country ” that ‘‘ Catholics suffer most from the 
ignorance of learned men—learned in almost every thing but Catholic 
doctrine, history, and tradition. The extent of this ignorance,” it says, 
‘*is almost incredible.” This audacious assertion is doubtless designed to 
prejudice his readers against those splendid histories of the Christian ages 
written by Protestants which demonstrate that Romanism, through many 
centuries, perverted Christianity, and wrought immense evil on the nations 
of Europe. One object of this Review, says the Bishop, will be to correct 
what he designates as ‘‘ misrepresentations of partisan historians and biog- 
raphers.” In other words, it is to pursue the crooked policy adopted 
by the Vatican authorities, of ‘‘ boldly denying the irrefragable facts of 
history,” obviously because the spirit of the present age will not tolerate 
their justification. 

Another assertion, more audacious than truthful, is, that ‘‘ the Catholic 
Church has been to a great extent the educator of the world,” both in 
natural and supernatural truth! If our readers vill consult Roussell’s 
Catholic and Protestant Nations Compared, they will find a mass of incon- 
testable evidence proving that during the last three centuries wherever 
Rome was enthroned in Europe the people were kept in ignorance, and, 
as in Spain, ‘‘chained, brutalized, and ruined.” No, the Romish Church 
never has been the friend, but always the enemy, of such education as 
leads to ‘the free development of thought.” It dreads freedom of 
thought, because such freedom generates a spirit of liberty that rebels 
against such authority as requires the absolute obedience of a priest to his 
superior, ‘‘whether right or wrong ;” commands a parent to send his child 
to ‘‘a parochial school” against his own convictions; and punishes his 
refusal by repelling him from ordinances which he blindly believes essen- 
tial to his salvation. 

No doubt the hostility of Romish priests to our public school system 
arises chiefly from their perception of its tendency to develop individual- 
ity and freedom of thought. The ‘parochial school,” on the contrary, 
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tends to the suppression of intellectual activity, and therefore is not 
‘*dangerous to faith and to fidelity in the fulfillment of Catholic duty.” 
A paper in the number of the Review now before us gives a picture of an 
ideal parochial school. A smiling sister, the mass, prayer to the holy 
mother of God, a brief lesson in catechism explained by the sister, a pict- 
ure of Mary, a crucifix on the wall, with rewards for the well-behaved 
and punishments for the idle, constitute the furnishing and training of 
this bishop’s ideal parochial school which his Church would fain substi- 
tute for our public school. This mariolatry; this reverence for picture 
and crucifix which approximates the image-worship forbidden by the 
Decalogue; this slipshod teaching by a poorly educated sister whose 
mind has been stunted by the narrow discipline of bigotry—this is the 
parochial school which the Catholic hierarchy in America is determined, 
if possible, to force on its own followers and to compel American Prot- 
estants in some way to support! It is to all intents and purposes a sec- 
tarian school, planned not to make good citizens, 1s our public school is, 
but to produce superficially taught and bigoted Romanists. It is not and 
cannot be favorable to public morality, inasmuch as the Catholic Church 
is not practically a promoter of good morals, In Europe, as Roussell 
demonstrates, immorality has long been greatest where Romanism was 
most dominant. In America we see our saloon-keepers and their patrons, 
our Vicious masses, our criminal classes, our prison and almshouse inmates 
mostly made up of persons under Roman Catholic training. Evidently 
morality is not the flower of such training. It is enough, therefore, 
that, depite its evils, we tolerate its existence and give its children free 
admission to our public schools, in which nothing is taught that can 
hurt the conscience of either Catholic or Protestant parents who are 
guided, not by the dictates of bigotry, but by the light of common sense 
and Holy Writ. 


The July number of the Quarterly Review of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church discusses, 1. ‘* Ministerial Education; 2. ‘‘The Historic Episco- 
pate;” 3. “Is Protestantism a Failure?” 4. ‘*Christ and the Labor 
Movement;” 5. ‘‘The Holy Spirit;” 6. ‘‘The Liturgical Question ;” 
7. ‘*The Epistle to Philemon,” 8, ‘‘ The Evidential Value of Prophecy.” 
In the first of these papers Dr. G. Scholl sharply criticises prevailing 
methods of ministerial education, designating the dead languages and the 
higher mathematics as ‘‘ college lumber,” and claiming that these studies 
are so inefficiently taught that their study is not even a ‘‘ mental gymnas- 
tic.” He also charges theological seminaries with a failure to provide a 
“thorough course of Bible study.” This writer is certainly somewhat of 
a Philistine on current modes of ministerial education, and in evident 
sympathy with the ci-devant ‘‘brush colleges” of the olden time. The 
second paper contends conclusively that the historic or apostolic episco- 
pacy was cast off by the papal Church when it replaced the deposit of 
doctrine and worship committed by the apostles to ‘ faithful men” with 
the dogma of transubstantiation and the ceremony of the mass. The third 
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paper decides the question it proposes by placing the facts which prove 
the present decaying condition of Romanism in contrast with evidences of 
the large and steady growth of Protestantism. The fourth paper insists 
on the need of profounder and more active sympathy on the part of the 
Christian Church with the working classes, The eighth paper presents a 
discriminating and succinct statement of the argument which gives 
prophecy an important rank among the evidences of the divine inspira- 
tion of Holy Scripture. It is an evidence constantly increasing in weight 
because new events are constantly fulfilling the prophetic word, 


The Edinburgh Review for Julyh as, 1, ‘‘ The Haddington Memorials;” 
2. “The Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff;” 3. ‘‘ Progress in Japan;” 
4, ‘*The Life and Works of Lavoisier;” 5. ‘‘ The Origin of Alphabets; ” 
6. ‘‘ Montchrestien the First French Economist ;” 7. ‘‘ Religious Persecu- 
tion in Russia;” 8, ‘* Birds in Great Britain;” 9. ‘‘ Charles, Prince de 
Ligne ;” 10. ‘‘ The Campaign in the Soudan;” 11. ‘‘ The House of Com- 
mons Foiled.” Of these papers the skillfully condensed article on modern 
Japan will be highly prized by every student of the present condition of 
that rapidly developing country; the beautifully and strongly written 
biographical sketch of Lavoisier, the noble French patriot, the brilliant 
writer and celebrated chemical discoverer, will delight every lover of 
instructive and good writing; the student of ancient languages will find 
in the paper on ‘‘the Origin of Alphabets” the results of much profound 
study and of very wide reading, enriched by many valuable original ob- 
servations, It is a brilliant, scholarly article. The paper on ‘ Religious 
Persecution in Russia” is a luminous condensation of the history, constitu- 
tion, character, spirit, usages, and relations of the Greek Church in Russia 
to the empire. It is crammed with facts which demonstrate that there 
is not, and cannot be while the present connection of the Greek Church 
with the Russian Government is continued, any such thing as religious 
liberty in Russia. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra for July discusses, 1. ‘* The Mind Back of ‘Con- 
sciousness; 2. ‘‘ Egyptian Ethics;” 3. ‘‘Is Space a Reality ;” 4. ‘* Histo- 
ry of Extreme Unction;” 5. ‘‘ Trichotomy, a Biblical Study ;” 6. ‘‘ Seven 
Failures of Ultra Calvinism;” 7. “Critical Notes.” The first paper is 
psychological, and attempts to account for the higher mysterious phe- 
nomena of the mind, on the hypothesis ‘‘that the spiritual principle in 
man—the mind or the soul—is only imperfectly in possession of its 
organs, and is able to report only a small part of its own activity in con- 
sciousness.” If not conclusive, this lucid paper is, at least, eminently 
able and suggestive. The article on ‘‘ Egyptian Ethics” is scholarly, and 
proves that the sages of that ancient people were gifted with moral per- 
ceptions closely approximating those of Moses and of the New Testament. 
In the third paper, Professor C. M. Mead, of Berlin, Germany, disputes 
Professor Bowne’s doctrine that space ‘‘ cannot be regarded as an object- 
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ive reality.” He does this with a keenness of metaphysical acumen and a 
logical force which prove its author to be a foeman worthy of Professor 
Bowne’s steel. The fourth article is historical, and finds the norm of the 
Romish sacrament of extreme unction in St. Jumes’s direction to anoint the 
sick with oil, but discovers no evidence that its use was regarded as sac- 
ramental until the councils of Florence and Trent, which authorized its 
perversion from its originally simple purpose. The fifth paper defends, 
with rare ability, the theory that the Scriptures teach the immaterial part 
of man to be composed of “ soul” and “spirit,” to the former of which 
belong, though in greater degree, those powers and faculties which man 
has in common with brutes; to the latter belong those powers which dif- 
ferentiate the man from the brute. The sixth article is a sharply-drawn 
indictment of hyper-Calvinism, charging that it attributes immoral acts 
to God; that it has led many into infidelity; and that in Geneva, 
France, Holland, London, Ireland, Boston, and Princeton it has failed 
to hold men to orthodox faith and to spiritual living. A less polemical 
spirit and a more dignified tone would have made this caustic paper 
more valuable. Taken as a whole, this number of the Bidblictheca is 
very valuable. 


The Quarterly Review of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, for 
July contains: 1. ‘* Early Methodist Educators;” 2. **Some Incidents 
in Female Education in Tennessee;” 3. ‘‘Story of Magna Charta;” 
4, ‘* American Socialism;” 5. ‘‘ Doctrine of the Atonement;” 6. ‘‘ Early 
History of Middle Tennessee;" 7. ‘‘ Education of the Blind;” 8. ‘‘Influ- 
ence of German Universities on the Thought of the World;” 9. “A 
Southern View of the Race Question;” 10. ‘‘The Changed Aspect of 
China;” 11. ‘‘Life of Matthew Simpson;” 12. ‘‘Life and Work of A. 
B. Longstreet.” Of these papers we note the fourth, by Edward W. 
Bemis, which rightly claims that the principles and demands of leading 
Socialists, though in part unsound and impracticable, have yet sufficient 
importance and influence on the thought of the age to make it a duty of 
Christian thinkers and legislators to make them subjects of close study, 
thereby learning to separate the wheat that is in them from the chaff 
which is constantly blowing with blinding force in men’s faces. The 
fifth, in which O. E. Brown, after carefully defining the scriptural doc- 
trine of atonement as consisting in the vicarious and penal death of our 
divine-human Mediator for all mankind, vigorously discusses the various 
theories by which theologians seek to explain its virtue or efficacy. Re- 
jecting the ‘‘ moral influence ” and ‘‘ unconditional substitutional” theo- 
ries, he offers objections to the governmental theory, and accepts the satis- 
faction and conditional substitutional theory of ‘‘ Wesleyan Arminianism.” 
It is a strongly-written paper, but fails to do complete justice to the very 
vital relation which the atonement sustains to the government of God. 
The eighth paper, by Mr. J. H. Kirkland, as a literary production is facile 
princeps. It reviews the grand results achieved in philosophy, in philology, 
in historical and literary criticism, since the German universities ceased 
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to be institutions for the mere acquisition of knowledge, and made ‘‘the 
advancement of science and literature” their supreme aim. These re- 
sults, though extremely valuable, are not unmixed good, but in the end 
will be helpful to the best interests of society. The ninth paper, by 
R. N. Shedd, contends that the Negro can never stand beside his Caucasian 
brother as his equal, but that, if his moral sense be fully developed, he 
may become a virtuous citizen, and thus ‘‘ cease to be a bone of conten- 
tion!” Our space forbids comment on some other papers of high merit 
in this number of a Review which is always intellectually vigorous. 


” 


The Fortnightly Review for August opens with a scathing and impas- 
sioned ‘*Ode on Russia,” by Algernon C. Swinburne, It next records 
some of ‘‘the latest discoveries in Hypnotism” ascertained by French 
medical scientists. Following this is an entertaining account of an intel- 
ligent Englishman’s trip to the district of Sphakia in the Island of Crete. 
He describes the country and its inhabitants with a graphic pen. His 
observations led him to the conclusion that when the ‘‘sick man” is 
driven across the Bosporus Crete will become ‘‘the brightest jewel in 
the Hellenic crown.” Next we find a charming biographical sketch of 
Mickiewicz, the national poet of Poland, with a critical estimate of his 
writings. After this, a very timely and thoughtful paper entitled ‘‘ Ethics 
and Politics,” illustrates the truth that ‘‘ whatever is unjust is injurious 
both to the individual and to society.” A writer on ‘‘ Armenia and the 
Armenian People” then describes Armenia as a ‘fascinating country,” 
shamefully misruled by Turkey in one part and by Russia in another. 
A paper on ‘‘ War in the Future,” claims that the use of smokeless and 
noiseless powder in coming battles will cause fearful loss of life in particu- 
lar army corps, but fewer casualties in a whole army. 


The Presbyterian and Reformed Review for July has: 1. ‘‘ Recent Dis- 
cussion in Materialism;” 2. “Christ the High-Priest of the World;” 
8. ‘‘Jonathan Edwards as a Naturalist; 4. ‘The Author of Robinson 
Crusoe;” 5. “Recent Works on Kant;” 6. ‘*What is Animal Life?” 
7. ‘* Historical and Critical Notes.” In the first of these articles Professor 
J. Mark Baldwin moves among the leading materialists of the times with 
the force and confidence of a Bayard or a King Richard jousting with 
knights at a tournament, Master of his theme, he acutely demonstrates 
that the recent positions of such materialist thinkers as Maudsley, 
Huxley, Spencer, Bain, etc., do not establish their theory that ‘thought 
is a mode of motion, a function of matter.” It is a fine specimen of 
psychological reasoning. The second paper treats of the priesthood of 
Christ, finds it to be grounded in the sinfulness of humanity, to be indis- 
pensable to its salvation, and in every way adapted to its moral and spir- 
itual requirements. These points are comprehensively put, and the 
author's description of Jesus when standing face to face with the sin for 
which he was the voluntary propitiation is touchingly eloquent. In the 
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fourth article Professor Murray, by condensing the leading facts respect- 
ing the life and character of Daniel Defoe, furnishes his readers with a 
very spicy specimen of biographical reading. In article five the venerable 
James McCosh, after informing his readers that upward of one hundred 
thousand pages have been written on Kant, proceeds to give them his 
opinion of seven writers whose works have been recently added to this 
enormous amount of matter. He does this with a caustic terseness, 
Scottish vigor, and depth of insight which are both refreshing and in- 
structive; and unless his readers have already hopelessly surrendered 
themselves to the Kantian philosophy he may leave them impressed 
with desire to know more of that realistic philosophy founded on the 
facts of our nature, of which this aged writer is so illustrious an exponent, 
In article six we have a symposium in which Professor J. Wm. Dawson, 
Dr. W. G. T. Shedd, Professor W. B. Scott, Professor John Dewey, and 
Professor John DeWitt learnedly discuss the nature of animal life. Is it 
merely material energy? Is it psychic substance? Is it conscious? Is it 
automatic? Does it die when the animal dies? These papers will interest 
every thoughtful reader, but after carefully reviewing them we judge 
that he will conclude that animal life, though probably a mode of mate- 
rial energy, is yet, as to its essence, an insoluble mystery. 


The Canadian Methodist Quarterly for July discusses: 1. ‘‘ Martineau’s 
Seat of Authority in Religion; ” 2. ‘‘Comparative Religion;” 3. ‘‘ How 
to Enter the Kingdom;” 4. ‘‘A Trinity of Testimony;” 5.‘‘ The Power 
of Cultured Mind;” 6. ‘‘ Church and State in England;” 7. ‘* What is 
Christian Socialism?” We note the sixth of these papers, as judiciously 
and intelligently marking the growth of public opinion in England in the 
direction of the disestablishment of the national Church; and the seventh, 
which asks, What is Christian socialism? The writer’s reply does not give 
a clear concept of what organized Christian socialism is to consist, for the 
reason, probably, that such an industrial, all-embracing organism is practi- 
cally impossible. And were it externally practicalle, human selfism would 
woefully mar its operation, The application of Christian principles to all 
business transactions and combinations is all tiat is needed to correct our 
worst social evils, and to put humanity into possession of as much happi- 
ness as is attainable in this present life. 


The August Contemporary Review contains, among other good things, 
a paper on ‘‘The National Ilome-Reading Union and Its Prospects,” show- 
ing how our Chautauqua movement became the germ of a great scheme 
in England for promoting systematic home-reading among all classes in 
such a way as to make it truly educational. It describes the curricula 
arranged under three categories, as prepared for ‘“ Young People,” for 
‘‘Artisans,” and for ‘‘General Readers,” and details the measures which 


brought the universities of England, Scotland, and Ireland into active co- 
operation with this grand scheme. ‘This paper should be studied by all 
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who are in sympathy with the cause of popular education, Whoever 
seeks light on the Romanizing tendencies of English ritualists will find it 
in the paper on ‘‘ The Limits of Ritual in the Church of England.” The 
benefits resulting from ‘‘the higher education of women” are eloquently 
presented in ‘‘Women and the Universities.” Readers having antiquarian 
tastes will be delighted with ‘‘The Prehistoric Races of Italy;” and he 
who would understand the ‘‘true inwardness” of many socialists should 
read “The Nihilism and the Socialism of the World.” 


The Nineteenth Century for August has thirteen papers, of which the 
first, on ‘‘ The Value of Africa,” and the sixth, entitled ‘‘On the Rim of 
the Desert,” will interest and instruct students of the coming develop- 
ment of Africa; the tenth, on ‘‘ The Hebrew Hell,” is an elaborate state- 
ment of the views concerning ‘‘ hell” held by ancient and modern rab- 
bins, showing their beliefs as to its condition, names, locality, extent, 
creation, final cause, rulers, victims, tortures, and duration. A very 
scholarly paper, important to theologians and interesting to students of 
eschatology. Its eighth article, on “The Power of Suggestion,” contains 
facts illustrative of the power of hypnotism; and its eleventh, on ‘‘ Do- 
mestic Science,” bristles with sensible hints valuable to American as well 
as to Englis housekeepers, 


The Westminster Review for August briefly reviews ‘‘Stanley’s New 
Book ;” ably discusses the merits and demerits of ‘‘ The English Lunacy 
Law ;” writes with discriminating critici-m of ‘‘ Modern English Novels;” 
gives a vivid and vigorous description of ‘‘ Life in Achil and Aran,” 
two islands on the coast of Ireland, with judicious suggestions respecting 
the development of their abundant fisheries; ineffectually attacks the 
claims of Jobn to have been an “eye-witness” of the facts described in 
the fourth gospel; describes the ‘‘ handsome temple of cremation” in the 
cemetery of Milan, and the two processes of cremation successfully prac- 
ticed there; discusses the ‘divorce question,” with leanings favoring 
greater liberty of divorce, and searchingly exposes the defects of the 
“ New Educational Code ” of Great Britain. 


Harper’s New Monthly Magazine for September caters skillfully for alt 
classes and for readers of varied tastes, ‘‘ Across the Andes” and the 
‘*Mountain Passes of the Cumberland ” will please those who love to see 
distant scenes through other men’s eyes; ‘‘ Recent Discoveries in Greek 
Sculpture” is a feast for artists; yachtsmen will enjoy ‘‘ The Social Side 
of Yachting,” and general readers will relish the many literary tidbits 
which are on its table. The Century for September is also superbly 
illustrated. We note as of special interest, “ The Women of the Freneh 
Salons,” ‘‘ Wells Cathedral,” ‘‘An Artist’s Letters from Japan,” and 


‘*Present Day Papers.” ——The Chautauquan for September comes to our: 
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table as vigorous and cheery as ever. It presents the allurement of a 
novelette by John Habberton, with a table of pleasant papers adapted to 
the needs of the great Chautauquan family. In his ‘‘ outlook,” the editor, 
while deploring the general demoralization of the public conscience in 
things forbidden by the eighth commandment, says, “It is not altogether 
bad,” and cites the public interest in questions pertaining to the comforts 
of life as proof. It would be pessimistic, he concludes, to say that the 
publie conscience is wholly bad. Perhaps so, But that it is moving in 
that evil direction who can deny? Public sympathy with movements 
which touch the sentiments look like virtue, but is not unless it be allied 
with that obedience to sound ethical perceptions which the Chautauquan 
is so ably secking to encourage. Lippincott’s Magazine for September 
has a capital story, entitled “The Mark of the Beast,” with papers on 
questions of current interest.——The Methodist Magazine for September 
fully sustains its well-earned reputation of being an ideal Christian family 
magazine.——The Gospel in All Lands for September is almost wholly 
filled with interesting papers relating to Japan and Korea. The North 
American Review for September contains: 1. ‘‘ The Federal Election Bill,” 
a symposium by Hon. H. C. Lodge and Master-Workman Powderly; 
2. ‘Society Women in the Time of Christ;” 3. “ Tolstoi and the Kreutzer 
Sonata ;” 4. ‘*Our Fur Seal Fisheries;” 5. ‘‘The McKinley Bill in 
Europe ;” 6. ‘‘ Client and Architect;” 7. ‘* Literary Women in London 
Society;” 8. ‘‘ Popular Errors Regarding Health;” 9. ‘A Janus-Faced 
Statute;” 10. ‘‘The Pan-American Conference ;” 11. ‘‘ The Recent Crisis in 
Congress.” In these papers the writers discuss the living questions of the 
day with rare ability. If not all on the right side of current issues, they give 
the reasons which determine the opinions of thinking men who sustain 
wrong conclusions. ——Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine for August has a 
charmingly written paper on ‘‘ ITeligoland and its People;” an excellent 
critical essay on “Crime in Fiction;” a suggestive article on ‘‘ Agricult- 
ural Education ;” a delightfully reflective paper on ‘‘The Vale of Iden;” 
a lucid synopsis of Stanley’s Jn Darkest Africa, and a strong argument 
in favor of an ‘international bimetallic system. The Unitarian Re- 
view for August sketches ‘‘Two Old-Time Ministers of Lexington ;” de- 
scribes ‘‘The Orthodox Church of Russia;” reviews ‘‘ Moore’s Gothic 
Architecture ;” discusses ‘‘Forms of Agnosticism,’’ and writes medita- 
tively on ‘‘Intermingled Ways, New and Old.”-—— The Old and New Tes- 
tament Student for August opens with brief editorials which treat mainly 
of ‘‘critical Bible study,” and strongly incist that a reverent spirit in the 
critic is essential to a proper understanding of God’s word. ‘‘There can 
be no true Bible study without reverence” is the key-note of these para- 
graphs. Among its papers we note, ‘‘The Literary Character of St. Paul’s 
Letters;” Professor J. D. Dana’s ‘‘ Genesis of the Heavens and the Earth 
and all the Host of Them;” and ‘‘A Symposium upon the Advisability of 
a Normal Department in Theological Seminaries,” in which Messrs. Cook, 
Gordon, Stevens, Baker, Kedney, Blackall, and William N, Rice approve 
of such a department. 
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BOOKS: CRITIQUES AND NOTICES. 


AN EXCESS OF BOOKS. 

Tue world is fast filling with books. If good and wholesome, it is well, 
for the book is a civilizer, a thought-inciter, a life-force. Whether 
Washington Irving’s belief uttered over half a century ago shall be real- 
ized, that ‘‘the world will inevitably be overstocked with good books,” 
it is certain that books of a high grade, of an unimpeachable moral tone, 
and of a broad and elevating scholarship are already numerous, and will 
increase with the flow of years. Of this class are the following: The 
Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice and Atonement, by Alfred Cave; The Kings 
of Israel and Judah, by Professor George Rawlinson; Philosophy of Chris- 
tian Experience, by Bishop R. 8. Foster; and Zhe Colored Man in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church by L. M. Hagood. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice and Atonement. By ALrrep Cave, B.A., D.D., 
Author of The Inspiration of the Old Testament Inductively Considered, etc.; and 
Principal and Professor of Systematic Theology of Hackney College. New 
Edition, Revised Throughout and Partly Rewritten. 8vo, pp. 550. New 
York: Scribner & Welford. Price, cloth, $4 50. 

The reissue of this great work, with revised and rewritten contents, is a 

testimony to the importance of the subject, the enlarged views of the 

author concerning it, and the approval of that scientific and biblical public 
that seeks to know the origin and import of fundamental truths. In the 
first edition the doctrine of sacrifice had elaborate treatment, but in the 
present edition the author shows the fullest mastery both of the details 
and the collaterals of the great theme. The basis of the book is its first 
and perhaps strongest commendation, Dr, Cave recognizes the indisso- 
luble connection between Mosaism and Messiahism, or the relation of the 

Old Testament systems of sacrifice to the consummation of all sacrifices in 

the death of Jesus Christ. He is quite right in assuming that it is as im- 

possible to grasp the teachings of the New Testament on the subject with- 

out a previous knowledge of the Old Testament system as it is to under- 
stand English without a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon or geology without 

a knowledge of mineralogy. Seeing that both must be studied that either 

may be comprehended, he devotes much space to the setting forth, first, of 

the patriarchal doctrine and observances of sacrifice, and, second, of the 
essential, symbolic, sacramental, and typical significance of the Mosaic 
doctrine, injunctions, and observances, In this examination he is both 
concise and complete, omitting no fact essential to the history, and inter- 
preting the whole in consonance with the best theological conceptions of 
the system. He then finds it important to consider the development of 
the doctrine in post-Mosaic times, bricfly indicating both the hagiographic 
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and the prophetical conceptions of the Mosaic institutions, closing this 
department of inquiry with a review of the allegorical and biblico- 
theological theories that in Origen, Bahr, Hengstenberg, Kurtz, and others 
have had ample representation and enforcement. 

The transition to the consideration of New Testament doctrine is at once 
logical and necessary. Combining the linguistic and biblico-tleological 
methods in the study of the New Testament the author discovers a cor- 
respondence between its teachings and those of the Old Testament, or such 
a relation as is necessary to endow the one with prophetic significance 
and the other with atoning value. He also detects in the spirit of the 
New Testament writers and in the teachings of Jesus the doctrine of sac- 
rifice as essential to the system of religion which he was establishing. 
Going outside of this source of knowledge he comes in contact, and in 
some instances in conflict, with many theories, such as the gnostic, 
patristic, Socinian, Calvinian, Arminian, not to mention those of Anselin, 
Aquinas, Duns Scotus, and Abelard, that have encumbered theology and 
made its study a burden. He, however, manages his case with adroitness 
and ability, having a clear notion of what sacrificial atonement means in 
the scriptural sense, and is not disturbed either by the ancient theories or 
the modern and more plausible interpretations of Campbell, Bushnell, and 
Dale. Having fully stated what seems to him, and what every intelligent 
reader must concede, with few hesitations, to be the New Testament teach- 
ing, he forcibly compares the atonements of the two systems, finding in 
the one a symbolic feature and in the other an actualization of sacrifice 
whose influence will survive into the everlasting ages. He opens the door 
to the supposition of ‘‘sacrifice in the heavenly world,” which, though 
beautiful as a teaching, and probably true as a fact, is not sufficiently 
treated in the volume to remove doubt or even strengthen faith. The 
main point of sacrifice by Jesus Christ is sustained throughout this de- 
partment with a thoroughness and a* scholarly force that is most satisfac- 
tory, and the general doctrine in both its Old Testament and New Testa- 
ment aspects has received the most careful, if not an absolutely exiiaustive, 
historical and logical consideration. We have no hesitation in recom- 
mending this work to those who are seeking an intelligent interpretation 
of one of the great doctrines, one of the sublime mysteries, of the biblical 
revelation. 


Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies of Jsaiah. By Franz Deutrzscu, D.D., Leip- 
zig. Translated from the Fourth Edition. With an Introduction by Professor 
8. R. Driver, D.D., Oxford. Vol. L 8vo., pp. 458. New York: Scribner & 
Welford. Price, cloth, $3. 

‘The biblical student will discover in this volume not only the influence of 

the results of radical criticism, but also the extent to which it goes in 

making demands upon scholarship and faith. As an original investiga- 
tor Dr. Delitzsch was thorough and forcible, and until his last years 
maintained the evangelical position against the attacks of those who 
would subvert the popular belief. It is admitted that, after a careful 
review &.his commentaries on Genesis, the Psalms, and Isaiah, he felt 
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obliged to modify certain fundamental conclusions he had reached, and 
conformed them to the latest esta}lished results of critical analysis. For 
this modification, however, he was less indebted to Wellhausen than 
Professor Driver in his well-written Introduction assumes or than schol- 
ars suppose. In an interview with Professor Frederick Delitzsch, of 
Leipsic, the son of the distinguished author, we inquired specifically as 
to the influence of Wellhausen upon his father, and the reply was in- 
stantaneous and emphatic that the Marburg professor never influenced 
him for a single moment. On the other hand, the son informed us that 
his father was greatly annoyed by the radicalism of the professor, and 
shocked by the manifest irreverence of his declamation and the destruc- 
tive tendencies of his assumptions. We should infer that English think- 
ers had more influence on the mind of the elder Delitzsch than the subtle 
and irreverent lecturer at Marburg. 

Nevertheless, Dr. Delitzsch somewhat yielded to current criticism, his 
later views on Genesis and Isaiah not exactly corresponding with his 
earlier and equally thoughtful conclusions, and making it possible to be 
quoted on both sides of the critical questions. This is slightly unfortu- 
nate, because hitherto he could be quoted with effect against the antago- 
nists of the historic faith, From this dilemma, however, there is partial 
escape by a diligent study of what changes really occurred in the author’s 
convictions and what he really intends to hold in his later teachings. It 
is averred by the rationalistic critics that he substantially renounced the 
old positions and accepted the new reconstructions, but this is not ex- 
actly true. As to Deuteronomy, as Dr. Driver admits, Dr. Delitzsch con- 
cluded that, in its present form, it probably was the product of the age 
of Hezekiah, but as to the Pentateuchal codes, they embody elements of 
much greater antiquity than the Pentateuch itself, and the whole rests 
ultimately upon a genuine Mosaic basis. This, though a modification of 
his earlier view, is also a modification of the rigid theory of the higher 
critics concerning the Pentateuch, and Deuteronomy in particular. As to 
Isaiah the same spirit of modification is apparent, and also the same con- 
formity to criticism under well-guarded jimitations and safety lines. He 
maintains that Isaiah’s prophecies constitute a ‘‘ united whole, whose 
several parts have been skillfully and significantly arranged.” He also 
commends the arrangement, and pronounces it ‘‘ worthy of the prophet.” 
However, he states that if the later critics are correct the Book of Isaiah 
must be regarded as an ‘‘ anthology of prophetic discourses by different 
authors,” to which view he offers no objections. And yet he thinks it 
strange that these different authors should be unknown, especially if they 
were great prophets or lived and wrote as the disciples of Isaiah, either 
in his time or during the exile. He cannot even agree with Dr. Driver 
in his argument for a deutero-Isaiah, nor, as the second part appears to 
be as Isaian as the first part, can he exactly determine that, after all, 
Isaiah did not write it. The fact is, the questionings, reasonings, objec- 
tions, and limitations under which the author veers to the other side may 
be employed in complete refutation of the theory of a double authorship 
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of the Book of Isaiah. The author answers himself, or the first edition 

refutes by anticipation the fourth. 

The present volume contains an exposition of the first twenty-seven 
chapters of Isaiah. It is proper to observe at this point that Dr. Delitzsch 
was not carried away with the delusion that prediction is not a character- 
istic of the prophetical books; on the contrary, he classifies them into 
prophetico-historical and prophetico-predictive. Isaiah is a prophetico- 
predictive book, and is interpreted accordingly. It is needless to write 
that the comments are not of that purely verbal cast that reflects the 
philological spirit; they are rather the embodiments of broad conceptions 
of Israel’s condition prior to the exile and during its continuance, partak- 
ing largely of the spirit of the original writer and of the purposes for 
which he wrote. Neither his Hebrew, Greek, Arabic, nor Syriac seems 
quite to unlock the mysteries of the prophecies; but Israel itself, opening 
the gates to its inner life, its hope and despair, its captivity and deliver- 
ance, stirs the commentator, and incites him to decisions just and true. 

It is not in our plan to offer a critical analysis of this commentary, as it 
is too valuable to be marred by adverse judgment, and should not be de- 
preciated by an exhibition of its weaknesses, Occasionally we differ with 
the author in the definition of a word, and would not draw his inferences 
from the verse or paragraph under consideration, On the whole, it is 
sound and safe in exegesis, trustworthy in its historical references, erudite 
in its reasonings, most reverential in its spirit, and furnishes a compre- 
hensive survey of Israel in the time when prophets were the anointed of 
God and leaders of the people to his throne. 

Eschatology; or, The Doctrine of the Last Things, According to the Chronology 
and Symbolism of the Apocalypse. By F. G. Hisparp, D.D., Author of The 
History and Geography of Palestine, The Commentary on the Book of Psalms, etc. 
12mo, pp. 360. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 

Eschatology is the cloud-land of theology. It is the region of uncertainty, 

symbolism, mythology, superstition, and darkness. Noone has appeared 

who has solved its mysteries or who has cast an electric light over the 
heights and abysses of the future. Even the Master taught respecting the 

‘* last things ” in a cautious, reserved way, withholding more than he an- 

nounced. The Church, however, is weary with its longings, and has 

almost ceased to anticipate the things to come. It asks for an interpreter 
of the parables, a magician at whose touch symbolism will unfold its con- 
tents and apocalypses will deliver their judgments. Dr. Hibbard, pre- 
pared for his task by years of research in the biblical realm, modestly 
undertakes to unravel some of the difficulties of the subject and to 
straighten the conceptions and interpretations of believers respecting 

John’s revelations of the coming ages. We take up his book with the 

hope that he has done more than his predecessors in this line; we lay it 

down with the conviction that he has improved the general view of the 
future and given a reason for a stronger faith in the doctrines of apoc- 
alyptic eschatology. 

Nearly one half of the book is occupied with an interpretation of the 
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Apocalypse from a view-point which, however plausible, may provoke 
dissent. He holds that the time covered by the vision reaches from 
the death of John to the judgment-day, and that the events described 
occurred in a successive order, which is the essential factor in the inter- 
pretation. Upon this basis the superstructure rests. The author 
then discourses upon the epochs of the trumpets and the epochs of the 
vials, describing the personal character of Antichrist and preparing the 
reader for the advent of the millennium. Stating the fact of diverse 
views respecting the millennium, the author classes himself with the post- 
millennialists, discussing the events that lie between the millennium and 
the judgment with vigor and in harmony with the general teachings of 
the Church. In this part of the discussion he has made emphatic just 
what theology has too feebly proclaimed, and given force to a fa th that, 
whatever tlie reason, has been more dormant than active in the evangeliz- 
ing movements of God's people. If we must take exception to the con- 
clusions of the author it is to the indirect impression made in the last 
chapter that the second coming of Christ is imminent, or that the Church 
should anticipate it as speedily probable. We are not prepared to believe 
in the speedy coming of Christ, since there are too many prophecies un- 
fulfilled, there is too much work to be done before he comes, and it is by 
no means certain that the world has yet reached the millennium. The 
book is written in a most devout spirit, accompanied with that thought- 
ful survey of the subject that the literary labors of the author in other de- 
partments of inquiry would prepare us to expect. 


The Kings of Israel and Judah. By GrorGe Raw tyson, M.A., Camden Professor 
of Ancient History in the University of Oxford, and Corresponding Member 
of the Royal Academy of Turin; Author of The Five Great Monarchies of the 
Ancient Eastern World, ete. 1200, pp. 238. New York: Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. Price, cloth, $1 50. 

The Jewish kings were peculiar among the monarchs of antiquity. As 

the vicegerents of Jehovah, by the estimate of their nation, the romantic 

interest surrounding their palace lives, the gracious dignity inhering in 
their persons, and the particular importance attaching to their official 
decrees were unchanging elements in the Jewish thought. Nor is the 
present student of the Old Testament Scriptures altogether insensible to 
this ancient claim for the sacredness of the kingship. Though trained 
to democratic institutions, and cherishing a wholesome disregard for 
the divinity which once hedged ordinary kings about, he is never- 
theless attracted by such a volume as that of Professor Rawlinson, now 
under consideration. The knowledge that the kings of Israel were 
regarded as the visible and human representatives of Jehovah, in the 
government of a people on whom the crowning honors of existence were 
conferred, clothes their vicegerency with an air of sacredness attdching to 
no other rule, and gives a definite charm to these abbreviated royal biog- 
raphics, In orderly and diversified procession there pass before the 
reader—Jeroboam, Abijah, Asa, Omri, Ahab, Jehoshaphat, Jehu, Uzziah, 
Ahaz, and more, Their personalities are distinct. Some are upright, 
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others desperately and monumentally evil; some are of long reign, as 
Hezekiah, who received renewal of days by the special grant of the 
Almighty; others are of short rule, as Nadab, to whom Rawlinson assigns 
a kingship of but a few months. It would not be advantageous to scruti- 
nize these separate reigns in particular detai!. Noticeable among them all, 
however, is that of Josiah, in whose time the copy of the law was found 
in the temple. That the later critics have attached an undue importance 
to this discovery is borne out by Professor Rawlinson’s summation of that 
incident and its relation to the earlier arrangement and knowledge of the 
law. Thus of Josiah he writes: ‘‘No doubt he had often before had por- 
tions of it read to him from Jewish liturgies, and those who instructed 
him in the religion of Jehovah could only do so out of the law, in one 
shape or another, as it had come down to them; but the reading of the 
entire law to him in one continuous sitting was like the breaking upon 
him of a wholly new light, as the reading of the entire New Testament 
was to many at the time of the Reformation.” Such a suggestion of the 
pre-arrangement of the Pentateuch and its study will afford but scanty 
comfort to the negative critics and contribute no strengthening to their 
indefensible position, Asa whole, high value must attach to this late 
volume of Professor Rawlinson. His book is a patient and accurate gath- 
ering together of the little that may be known of these Jewish kings— 
some of them so shadowy—from the prophetical Scriptures, the Antiquities 
of Josephus, the contemporary notices contained in the monuments of 
Assyria and Egypt, and such modern authorities as Kitto’s Biblical Cyelo- 
pedia, Winer’s Realwérterbuch, Griiber’s Cyclopddie, and Dean Stanley's 
Lectures on the Jewish Church. By his faithful compilation from these 
valuable authorities, and by his wisdom of arrangement, combined with 
strength and grace of composition, Professor Rawlinson has conferred 
a lasting benefit upon the student of ancient Scripture, and has main- 
tained his well-earned place amoagg biblical historiographers. 








Studies in the Christian Evidences, By ALEXANDER Mair, D.D. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 12mo, pp. 396. New York: Scribner & Welford. 
Price, cloth, $2 40. 

The field of ‘‘ evidence ” enlarges by research; its boundary lines, like the 

horizon, extend beyond us as we approach them. Dr. Mair plows familiar 

ground, but he also ventures into new territory, not to a great extent, it is 
true, and vindicates the Christian religion from what he finds in its nature, 
teaching, and form of revelation. He writes with such clearness that 
sometimes his arguments may be anticipated, and with such force as to 
place his facts beyond the need of elaboration or defense. Recognizing 
that materialistic scientists have intruded into the realm of theology, he 
remands them to their own sphere by exhibiting the insufficiency of the 
scientific method for the determination of the higher problems of theism 
and Christology. He assumes, in the beginning, the stability of the theistic 
doctrine, without which, indeed, a discussion in behalf of Christianity is 
useless, His preliminary observations on inspiration prepare the reader 
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for the author’s succeeding analysis of early historical testimony to the 
authenticity of the New Testament, which, though not as complete as 
might be desired, is convincing, and sufficient for its purpose except to 
minds cherishing unwholesome doubts, The strength of the author is ex- 
pended in defense of the epistles of Paul against the attacks of negative 
criticism, and of the miracles of the New Testament, especially that of the 
resurrection of our Lord, against all objections, skeptical, speculative, or 
otherwise, It is evident from these defenses that Dr. Mair proposes to 
embarrass the critics as much as possible; and from his chapter on ‘‘ Some 
Recent Reverses of Negative Criticism” we infer that he is not alarmed 
by the critical assaults upon the fourth gospel, or upon any of the historic 
doctrines of Christianity. He writes under the buoyancy of the Christian 
faith, but he discriminates sharply between the faith that is a superstition 
and a faith that rests upon an historical basis and a Christian experience. 
Christianity has survived for nineteen centuries because of its inherent 
truth; there is no good reason for believing that it will not survive until 
the mediatorial kingdom of Jesus Christ shall be delivered to his Father. 
In this spirit the book is written, and, written to assist others out of doubt 
and uncertainty, it deserves more than ordinary commendation. 


A History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, By Emi Scutrer, D.D., 
Professor of Theology at the University of Giessin. Being a Second and Re- 
vised Edition of a Manual of the History of New Testament Times. First Division: 
Political History of Palestine from B.C. 175 to A. D. 135. Translated by 
Rev. Joun Macpuerson, M.A. Vol. I, 8vo, pp. 467. New York: Scribner & 
Welford. Price, cloth, $3. 

In its revised form this work is a concrete discussion, not only of the 

characteristics of New Testament times, but also of the period that pre- 

ceded it and of the people most involved in the decay of Judaism and the 
emergence of Christianity. In some particulars Schneckenburger and 

Hausrath have encompassed the same subjects, but they have in view the 

general history of Israel rather than a single epoch, and the succinct re- 

sults of that history rather than the specific causes that produced them, 

Dr. Schiirer, therefore, offers a new treatment of the interesting period 

from the Maccabean rulership to the times of Hadrian, enabling the reader 

to comprehend the sovereign forces of Judaism in its brief independency 
after the Seleucid and its inevitable decline under the dominancy of the 

Romans, He rightly bolds that the Maccabean development must be 

understood if the focal era of Jesus Christ may be properly interpreted, 

though he by no means implies that that era derived no impulse, 
color, or significance from the still earlier or more remote periods of 

Jewish history. On the contrary, he detects the beginnings of Pharisa- 

ism in the legalistic tendencies of Ezra, and traces them through the 

succeeding periods down to the Roman supremacy, when the Talmud 
displaced the Thora and Judaism proper expired. We have, therefore, 
in this volume a concentration of scholarship upon the single point of 
the historic development of the Jewish people from the time that they 
regained their independence until Jewish nationalism faded from history. 
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The scope of the subject is large, but really confined to very traceable 
limits; and, as it deals with familiar facts, events, and leaderships, it is 
refreshing to reread it, and profitable to embody the results of scholarship 
in so convenient and usable a form, In style the author is severely his- 
torical. It is wanting in that imaginative or idealistic trait that Macaulay 
or Delitzsch would exhibit, hence it is not specially attractive, except for 
its petrified facts of history and the skill of the author in combining them 
in their logical relations. This, however, is not written to detract in the 
least from the value of the work, but merely to characterize it for our 
readers. He writes of Antiochus, John Hyrcanus, Aristobulus II., Ti- 
berius, Nero, and Herod the Great in the same correct but somewhat arti- 
ficial style, without ornamentation or the filagree work of the poet. Many 
of these giants deserved no ornamentation, but the period itself would 
have gained in representation by a few idealistic touches. We know of 
no work, however, that surpasses this for its accuracy of detail and com- 
prehensiveness of the period, with its causes and results, and we therefore 
urge its extended circulation. 


The Anatomy of Atheism as Demonstrated in the Light of the Constitution and Laws 
of Nature By Rev. H. H. Moork, D.D. = 12mo, pp. 365. Cincinnati: Cran- 
ston & Stowe. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Price, cloth, $1 50. 

The author is too well known to need an introduction to our readers, but 

the book that now issues from his pen deserves a specific announcement 

as to its character and purpose. Though on an old subject we venture to 
suggest that it has not in recent years received such rare and philosophic 
treatment as one finds in these crowded pages, The thinking faculty of 

Dr. Moore has been employed in every argument, leaving nothing to be de- 

sired in the way of a complete refutation of atheism, or of any theory resting 

upon a misconception of nature and a misconception of God. Atheism, as 
he shows, is really a paganism—a misunderstanding of God, This, at least, 
was its original significance. In later times, or in civilized lands, it degen- 
erated, if we may choose the expression, into a misunderstanding of nature, 
requiring a scientific and philosophic remedy as the other required a the- 
ological exposition and answer. Dr. Moore, therefore, is scientific and 
philosophic, though he by no means forgets the biblical aspect of the ques- 
tion, nor overlooks its relation to Christian belief and the great truths of 
the word. In the exposure of the scientific basis of atheism, whether he is 
answering Huxley or Ingersoll, a pagan or a civilized writer, he is learnedly 
critical, overthrowing the wrong interpretation by such a use of the facts 
and laws of nature as must confound those who have followed the errors of 
their leaders, He holds throughout to the fundamental idea that nature is 
not atheistic, explaining its evils which have been urged in defense of 
atheism in perfect harmony with the conception of an all-wise, all-powerful 

Supreme Being. He shrinks at no difficulties, misrepresents no theories, 

but seeks, by a scientific inquiry into nature, to show that atheism has no 

ground for itself in the physical universe. We hold that the value of his 
discussion is the scientific support it gives tu the theological conception 
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of the existence of God. Hitherto, or too often, the thinker has relied 
upon the theological argument for his theological doctrine; but the diffi- 
culty in that case was that the argument, when delivered, was as much the 
object of faith as the doctrine itself. We beg now to submit that the sci- 
entific argument is a demonstration; more, it is a co-revelation of the su- 
preme fact of God as the Creator, moral Governor, Lawgiver, and Revealer, 
and entitled to the reverent regard of all believers in the truth, and to the 
thoughtful consideration of those who are without God in the world. The 
book extinguishes atheism by undermining its only foundation. 


New Light frora Old Eclipses ; or, Chronology Corrected and the Four Gospels 
Harmonized by the Rectification of Errors in the Received Astronomical Tables. 
By Wittiam M. Pace. With an Introduction by Rev. James H. Brookes, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 590. St, Louis: C. R. Barns Publishing Co. Price, English cloth, 
$2 50. 

The purpose of this work is commendatory. The chronology of the 

Bible, as interpreted by theologians, is of uncertain value, and very con- 

fusing in its general impressions. The dates of the New Testament 

period are not at all satisfactory, either because they are not directly 
given, or because they seem to disagree with the records of profane his- 
tory. Chronology appears not to have been reduced to a science by the 
ancients, who were as careless in such matters as they were deficient in 
keeping the annals of kingdoms. Neither gospel writers nor profane 
writers record dates with exactness or clearness. The author believes he 
has solved some of the difficulties growing out of this condition of things, 
and offers revised dates for the birth of our Lord, his crucifixion, and the 
great events of the New Testament period. He has made a careful study 
of the astronomical tables of Rome, re-read the historians of the empire, 
carefully construed the narratives of the evangelists, and by comparison 
of the sacred record with all that he could find outside of it, he has 
reached conclusions that, if accepted, will compel the abandonment of 
some theories and dates that have passed unchallenged for centuries. 
We cannot in so brief space attempt to review the method pursued by the 
author, or to pronounce upon the accuracy of his conclusions. The sys- 
tem of chronology he has projected appears self-consistent, and as it seems 
to remove difficulties, and readily adjusts itself to the ever-varying nar- 
rative of the gospels, there is no reason why it should not receive the most 
careful inquiry and testing according to astronomical facts and literary 
principles, It certainly does not refute itself, nor does it excite suspi- 
cion against its integrity by any arbitrary application of principles to the 
events in question, If he is correct as to the date of the eclipses, he is on 
sure ground for his inferences, As to the harmonization of the four gos- 
pels, so as to furnish a connected story of the life of our Lord, we accept 
it with more reserve, more hesitation, than the chronological solution, 

We have always been impressed that a complete biography of the Son of 

man is impossible, so many are the gaps and breaks in the narrative; and 

as there is no additional or outside source of information respecting him, 
we are left to imagine or invent where the record fails to inform. This 
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we do not regard a misfortune, for a complete life would, perhaps, not 
serve our purposes any better than the fragmentary record given. It 
may not be impossible to arrange the events of the gospels in chrono- 
logical order, or to unfold his life according to these events; but this is 
not necessary to a spiritual apprehension of Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God. Still, the author's attempt is not below par, nor is it a feeble imi- 
tation of other scholars in the same field. We state the attempt, and 
leave it for the reader to put his own estimate upon it. 


Christian Theism. A Brief and Popular Survey of the Evidence upon which it 
Rests; and the Objections Urged against it Considered and Refuted, By the 
Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., Oxon., Prebendary of St. Paul's Cathedral and Bampton 
Lecturer for 1877, 12mo, pp. 318. New York: Thomas Whittaker, Price, 
cloth, $1 75. 

Prebendary Row, waiving scientific and philosophic arguments, under- 
takes to support Christian theism by facts and principles that address 
themselves at once to the common mind and coimpels assent unless unbe- 
lief stand in the way of logic. He has not aimed to produce a classical 
work for the scholar, but to recast the evidences for the almost universal 
belief in the existence of God for those who have neither the time nor the 
talent for abstruse investigation. His plan is not a new one, nor are his 
proofs original or very striking, except that they exhibit the force and 
sprightliness of the writer. He makes excellent use of the principle of 
causation, of the adjustments, adaptations, and correlations of the uni- 
verse as proofs of an intelligent Creator, and of the fact of man’s moral 
nature as proof that God is not impersonal force, but a moral being. He 
antagonizes in masterly form the theories of agnosticism and evolution as 
opposed to theism, and refutes standing objections to the doctrine with 
great seriousness and power of expression. He never forgets his main 
purpose and never strays into adjacent fields of discussion. While not 
hortatory in form, he is persuasive in effect and confirms man’s intelligent 
faith in the stupendous fact of God's existence and his government over 
the world. In the light of his purpose it is just to say that the author 
has contributed a helpful book to those who are in mental conflict over 
one of the greatest problems of thought. 
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Landmarks of New Testament Morality. By the Rev. George Matrueson, M.A., 
D.D., Minister of the Parish of St. Bernard’s, Edinburgh, 12mo pp. 266. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell. Price, cloth, $1 50. 


© 


a 


Because this is neither an historical nor a theological work it should not 
be inferred that it is wanting in the characteristics of a scholarly and in- 
structive volume, On the contrary, it is an incisive study of the ethical 
spirit and teachings of the New Testament, showing that the morality of 
Christianity is of the highest order and indispensable to individual secur- 
ity and development. There are no surface views in the book, but rather 
profound and penetrating inquiries into the ethical problems of religion, 
Some of his positions will do more than stimulate investigation ; they 
will arouse antagonism, but the result will be an acceptance of the main 
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conclusions of the author. We ourselves incline to think that he has 
overstated the fact when he says that Christianity has the ‘‘ Brahmanical 
sense of mysticism, the Buddhist feeling of present depression, the Par- 
see conviction of sin, the Confucian hope of a coming kingdom of glory.” 
Christianity is more than an aggregation of the ideas of the old ante- 
cedent religions, and, though related to them, its far different from them 
in original impulse and final significance. In interpreting the old faiths 
many writers are disposed to attribute too much to them as formative 
forces in Christianity. The fact is, Christ is Christianity, and he did not 
borrow his ideas or ask any aid from sages, priests, or institutions. In his 
treutment of the Christian view of sin the author also ventures a discrimi- 
nation or two that, if correct, assists in clearing up some difficulties. In 
the Old Testament we have a theological exposition of sin; in the New 
Testament the exposition is ethical. Judaism declared sin to be a viola- 
tion of the law of God ; Christianity declares it to be a violation of the 
law of man. Now this may be a just distinction, but it seems to reduce 
sin to the level of a human indignity, whercas the Scriptures hold that it 
is an offense in the sight of God. We must remember, however, that the 
author confines himself to the ethical side of religion. He therefore does 
not consider all the facts or teachings of religion. This limitation is that 
which, whether just or unjust, will subject some of his statements, though 
not the book as a whole, to some misunderstanding, if not criticism. 
Considered in its entirety, it is a contribution of special value. It grasps 
the ethical system of the New Testament as of the first importance, ana- 
lyzes it with penetration, discusses it with vigor, and proves it to be the 
evolution of the divine idea of right and wrong, and therefore to be the 
final system for man. 


The People’s Bible; Discourses upon Holy Scripture. By Josern Parker, D.D., 
Minister of the City Temple, Holborn Viaduct, London; Author of Ecce Deus, 
The Paraclete, The Priesthood of Christ, etc. Vol. xii, The Psalter. 8vo, pp. 
464. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, cloth, $1 25. 

Dr. Parker is among those who place a superlative estimate upon the 

Psalms. All his life long he confesses to have reveled in their riches. 

For their tenderness and majesty, their anticipation of human experience 

in its innumerable phases, and their condensation of all the later Script- 

ure into their short compass, he speaks his unstinted reverence. ‘All the 
other parts of the Bible are in the Psalms. There creation is repeated; 
there the wilderness is remembered ; there the Church is outlined; there 

Christ is born; there the wail of Calvary sanctifies all other agony. . 

Blessed be God for the Psalter. It seems to have been written in our 

mother-tongue. It is a calendar which we can consult every day in the 

year, and for every day of the year find some bright motto, some gentle 
speech, some anticipative gospel.” The present work of Dr. Parker is 
not a methodical commentary on the hundred and fifty psalms of the Old 

Testament collection, but rather a series of discourses upon whole psalms 

or on certain central sentences selected for elucidation. Those who have 

availed themselves of the previous volumes of the City Temple pastor 
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in his People's Bible series will anticipate the characteristics that mark his 
latest work. The breadth of view which he takes is refreshing. He is 
not a man of. narrow vision, but sweeps a broad horizon in his study of 
the truth. The element of practicality is also manifest. Dr. Parker 
walks with his hearers through the every-day paths of service and of 
trial. Into the successive experiences of success and of sorrow he enters 
with his listeners, and profound words of monition or of encouragement 
he speaks in his unique way of speech, Great fertility of expression 
and an abundant utterance of those deep heart-feelings without which no 
pulpit ministration is highly successful, furthermore mark this study 
of the Psalter. The volume is perhaps one of the richest of the series, 
Those who have read Dr. Parker in previous publications will find much 
of heart-food in this latest work. 


The Gospel According to St. John. With Introduction and Notes. By Rev. GEORGE 
Reitu. M.A., Glasgow. Two Volumes. Vol. i, 12mo, pp. 136. Vol. ii, 12mo, 
pp. 178. 

The two volumes belong to the series of Hand-books for Bible Classes and 
Private Students, issued under the editorial supervision of Professor Mar- 
cus Dods and Dr. Alexander Whyte. The chief value of the first volume 
is the critical introduction to the Gospel of St. John, in which, after the 
portrayal of the life and character of the apostle, the author establishes 
both by external and internal evidence the Johannean authorship of the 
gospel. It is significant that the gospel itself nowhere directly reveals 
its author, but the inference of John’s relation to it cannot be over- 
thrown. The commentary is a species of compact writing that is in 
striking contrast with exegetes who wish to occupy as much space and 
reward the reader with as little valuable exposition as possible. In this 
respect it may be strongly recommended to students of the word. In re- 
spect to the substance of its comments, while, on the whole, they will be 
acceptable to the average reader, the inquirer will hesitate to receive every 
thing he reads, and the scholar will question some deductions of tle author. 
The second volume is exclusively an exposition of the gospel from the 
eighth to the concluding chapter, and partakes of the character of the 
first. It deals with Christ’s manifestations and the patlictic scenes of his 
last days on earth, with all that followed, including his resurrection and 
ascension. No one can read these volumes without having a more definite 
conception both of John the apostle and of Christ the Saviour. 


Articles on Romanism. Monsignor Capel, Dr. Littledale. By the Rev. Joun H. 
Hopkins, 8.T.D. 12mo, pp. 200. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, 
cloth, $1. 

Monsignor Capel was a daring writer when, by pamphlet and magazine, 

he ventured to attack Protestant principles as they prevail in the Ameri- 

can republic, So long as he confined his bigoted and ultramontane talks 
to the drawing-room, he was unmolested; but when he appeared in the 
public forum he met antagonists who scrupled not to expose his insinceri- 
ties, and overwhelmed his theories of Churchism in the catastrophe they 
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deserve. The author of this brochure handles the foe of Protestantism 
with extraordinary courage and enthusiasm, and vindicates the Protestant 
position, not so much by elaborating it as by showing that the Roman 
Catholic objection to it is untenable. Dr. Hopkins’s articles were first 
published in the American Church Review, and are now given a wider cir- 
culation in the permanent form of a book. In a controversy of this kind 
the argumentum ad hominem frequently appears, but it is unavoidable, as 
Monsignor Capel is the aggressive party, and is the party to be answered. 
We certainly commend+Dr, Hopkins’s judicious defense of the truth. 


PHILOSOPHY, LANGUAGE, AND GENERAL SCIENCE. 
Philosophy of Christian Experience. Eight Lectures delivered before the Ohio 

Wesleyan University on the Merrick Foundation. By Bishop R. 8. Foster. 

Third Series. 8vo, pp. 179. New York: Hunt & Eston; Ciucinnati: Cran- 

ston & Stowe. Price, cloth, $1. 

We approach the examination of this series of lectures with a ‘‘sym- 
pathetic temper” and the highest confidence in the ability of the distin- 
guished author to discuss his subject, both from his personal experience 
of religion as a fact of consciousness and from the view-point of philosophy 
rather than theology. 

In a work of our own we have attempted to demonstrate that Chris- 
tianity has a philosophical, and therefore rational, basis, and that it ap- 
peals to human intelligence on grounds to which the human mind must 
assent. The existence of God is as susceptible of scientific as of theolog- 
ical demonstration, and Christian experience is as truly a philosophic as 
it isa religious fact. If the theologians in the past have erred in their 
attempted vindication of the principal doctrines of Christianity, the error 
may be discovered in their penchant for the theological argument, and an 
ignoring of the supports and proofs which the philosophical spirit would 
suggest, and which might be found in philosophical principles and meth- 
ods of reasoning. Bishop Foster has avoided the fossiliferous method of 
argumentation and subjected our spiritual knowledge—a knowledge of an 
indwelling regeneration—to a rigid analysis in accordance with the most 
exact method of philosophical inquiry. Should one be disinclined to the 
philosophical method for the investigation of such facts as experience, 
forgiveness, regeneration, and sanctification, one must admit, after reading 
these lectures, that as the results are in consonance with theological teach- 
ing, the method by which they are justified deserves some consideration, 
if not approval, 

In the treatment of his theme Bishop Foster commences with defini- 
tions of the terms involved, and confines the development within the 
limits, or according to the precise suggestions, of the definitions, We 
know what he means by such words as “experience,” ‘‘ Christian,” 
‘‘philosophy,” and other words essential to an understanding of the sub- 
ject. He is not less transparent when he proceeds to consider the condi- 
tioning grounds of the spiritual life, not less complete in the power of 
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analysis and less forcible in the form of statement when he discusses the 
elements of experience. In short, the development is a successional out- 
burst of expanding truth, with a basis unshaken in the constituents of 
human nature, end culminates in the indescribable possibilities of the 
soul through the co-operating grace of Jesus Christ. 

From beginning to conclusion the discussion is an unfolding of facts 
of limitations, implications, antecedent principles, fundamental processes 
in regeneration, subsequent phases of the Christian life, and final comple- 
tion of divine grace in the soul. ‘The book has a twofold charm: (1) The 
charm of the author’s deep-toned, spiritualized rhetoric; (2) The charm 
of the truth as it bursts out of rhetorical form and stands for itself. 
Truth has a beauty, a form, a power all its own, and, through the 
author's elegance of conception and matchless representation of its char- 
acter, it shines with a radiance that adorns the sentence, the paragraph, 
the argument, the book, while it wins all its claims by its own independ- 
ent influence and the power of its inherent grace. Which to admire the 
more, the truth itself or the form in which the author has draped it, 
many a reader may debate as he contemplates the philosophy or rehearses 
the experience of his own regeneration in Jesus Christ. 

We commend the book to philosophers because its philosophy is ra- 
tional, correct, profound; to Christians, because its Christianity, though 
not dogmatic, is in accordance with the New Testament; to students, 
because ‘‘experience” is a fact entitled to be studied; to the Church at 
large, because religion ought to support itself by all the methods of which 
the human mind is cognizant, or capable in the inquiry for truth. 


Modern Ideas of Evolution as Related to Revelation and Science, By Sir J. Wit- 
1AM Dawson, LL.D, F.R.S., ete. Author of Acadian Geology, The Chain of 
Life in Geological Time, ete. Second Edition. 12mo, pp. 240. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell. Price, cloth. $1 50. 

Dr. Dawson is a conservative critic. He refuses to accept any theory or 

philosophy that has for its purpose the disintegration of the books of the 

Bible, or that is likely to inflame opposition to evangelical Christianity. 

He is a scientific and an experimental believer in God and revelation. 

He is also a scientific interpreter of nature, and finds in it sufficient cor- 

roborative evidence of the doctrine of theism, and many truths essential 

to the Christian faith. Hence he cannot be an agnostic, infidel, or evo- 
lutionist. He is opposed to Huxley, Spencer, Darwin, Wallace, Hickel, 
and all others who, captivated by the plausibilities of evolution, are 
estranged from faith in the divine creatorship, and are attempting to un- 
dermine faith in the Christian religion. The present work from his pen 
is flavored with his loyal, courageous spirit, and represents the deficien- 
cies of the evolutional philosophy from the scientific stand-point. He does 
not attack error with fallacy, or harangue, or dogma, or any ipse dizit 
declarations, He tests alleged principles by facts; philosophy, not by 
poetry or mythology, but by science, compelling conviction rather by 
the stern logic of the phenomena of nature than by the glowing radiance 
of imagination. In this appeal to the world-realm he is on the same 
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ground as the most pronounced advocates of evolution, and in his data, 
and their application to the problem in hand, he is as scholarly, as eru- 
dite, and as trustworthy as those who hunt for physical stair-ways to the 
throne of God. He means to resist the extremists, on the one hand, and 
to comfort those who do not investigate, on the other, with the assurance, 
based upon scientific evidence, that the truth has been undisturbed by its 
foes. He therefore, while admitting a limited evolution in nature and 
history, antagonizes with tremendous force the monistic philosophy of 
Hiickel and the agnostic evolution of Huxley and Spencer, following his 
arguments with a brief defense of theistic evolution as manifested in 
nature and man. The book may be read with profit. It is free of big- 
otry, but carnest in its advocacy of truth. It is scientific in argument 
and theistic in its conclusion. It contains the testimony of a scientist 
to his personal faith in God and the larger testimony of nature to the fact 
of the divine existence, 


Lectures on the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages. From the Papers 
of the late WittiaM Wricgut, LL.D., Professor of Arabic in the Universit; 
Cambridge. 8vo, pp. 288. New York: McMillan & Co, Price, cloth, $3 50. 

Here is a book of rare value, not only to the philologist but to the general 

student of Semitic history and literature. The key to the character of a 

people is the language they speak and write. Without it we can deter- 

mine little of their intellectual life, and nothing whatever of those pecul- 
iarities that distinguish them from surrounding nations, A knowledge 
of Hebrew is not only necessary to an understanding of Hebrew literature, 
but it is indispensable to any correct conception of the Hebrews as a people. 
The same is true of Arabic, Syriac, Greek, Coptic, and Babylonian, just as 
it is true of French, German, Italian, and English, The scholar, there- 
fore, who in any way exhibits an ancient language in a larger, broader 
aspect than that to which we have been accustomed, or who by comparing 
several languayes with one another points out evidences of essential unity, 
or such diversity in their elements as might be anticipated in a racial 
literature, renders to investigators and students an incomparable service. 

In the lectures now published under the editorship of W. Robertson Smith 

the enthusiasm, scholarship, and general devotion to Semitic literature of 

the lamented author, Professor Wright, are clearly manifest ; besides, 
there is an accumulation of facts respecting the Hebrew, Syriac, and 

Arabic that indicates his profound searching and his evident purpose to 

understand the subject in its completeness, The one striking advantage 

of these lectures over ordinary discussions of grammatical topics is that 
they appear as delivered, fresh, acute, possessing the directness, vivacity, 
and immediateness of the lecture-room, and at the same time maintaining 
their appropriate dignity and the large proportions of a great subject. 

Without circumlocution, Dr. Wright plunges into Semitic philology, 

bringing to the surface a vast amount of historic material, and combining 

it into as orderly a whole as history itself would justify. Under his guid- 
ance we again go over the details of dialects, study the early erude forms 
60—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, VI. 
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of Aramaic speech, and trace the connection between the Semitic groups 
and the Indo-European which realized their greatest development in 
Europe. It is important to note (page 36) that the author assigns the 
earliest hieratic characters on Egyptian papyri to B.C. cir. 2100, or long 
anterior to Moses, establishing that writing was in vogue in Egypt prior 
to its occupancy by the Israelites. In this conclusion ‘‘ higher criticism ” 
receives another thunderbolt. With extensive preliminaries, relating to 
the origin of the Semitic group, the formation of letters and the introduc- 
tion of vowels, out of the way, the lecturer proceeds with a systematic 
discussion of the pronoun, noun, and verb, devoting chief attention to the 
verb, which in all languages is the sinew of strength. It is apparent, 
from the general comparisons and historic tracings here presented, that 
Hebrew, whatever its original character and value, has lost many prime 
peculiarities since its decline, and that, whatever the present value of 
rabbinical Hebrew, it is deficient in that internal force that would consti- 
tute it a great language. It often must call to its aid the Arabic and the 
Syriac to find ¢xpression or interpretation. However, as we go from page 
to page we are more impressed than at any time in the past that the 
Semitic languages, with their imperfections and limitations, were chiefly 
for an epoch or people, and that they were wanting in the potencies that 
insure development, sovereignty, and universality. This series of lectures 
should be studied with care. They will reward the diligent student, 
correct some false philological notions that gained currency because there 
was no one to overthrow them, enlighten as to the historic order and com- 
parative value of Oriental dialects, and advance the general respect for 


language as the vehicle of thought, both for God and man. 


Elements of Str ‘al and Systematic Botany, for High Schools and Elementary 
College Courses. By DovGLas HOUGHTON CaMPBELL, Ph.D., Professor of Botany 
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in the Indiana University. 12mo, pp. 252. Boston: Ginn & Co, 





This work has special merits which induce us to commend it to pupils of 
high schools and academic students generally. Unlike school-books of 
the kind, it is not burdened with an ‘‘analytic key” to the names of 
flowers; but the author adopts a classification of the botanical department 
of nature that, if not complete, is sensible, suggestive, and sufficiently 
comprehensive for the study of the world of plants, trees, and flowers. 
Its definitions are exact and its scientific terminology is ample, while the 
illustrations aid very much in comprehending both, The title expresses 
the book better even than any description that might be written. The 
aim of the author is to systematize his subject, or observe its scientific 
character, and also to assist the student in obtaining a knowledge of the 
structural character of the plant-world. The foundation, therefore, is laid 
in this book for an adequate study of the subject. When mastered the 
student will know something of cells, and of the general characteristics 
of the botanical realm from sea-weeds to the most beautiful land flowers. 


The book is progressive in its arrangement, well-printed in various types, 


and, altogether, a valuable preliminary werk on botany. 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Life and Selected Writings of Francis David Hemenway. Late Professor of He- 
brew and Biblical Literature in the Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Lil. 
By Cuarves F. BRapLey, CHARLES M. Stuart, AMos W. Patren. 12mo, pp. 
44. Cincinnati and Chicago: Cranston & Stowe. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 
Price, cloth, $2. 

If we add to the fact of his splendid services to Methodism that in his 

personal character Professor Hemenway was an example of the teachings 

of the Saviour, we can understand why those who knew him were moved 
to put in permanent shape the record of his life and works. He had in 
part anticipated his editors by preparing the biographical and other data 
for their task, besides leaving sermons, lectures, and the incomplete manu- 
script of a book on hymnology from which they might draw if they 
wished to include the themes dearest to him, the style in which he usually 
expressed himself, and the spirit that governed him in all his utterances, 
written and unwritten, and whether made in private or public. By a 
happy combination of this material with such editorial additions and 
amplifications as were deemed necessary to complete the sense, or fill up 
intervals of time, or gaps in events, or to insert what had been omitted, 
they have produced a charming volume, to be read for its revelation of 
character as well as for its proof of his devotion to a great purpose in life. 

The editors divided their task into congenial departments, Dr. Bradley 

confining himself to biography proper, Rev. Mr. Stuart editing the pro- 

fessor’s studies in hymnology, and the Rev. Mr. Patten giving his atten- 

tion to the professor's lectures and sermons. We have, therefore, a 

mingled biography and autobiography, the one part incomplete without 

the other, but, taken together, constituting a most readable book concern- 
ing one who gave himself to the good of others. It is not our purpose to 
write a synopsis of the contents of this book, preferring that it be read 
by all who venerate a noble life; but it is in place to say that while Dr. 

Hemenway was devoted to the pastorate, his chief work was in connec- 

tion with the Institute which was ever proud of his labors and remembers 

him with great satisfaction and honor. He commenced his life-work in 

Vermont, but early removed to the West, identifying himself with the 

cause of education, and spent the best years of his life in its promotion. 

Dr. Bradley makes it apparent that he was a man of prayer, of solicitude 

for souls, and besides reflecting a spiritual beauty in the manner of his 

life, he exercised a most wholesome influence upon young men and the 
people generally, Mr. Stuart collects his unpublished chapters on hymns 
and their authors, giving them to the reader much as he finds them, show- 
ing the professor's great interest in worship and the music of the sanc- 
tuary. In the lectures and sermons reported we discover the theological 
bent and signs of the biblical scholarship, as well as the fervid love for 

Methodism, of the Hebrew professor. Ile was conservative in criticism, 

and loyal to the doctrinal structure of the Church. On page 296, refer- 

ring to Methodist teaching, he says: ‘‘This system of doctrine, then, is 
evangelical as against all rationalistic schemes, and universal as against all 
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partial systems.” He exalts the fathers and exhorts his students to fol- 
low in their footsteps if they would attain to efficiency and acceptability 
in the Methodist pastorate. In more than one sermon the reader will 
detect the utterance of conscientious conviction, the vision of truth ina 
form that not all others have seen, and feel the shadow of the Shekinah 
resting upon him as he follows this man into the mount of God, This 
is not a book for scholastic, or cold, speculative minds, except that pos- 
sibly, in spite of their icicles, it might warm them; but it is for believers, 
for the Christian student who treads the divine patlis, and for those who 

delight in the inheritance of a saintly and fragant life. It should have a 

wide circulation. 

Adventures in the Great Forest of Equatorial Africa and the Country of the Dwarfs. 
3y Pavut Du CualLuvy, author of The Land of the Midnight Sun, ete. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Abridged and Popular Edition, 12mo, pp. 476. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1 75. 

The New World of Central Africa With a History of the First Christian M’ssion 
on the Congo. By Mrs. H. Gratran Guinness, Hon. Sec. of the East London 
Institute for Home and Foreign Missions, Harley House, Bow, KE. With Maps, 


Portraits, and Illustrations. 8vo, pp. 537. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 

Price, cloth, $2. 

Africa is the terra fascinans among the continents. To the explorer it 
presents opportunities for thrilling adventure and eminent discovery; to 
the geographer the agreeable employment of new map-making; to the,ex- 
porter a wider field for trade and personal enrichment from its inestimable 
treasures; and to the missionary new territory for gospel conquest. As 
never before the eyes of the world are turned toward the Dark Continent, 
while interest in this tropic land has lately reached its culmination in 
the recently-announced discoveries of Stanley. Since, also, exploration 
always adds to the world’s literature, with this late climax of interest has 
come a new impctus to the authorship of volumes on African civilization, 
topography, and possibilities, and a growing sale of such publications 
among many readers, 

Of the two volumes of this sort which are indicated for present ex- 
amination that of Du Chaillu is purely a traveler’s story. The many 
observations of a keen-eyed, thoughtful, and even scientific explorer com- 
pose the book, Thus the abundant insect and animal life of mid-Africa; 
the peculiar customs of the different tribes in dress, social practices, war, 
and burial; the habits of the gorilla; and the existence of dwarf tribes, 
so lately confirmed by Stanley, are among the matters which Du Chaillu 
describes with carefulness and graphic power. All students of travel, and 
especially all younger readers, will find a fascination in this abridged 
edition of a work long since familiar, A heightened interest will also be 
added to the volume in the fact that Du Chaillu claims to have been the 
first white man who penetrated the ‘‘ vast and unbroken forest ” of Equa- 
torial Africa, in exploration of its diversified wonders, 

The book of Mrs. Guinness is written in the interests of African 
missions and should be scrutinized from that stand-point. It must be 
recognized that the work of explorers, however heroic and distinguished, 
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is in a sense subordinate to the no less noble Jabor and the amazing suc- 
cesses of Christian missionaries. Lichtenstein and Mungo Park were thus 
the forerunners of Cox and Moffat; Burton, Speke, Cameron, Schwein- 
furth, Baker, Wissmann, and many other intrepid explorers were the 
anticipators of Hannington, and other missionary heroes on the African 
shores, and made possible their triumphs. Mrs. Guinness’s book is a 
recognition of the transcendent value of missionary toil as compared 
with the explorer’s preparatory work, and is a volume on African evan- 
gelization rather than a traveler’s annotations, Omitting a detailed 
description of the fauna and flora of Africa, its customs, civilization, 
ethnological and philological characteristics, except as they bear on mis- 
sionary success, she writes with more particular emphasis of the personnel 
and achievements of various African missions, with a glance at their 
future outlook. The Livingstone Inland Mission and the Congo-Balolo 
Mission are thus particularly noticed, the portraits of various missionary 
workers are interspersed, and the whole volume is made attractive by pict- 
ures, maps, and mechanical execution. None can read Du Chaillu and not 
be instructed ; none can read Mrs. Guinness and not repeat her prayer, in 
quickened zeal, for new workers in this white harvest-field of the Church. 


The Colored Man in the Ma thadist Episcopal Church. By the Rev. I. M. H AGOOD, 


M.D., of the Lexington Conference. 12mo, pp. 327. Cincinnati: Cranston & 

Stuwe. New York: Hunt & Eaton. Price, cloth, $1 25. 
Tie Methodist Episcopal Church from her organization has known no dis- 
tinction of class, color, or nationality. That she early gave the colored 
man a shelter at her altars is essential history; that she has unreservedly 
acknowledged his eligibility to her highest counsels and dignities is 
consistent with her first attitude, and that by wise care she still seeks his 
advancement argues for the enduring catholicity of Methodism and proph- 
esies her continued participation as a leading factor in the evangelization 
of the races. Such relations between the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the colored man, it is claimed, have never before been fully reviewed by 
any author, but have now furnished Dr. Hagood a fruitful subject for his 
treatment. The question asked by the General Conference of 1796 was 
couched in the revolutionary words: ‘‘ What regulations shall be made 
for the extirpation of the crying evil of African slavery?” Following 
this initial utterance the ensuing debates and legislative actions on Amer- 
ican slavery, including the decisions of the General Conference of 1844 
and continuing until the Civil War, were confessedly unsurpassed in mag- 
nitude by the deliberations and deeds of any other American Church, To 
have tabulated these utterances and legal enactments of our highest coun- 
cil, as Dr. Hagood has now done, is a service of no small labor and surely 
of no inconsiderable value to the Methodist historian, It is satisfactory 
that the author furthermore finds it possible to give a somewhat ample 
consideration to the educational legislation of the Church which has pre- 
vailed since the war, and to the noble achievements of the Freedmen’s 
Aid and Southern Education Society. Having been a member of the 
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General Conference of 1884, and of the Freedmen’s Aid Committee of that 
Conference, we would certify, so far as is possible without minute refer- 
ence to the Journals, to the correctness of the author’s summary of the 
actions of that committee and the final decisions of the Conference. The 
author’s words upon the Freedmen’s Aid work in general are a sincere and 
encouraging recognition of the value of those great forces which the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, since the close of the rebellion, has sacredly 
consecrated to the elevation of the freedmen. To discuss the colored 
bishop question is to trench on delicate ground, The reader will, how- 
ever, rejoice in the dispassionate spirit with which Dr. Hagood has prose- 
cuted this discussion, as well as in the conclusion reached that color is no 
bar to episcopal honors, but that color alone, without fitness, is no conclu- 
sive argument for such elevation. In its practical advices to the colored 
membership of the Church the volume is particularly judicious. Protest- 
ing against any suggestion for the union of the colored race in a separate 
denominational organization, it sounds a clarion call for loyalty to the 
mother Church, her institutions, and her Discipline. The fact that the 
work deals with living questions makes necessary the reference to living 
men and justifies the otherwise inopportune use of their names, As a 
whole the book deserves wide notice. With earnestness, but without 
acrimony; with affection for his own race, but with no less sincere love 
for the Church, the writer has contributed a labor that should tend to the 
greater fraternity of the diverse elements of Methodism and to the pro- 
motion of the vital interests of the colored man. 


The Life and Writings of Alexander Vinet. By Lavra M. Lane. With an Intro- 
duction by the Venerable F. W. Farrar, D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster. 
Svo, pp. 333. New York: Scribner & Welford. Price, cloth, $3. 

The saying that ‘‘all great men are providential” seems to have had a veri 

fication in the career of Alexander Vinet. His appearance was the oppor- 

tune time for Swiss Protestantism, and his public life gave an incalculable 
impetus to the truth. In strictness no reformer can be separated from 
the times in which he works and which he helped to transform, This 
biography is consequently more than the life-story of a Swiss mountaineer, 
with its light and shade, its marriage-bells and its burial-days. It is, 
besides, a portrayal of the spiritual deadness and the servility to ecclesias- 
ticism which prevailed in Switzerland at the commencement of the century, 
with the restoration of many believers to spiritual life through the agency 
of later leaders. Tlie volume thus combines so much of Vinet’s family 
and domestic history as is necessary to give relish to the biography; 
includes sufficient quotations from the documents of Vinet to reveal the 
man in his vigor of mind and character; and contains such a portrayal of 
the doctrinal aspect of the times, and of Vinet’s changing phases of be- 
lief as makes the theological crisis intelligible. All that is written illus- 
trates Vinet’s fitness for leadership in this crucial period of Swiss religious 
history. Such strong characteristics as strict loyalty to conscience, sim- 
plicity, courage, domestic tenderness, and fervent piety inhered in him 
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and shaped the quality of his reform. Nor does Thomas Erskine’s tribute, 
in the light of this biography, seem a fulsome eulogy—that Vinet was ‘‘ the 
most remarkable man of the French Protestant Church.” 


The French Revolution. By Justin H. MoCartuy, M.P., Author of An Outline of 
Irish History, England under Gladstone, etc. In two volumes, Vol. I. 12mo, 
pp. 668. New York: Harper & Brothers, 

If Lord Beaconsfield’s paradox were true, that there were only two events 

in history—the siege of Troy and the French Revolution—it were well 

for students td fix their attention upon those focal points and determine 
both their origin and issues, Mr, McCarthy concentrates his genius upon 
the single task of writing of the Revolution, and of showing it in all its 
formidableness and inherent justice. To succeed in the effort required 
just such a combination of insight, of breadth of perception, of vigor of 
conception, of familiarity with details, and of the power of generalization 
as we find in the author. He is prepared for the onerous duty by an his- 
toric taste, a patience in seeking, and a persistence in study which are not 
eclipsed by such writers as Froude, Carlyle, or Green. We anticipate, 
therefore, in the two volumes a complete, if not the very best, as it is the 
lutest, exposition of that terrific period of the Revolution, with its causes, 
and its effects upon the French people and the world at large. The 
Revolution was not the spontaneous result of simultaneously acting forces 
in a moment of time; it was rather the culmination of causes that, operat- 
ing for nearly two hundred years, according to the author, suddenly broke 
forth in defiance of law and order for the suppression of the defying forces 
of despotic rule and authority. The casual reader might not think of 
going back to Louis XIV. for the beginning of a conflict that only ended 
witl: the destruction of the Bastile, but our author carries us into the strifes 
of the seventeenth century to find the first seeds of the great revolution. 
It is in depicting the antecedent conditions, or in holding before us the 
law of cause and effect as exemplified in the successive events of one 
hundred years and more, that the author exhibits his power as a thinker 
and historian, Every great movement has its philosophical side; under- 
neath every event that makes for progress is a cause that, though hidden, 
must be found if the event itself would be appreciated. It is the duty of 
the historian, in addition to discovering and comprehending the facts 
that make up the story or period of which he writes, to philosophize on 
the causes or conditions that produced it. The philosophy of history is 
as interesting as history itself. In this volume the author, seeking for 
the causes of the Revolution, prepares the reader to understand the 
evolution itself. Soon enough, indeed, we pass from ‘‘ seeds” to 
fruit, from causes to effect, from antecedent conditions to revolutionary 
outbursts, the play of the guillotine, the dethronement of royalty, the 
freedom of France from a tyranny it would bear no longer. We read of 
familiar names, dates, and movements, The procession of events is the 
procession either of wrongs to self-extinction or of rights to high 
enthronement, Every thing reaches to the design of the denowement of 
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the political catastrophe. Whether it is of Marie Antoinette or of the 
elections in Paris, the tenth of June, or the twelfth of July, or of inter- 
vening days with their sad anticipations or direful flow of blood that the 
author writes, he is ever mindful that the Revolution was a hinge upon 
which turned the destinies of freedom, and he endows it with such liter- 
ary ornamentation as his task will permit. This work has our cordial 
commendation, both for its philosophy and history, and equally so for its 
high literary quality and decisive achievement as a literary work. 


Redeeming the Republic: The Third Period of the War of the Rebellion in the 
Year 1864, By CHaries CARLETON Corrin. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 478. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $3. 


’ 


The rebellion was one of the ‘‘ gigantic crimes of history.” It originated 
in a purpose to extend slavery, perhaps the greatest crime of a civilized 
people. Slavery the cause and rebellion the effect were suppressed, and 
historians are now writing the war that destroyed them. Mr. Coffin 
offers to the public another volume, containing not merely the facts but 
also his version of the conflict as its spirit became manifest in the tre- 
mendous events of the period. The year 1864 was memorable for great 
battles, great achievements for freedom, and an evident progress toward 
the conclusion of the strife. General Grant was pounding the rebellion 
into dust in the East and General Sherman was extinguishing it in the 
West and remote South. The story is told plainly, concisely, yet witha 
nervous diction that the contemplation of the events would naturally in- 
spire, and it naturally awakens the military and patriotic spirit of the 
reader. One of the results of such a book is, in addition to its adding 
to the general information, to make patriotic citizens, such as the Republic 
can depend upon in the future. Another result is, that, rushing through 
the record of carnage and brutality, we are thankful that the sacrifice 
required for freedom was no greater and that it came to an end, Students 
of our military history will avail themselves of the author’s works, 


John G. Paton. Missionary to the New Hebrides. An Autobiography. Edited 
by his Brother. 12mo, pp. 365. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


Price, cloth, $1 50. 


Born in Scotland, Mr. Paton imbibed less of the theological spirit than of 
the missionary impulse of that Presbyterian country. Early in life the 
passion for saving souls took possession of him, and it never vacated the 
premises. He proved himself fit for foreign service by his devotion to the 
wretched and degraded in his own land, Glasgow was his training-school. 
In her dens of *niquity he made war with hell and came off conqueror, He 
was instrumental in reclaiming the drunkard, converting the papist, answer- 
ing the infidel, and saw the saints multiply in the abodes of the wicked. 
The wail of the heathen, however, made him uncomfortable, and, licensed 
and ordained, he sailed for the New Hebrides. Tanna, an island of canni- 
bals, was his head-quarters for a few years, but he finally left it without 
recovering it to civilization or really delivering it from heathenism. But 
his labors were not in vain, for more has been accomplished in the islands 
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in the last twenty-five years than in all their previous history, in the way 
of evangelization. He studied their superstitions, their system of sac- 
rifices, the meaning of their dances, and the coarse and brutal customs 
they observed in worship and social lifg and found them repugnant and 
alien to all good influences. Nevertheless, since his day they have pro- 
eressed until the naked clothe themselves; woman, hitherto crushed, is 
accorded some rights; decency and order seem to be desired by the major- 
ity, and the life of a human being is sacred in their sight. In this plain 
recital of a missionary’s life we see more than the heroism of the teacher 
or the obstinate indifference of the idolater; we see the divine hand guid- 
ing the one and restraining the other, and preparing the isles of the sea 
for the coming of the Lord. 


Hosea Pallou. A Marvelous Life-Story. By Oscar F. Sarrorp, D.D. 12mo, 


pp. 290, Boston: Universalist Publishing House. Price, cloth, $1. 


Dr. Safford frankly avows that the motive that governed him in preparing 
this work was to rescue the ‘‘ greatest theologian and picturesque charac- 
ter” of the Universalist Church from ‘increasing obscurity,” though 
Mr. Buallou’s son had years ago written a biography of his father, and 
Thomas Whittemore also had published a work of four volumes on the 
work and career of the celebrated leader. It seems that the previous 
lhiographies failed to keep alive the memory of one who had distinguished 
himself in the ‘‘cause” of universal redemption. We do not intimate 
that the same fate awaits this volume, but we do say that unless a leader 
has in himself the constituent elements of perpetuity, or his leadership 
and its results are of fundamental importance, no biography can perpet- 
uate his name beyond a generation, and under such circumstances the 
most cloquent eulogy sinks to the level of an epitaph. Mr. Ballou made 
some history which is worth recalling. The son of a Baptist minister, he 
imbibed the Calvinism of his time, and preached it for many years. 
That he broke with it was to his credit, but that he espoused a greater 
error in theology is quite as evident. He was apparently slow in chang- 
ing his mind, though his strongest trait was intellectual vacillation. His 
progress in thought does not exhibit regular gradations or traceable 
processes of evolution, but rather irregular variations from a straight 
line, and sudden decisions that surprise those who are given to logical 
methods of inquiry and change. His admirers may not admit this dubious 
mental condition, as a distinctive trait, but his history evidences it at every 
turn. In reaching his conclusions respecting future punishment he com- 
mences as a Calvinistic believer in it, and his two worke, Notes on the 
Parables, and Treatise on Atonement, furnish strong arguments in its de- 
fense as a scriptural doctrine. Nor did he wholly change when he formu- 
lated the theology which the Universalists of his day generally accepted, 
for he still announced punishment for sin as a truth to be preached and 
believed. But in his development of the doctrine he attempted to free it 
of the orthodox interpretation, and so at times he runs into restoration- 
ism, and at other times presented it in the most vague and unsatisfactory 
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manner, leaving it doubtful as to whether sin is wholly punishable in 
this life, or wholly repaired in the life tocome. His theology became the 
theology of Universalism, though prior to the new leader it had main. 
tuined other views of future punishment. The book is interesting because 
it aims to trace the career of one who passed from the Calvinistic faith to 
the acceptance of a heresy that, supported by a few honored names in lit- 
erature, still exerts wherever preached a paralyzing effect on all the holy 
industries of the Christian Church, and impedes the progress of the re- 
ligion upon which it professes to found its claims and arguments, 
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* MISCELLANEOUS. 
By Jacon Empury Price. 12mo, pp, 217. New York: 
nnati: Cranston & Siowe. Price, cloth, 75 ceuts. 

That the Epworth League is ‘‘a child of Providence” seems proven in its 
phenomenal growth, its present magnitude, and its rapidly-widening 
membership. Such an increasing institution must have its new and special 
literature, and to this class of publications the present manual belongs. 
Its design is to aid in the suecessful management of League socicties. In 
its sweep of discussion it gives helpful direction for all the details of 
Epworth League work, including literary and scientific mectings, Bible 
study, studies in Methodism, social culture, and Christian work. The 
ample experience of its author in the management of young people’s so- 
cieties gives additional value to h‘s recent publication. It is practical. 
vigorous, wise. We cheerfully commend its use. 
Jesus of Nuzaret! ‘ree Lectures Before the Young Men's Christian Associa- 


tion of Johns Hopkins University, in Levering Hall. By Joun A. Broapus, 
DD., LL.D., President of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 12mo, 


pp. 105. New York: A. C, Armstrong & Son. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 


These three lectures discuss the personal character of Jesus, his ethical 


teachings, and his supernatural works. The author confesses them to be 
“the fruit of life-time studies.” They are scholarly, orthodox, and set 
forth with new charm the ever-peculiar life of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Centennial of the Methodist Book Conrern and Dedication of the new Publishing and 
Mission Building of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 8vo, pp. 78. New York: 
Hunt & Eaton. 
Few anniversaries in Methodism have lately been of more importance than 
the celebration which occasioned this memorial. It is eminently satisfac- 
tory that the centennial of John Dickins’s work as first book agent should 
be celebrated by the dedication of a new building devoted to the widely- 
extended and rapidly-enlarging interests of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The addresses made on that occasion and an outline account of 
the general exercises are herein preserved. The event has already become 
history, and at least one of its chief participants has passed to the Church 
triumphant. The Methodism of the future will be grateful for the ac- 
count of these centennial exercises and of this dedication, in such accurate 
and enduring form. 
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* Discipline as It Is"’ (Arena), 910, 

Douglas: Agnosticism, 3.9 

Durbin, Roche's Life of John P.: Upham, 365, 


Egypt, Recent Explorations in: Fraden- 
Seah S18, 

Evil, The Divine Overrule of (Arena), 121. 

Ezra the Scribe: Hyde, 809. 


Foreign Résumé, 126, 289, 449, 612, 772, 919. 
Fradenburgih: Recent Explorations in Egypt, 
S18, 


Fry: Jesus of Nazareth, 27, 


Gallagher ; Geology and Sacred Chronol- 
ogy, 835, 

General Conference, Centennial (Arena), 909. 

Geology and Sacred Chronology: Calla- 
gher, 835. 

Gospel for Romanists in U. 8. (Arena), 122. 

Green: The Titles of the Psalius, +59. 


Harman: Character of Book of Joshua, 9. 
Heidel: The Semitic Question, 28, 
Higher Criticism, Crime of (Cur. Dis.), 898, 
Hillman: Homer and Longfellow, 154, 
Historical Point Considered (Arena), 441, 
Homer and Longfellow: Hillman, 154. 
Houghton: Rovert Browning, 584. 


FX. 


Human Quantity in Holy Seriptures (Cur. 
Dis.), 586. 
Hyde : Ezra the Scribe, 809. 


Idealism, The Philosophy of: Moore, 551. 
India Theological Seminary (Arena), 604. 
Inspiration, Mechanism of (Cur. Dis.), 746. 
Instruction, Catechetical (Arena), 439. 
Isaiah. The Prophecy of: Strong, 169. 

Is He Right? (Arena), 443. 

Itinerants’ Club, 284, 444, 607, 767, 914. 
Itinerants’ Club: Vincent, 65. 


Jesus of Nazareth: Fry, 27. 

Jewish Experiences, Prophecy Fulfilled and 
Unfulfilled in: Wheatley, 347. 

Job, Integrity of Book of: Davies, 329. 

Joshua, Character of Book, etc.: Harman, 9. 


Mallalieu: Was the Resurrection of Christ 
Literal, Absolute, and Complete 7 681, 

Mechanism of Inspiration (Cur. Dis.), 746. 

Methodist Episcopal Church in the South: 


alah, 35. 


i 4 

Missionary Range (Cur. Dis.), 270. 

Moore : The Philosophy of Idealism, 551. 

Nast, Dr. Wm., on Rationalism (Arena), 277. 

National University of the City of Wushing- 
ton: Buoy, 716. 

Nelson: The Christ of the Church, 223. 


“Old School Dogma,” Persistence of: Town- 
send, 667. 

Old Testament, Relation to Christian Faith 
(Cur. Dis.), 891. 

Opinion, 98, 255, 417, 581, 741, 886, 

Orthodoxy, Philosophic Principles: Webb, 195. 


“ Palace of the King’s Daughter” (Arena), 765, 
Pearne: Race Problem—The Situation, 690, 
Philosophy of Idealism : Moore, 551, 
Votts; Unconstitutional Legislation in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 523, 
Poucher : Is Book of Daniel a Prophecy ? 649, 
Predictive Element in Prophecy (Cur. Dis,), 
| 200, 
Progress of Civilization, 134, 297, 457, 620, 730, 
927. 
Prophecy, Fulfilled and Unfulfilled, in Jewish, 
Experiences: Wheatley, 347. 
Psalms, The Titles of the: Green, 489. 
Pulpit Mirrored from the Pew: Strong, 706. 


Race Problem—The Situation: Pearne, 690, 
Race Question (Cur. Dis.), 115. 
Racial Supremacy (Arena), 606, 
tationalism, Dr. Wm. Nast on (Arena), 277. 
Resurrection of Christ, Was it Literal, Abso- 
lute, and Complete : Mallalieu, 681, 
Revelation or Reason (Cur. Dis.), 99. 
| Reviews and Magazines: African Methodist 
Episcopal Church Review, 145, 628; Amer- 
jean Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, 
631; American Catholic Quarterly, 143, 
631, 931; Andover, 145, 305, 464, 621, 755; 
Bibliotheca Sacra, 141, 304, 627, 933; 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 788, 
938; Canadian Methodist, 935; Catholic 
World, 307, 406, 629; Century, 144, 308, 
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631, 937 ; Chautanquan, 145, 307, 468, 631, 
791, 937 ; Christian Thought, 142, 631, 791; 
Church Review, 145, 791; Contemporary, 
138, 140, 306, 466, 624, 786, 936 ; Edinburgh, 
630, 933; English Illustrated Magazine, 
145, 308, 791; Fortnightly, 139, 620, 754, 
789, 935; Forum, 144, 301; Gospel in All 
Lands, 468, 631, 938; Harper's, 145, 307, 
79), 987; Lippincott’s, 9388; Lutheran 
Quarterly, 305; Methodist Magazine, 30%, 
408, 631, 701, 938: Missionary Review, 305, 
461, 468, 631, 791; New Englander and 
Vale, 463, 628, 788; New Jerusalem Maga 
zine, 468; Nineteenth Century, 140, 465, 
789, 937; North American, 301, 303, 465 
624, 630, 790,938: Old and New Testament 
Student, ; Our Day, 158, 1433, 467, 
631, 791: Presbyterian, 142: Presbyterian 
and Reformed, 461, 462, G20, 935; 
Quarterly of Evangelical Luther: ran 
Church, 627, 932; Quarterly of Metiodist 
Episcopal Church, South, 302, G25, 94; 
- iarterly of United Brethren in Christ, 
624. 756; Statesman, 785, 701; Theo- 
een 4 “a! Monthly, 144, 631, 790; Treasury, 
631; Unitarian, 308, 465, 791, 938 ; Univer- 
salist, 308, 626; Vierteljahrsschrift, 651; 
Wesleyan Magazine, 651; Westminster, 
7s7, 937; Woman's Home Missionary 
Society, Eighth Annual Report. 468. 
Ridpath : Washington Charles DePauw, 383 
Rogers : Progress in Assyrian Research, 53. 
Roman Catholic Population—Studies in Sad- 
lier’s Cathol - Directory (Arena), 602. 
Romanists in U. S., Gospel for (Arena), 122. 











Sacred Writings, Antiquity of (Arena), 764. 
Se jence and Christian Faith: Conn, 79. 
Scriptures, Human Quantity in (Cur. Dis.), 586. 
Semitic Question: Heidel, 238. 

Sherman, Reply to Dr. (Arena), 278. 

Sims: Spanish and French Literature, 730. 

South—Some Suggestions (Arena), 605, 

South, The M. E. Church in the: Wals? 

Spanish and French Literature: Sims, 7 

Strong: The Prophecy of Isaiah, 16°. 

Strong: The Pulpit Mirrored from the Pew, 
706, 

Super: Mission of the Anglo-Saxon, 853. 

Supremacy, Racial (Arena), 606. 





Terry: The Prophecy of Amos, 868. 

Theological Statement, Honesty, Consistency, 
and Simplicity in (Arena), 124. 

Titles of the Psalms: Green, 489. 

Townsend: Persistence of “Old School 
Dogma,”’ 667. 


Unconstitutional Legislation in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church: Potts, 523. 
Upham: Roche's Life of John P. Durbin, 355. 


Vincent ; The Itinerants’ Club, 65. 


Walsh: M. FE. Church in South, 3. 

Webb: Philosophie Principles in Orthodoxy, 
195, 

Wheatley: Prophecy, Fulfilled and Unful 
filled, in Jewish —_ riences, 347, 

Willing; John Bright, 2 
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‘hita: Hearn, 328. 
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hureh in Modern Society: Ward, 318, 
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obbe: Scientific Spirit of Age, ete., 324, 
offin: Redeeming the Republic, 960. 
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‘oun; The Human Moral Problem, 316, 
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Crooker : Josus Brought Back, 314. 

Crookes: Problems in American Society, 439, 
Crooks: Life of Bishop Simpson, etc., 642. 
Curtis: Constitutional History of U. 8., 645, 


David, His Life and Times: Deane, 318. 

Davies ; Lessons of Hope, ete., 319. 

Dawson: Modern Ideas of Evolution, 952. 

Deane; Abraham, His Life and Times, 796. 

Deane: David, His Life and Times, 318. 

Deema: Gt spel of Common Sense as Con- 
tained in Epistle of James, 154. 

Delicate Feasting: Child, 647. 

Delitzsch ; Commentary on Isaiah, 940, 

Dobson: The Quiet Life, 166, 

Dods; First Epistle to Corinthians, 149. 

Douglas : Gems Without Polish, 648 

Driver: Isaiah, His Life and Times, ete. 

Dubore: Rupert Wise , O47. 

Du Chaillu : Advent ures in Africa, ete 

Dunn; Gospel in Book of Numbers, 4 


Economies, Institutes of : Andrewa, 15S. 
Kdwards; Candid Reasons for Renouncing 

Principles of Antipedobaptism, 321, 
- \ ar is, Jonathan: Allen, 162, 

. His Life and Times: Milligan, 798, 

EI lic ott: Com. on First Corinthians, 149. 
Ellison, Margaret: Grahaim, 485. 
Kiy: Introduction to Political Economy, 323. 
Emin’s Rescue, Story of, etc.: Keltie, 485. 
Encyclopediaand Methodology: Weidner,319. 
England, School-boy Life in: Reddall, 488, 
English Writers: Backus and Brown, 159. 
Epworth League Workers: Price, 962. 
Eschatology, etc.: Hibbard, 942. 
Eschatology, Studies in, ete. : Weat, 309, 
Ethics, History of Christian: Luthardt, 792. 
Europe, Reconstruction of : Murdock, 164. 
Evidences of Christianity: Foster, 469, 
Evidences, Studies in Christian: Mair, 944. 
Evolution, 479. 
Evolution, Modern Ideas of: Dawson, 952, 
Exodus: Macgregor, 163, 
Experience, Philosophy of Christian: Fos- 


ter, 951. 


Farrar : Solomon, His Life and Times, 632. 

Ferguson: Aid to Greek at Sight, 640. 

Ferrel; Popular Treatise on Winds, 157. 

Fisk, Wilbur: Prentice, 482 

Fitzgerald ; John B. McFerrin, 326. 

lorbes ; Footsteps of St. Paul in Rome, 319, 

Forbes; Servant of the Lord, etc., 638. 

Foster: Evidences of Christianity, etc., 469, 

Foster : Philosophy of Christian Experience, 
ol. 


Fotse h: Von Krippe und Kreuz, 152. 

Fourth Gospel, Authorship of : Abbot, 312. 
Fradenburgh : Old Heroes, the Hittites, 150, 
Franklin, Benjamin: Morse, B27. 

Franklin Square Song Collection, 168, 
French Revolution: McCarthy, 959. 

Frith: My Autobiography, etc., 328, 


Gems Without Polish : Douglas, 648. 
Geography, Longmans’ School: Chisholm, 801, 
Georges, History of the Four; McCartiy, 483, 
God in His World, 6386, 

God in the Constitution: Pearne, 648, 

God, The Unknown, ete.: Brace, 797. 

Gold, Tinsel, and Trash: Jones, 648. 

Gospel in Book of Numbe s: Dunn, 315, 
Graham: Margaret Ellison, 488. 

Greek, Aid to, at Sight: Ferguson, 640, 
Guinness : New World of Central Africa, 956, 


Hagood : Colored Man in M. E. Church, 957, 
Hall: The Lord’s Prayer, 320. 
Hamilton: Our Rest Day, etc., 322. 


Harrison; Doctrine of Revelation, ete.. 474. 
Heard; Prize Synopsis of ( ourse of Study, 487. 
Hearn: Chita, 32s, 
Hearn: Two Years in French W est Indies, 806, 
Hebrews, Commentary on: Ke ndrick, 477. 
Helps for Daily Living: Savage, 475. 
Hemenway, Life and Writings of Francis Da- 
vid: Bradley, Stuart, Patten, 955. 
Herrick : Cradle and Nursery, 457. 
Hibbard: Ese hatology, ete., 42, 
History, Collier’s Great Eve nts of, 803. 
Hittites of the Bible, ete.: Frade nburgh, 150. 
Hodge : Recognition after Death, 323. 
Hofsten: Visit to Bjérkheda Parsonage, 488. 
Hopkins: Articles on Romanism, 950. 
Hunt ; Studies in Literature and Style, 800. 
Hunter : Some Friends of Mine, 168. 


Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow: Jerome, 643. 
Imago Christi, ete. : Stalker, 635. 
Immortality, The Struggle for: Phelps, 637. 
Isaiah, Commentary on: Delitzsch, #40 
Isaiah, His Life aad Times, ete.: Driver, 68 


Jacob and Japheth, ete., 155. 


| James, Gospel of © ommon Sense as Contained 


in Epistle of: Deems, oe 


| Jeremiah, Prophecies of : Von Orelli, 634. 
| Jerome; Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow, 648. 


Jesus Brought Back: Crooker, 314, 

Jesus of Nazareth: Broadus, 962. 

Jesus the Christ, A Primer: Adame, 648, 
Jewish People, History of, ete.: Schurer, 945. 
Jobn, Epistles of St. : Ale rande r, 158, 

John, Gospel Accore ding to St.: Re ith, 950, 
Jones: Elements of Logic , ete., 799. 

Jones; Gold, Tinsel, and Trash, 648. 


| Jones: Rest or Unrest, 648, 


Judges and Ruth: Watson, 794. 
Jupiter Lights: Woolson, 328, 


Kansas Crusade, History of: Thayer, 804. 
Keltie : Story of Emin’s Rescue, etc., 485, 


| Kendrick: Commentary on He brews, 477. 


King; Between the Lines, 328 


| Kingdom of God, ete. : Bruce, 153. 
Kings of Israel and Judah: Rawlinson, 943, 
| Knox: Boy Travelers in Mexico, etc., 486. 


Lake : Bishop Foster’s Heresy, 167. 


Land -_ the Community: Thackeray, 799 
Lane: Life of Alexander Vinet, 953. 

Latin Course in English: Wilkinson, 324, 
Learned: Between Times, 807. 


Lectures, Second Series, ete. : Spurgeon, 316, 


Lessons of Hope, ete. : Davies. 

Le Strange: Palestine unde > leche ns, 646. 
Life’s Possibilities : Smith, 167. 

Light on the Path, 168. 

Literature and Style, Studies in: Hunt, 800, 
Logic, Eleme nts of, e te. Jones, 799. 

Lord’s Prayer : Hail,: 

Lucile: Me redith, sr. 


| Luthardt; History of Christian Ethics, 792. 


Macgregor: Exodus, 168. 
Mackenzie; America, 163. 


Maggie Bradford’s Club, etc. : Mathews, 898, 


Mair: Studies in Christian Evidences, 944, 
Man and His Maladies: Bridger, 156. 
Mathews: Maggie Bradford’s Ciub, 808. 
Mattheson: New Testament Morality, 948. 


| McCarthy ; History of the Four Georges, 483, 


McCarthy: The French Revolution, 959. 
McConnell: Sermon Stuff, 322. 

Mc Fadden: Seamstress of Stettin, 648. 
McFerrin, John B.: Fitzgerald, 326, 
Mead ; Supernatural Revelation, etc., 472, 
Meredith : Lucile, 807. 

Merrill; Pastels in Prose, 641, 
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Mexico, Boy Travelers in, ete.: Knox, 486. 
Milliyan ; Elijah, His Life and Times, 705. 
Milligan : The Book of Revelation, 317 
Minutes of Conference in India, etc, 166, 
Monk : Corbett, 486 

Moore : The Anatomy of Atheism, etc., 946. 
Moral Problem, The Human: Coun, 516, 
Morgan : Studies in Pedago 
Morse: Benjamin Franklin, 327. 
Moses, His Life and Times: Rawlinson, 477. 
Muhlenberg, Dr.: Newton, 802, 

Murdock : Reconstruction of Europe, 164. 
Must the Chinese Go? Baldwin, 508. 











Nagler : Celestial Scenes, 488. 

Nature, Correct Understanding of: Tajlor,158. 

Nelson, Horatio, etc. : Russell, 644 

New Light from Old Eclipses: Paye, 047. 

Newnham: The All-Father, 166. 

New Testament, Language of : Simeur, 476. 

New Testament Morality, Landmarks: Mat- 
theaon, O48, 

Newton; Dr. Muhlenberg, 802. 

Ni | Guide, Church School, ete.: Vincent, 





Numbers, Gospel in Book of: Dunn, 315. 


Our Rest Day, etc.: Hamilton, 222. 
Our Youth, 167, 


Page: New Light from Old Eclipses, 947. 
Palestine under Mosiems: Le Strange, 646, 
Parker ; The People’s Bible, 314, 349. 
Pastels in Prose : Merrill, 641. 

Paton, John G., 960. 

Patten, ete. : Life of Hemenway, 955. 

Paul, Footsteps of St., in Rome: Furhes, 319. 
Pearne; God in the Constitution, 644. 
Pedagogy, Studies in: Morgan, 325. 

Perry: Uncle Peter’s Trust, 108. 
Peterborough ; Stebbing, 804. 

Phelps ; The Struggle for Immortality, 637. 
Physics, Chautauqua Course in: Sfeele, 109, 
Pierce ; Audubon’s Adventures, etc., 4%!. 
Political Economy, Introduction to; Ely, 325 
Political Problem : Sticiney, 451. 

Popes and the Hohenstaufen: Balzani, 165. 
Portraits of Friends: Shairp, 805. 

Prentice: Wilbur Fisk, 482. 

Price; Epworth League Workers, 962, 

Price: The Book Divine, ete., 155. 

Priest and Puritan, 485. 

Princess Liliwinkins, etc. : Wright, 328 

Prize Synopsis of Course of Study : Heard, 487. 
Probationer’s Manual: Bass, 648. 
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Quackenbos: Ancient Literature, etc., 639. 
Quiet Life: Dolson, 166. 


Rawlinson: Kings of Israel and Judah, 943. 
Rawlinson : Moses, His Life and Times, 477. 
Recognition After Death: Hodge, 323. 
Reddall: School-boy Life in England, 488, 
Redeeming the Republic: Coffin, 900, 

Red Mustang, etc. : Stoddard, 648. 

Reed ; Bedford Street Record, 168. 

Reith: Gospel According to St. John, 950. 
Rest or Unrest: Jones, 648. 

tevelation, Doctrine, ete. : Harrison, 474. 
tevelation, Supernatural, etc.: Mec, 472. 
tevelation, The Book of: Milligan, 317. 
Roe: Taken Alive, and Other Stories. 806. 
Romanism, Articles on: Hopkins, 950. 
Rome, Footsteps of St. Paul in: Forbes, 319. 
Rome, History of: Vincent and Joy, 327. 
tow: Christian Theism, etc., 948. 

Tussxell ; Horatio Nelson, ete., 644. 

Russia, People and Literature: Bazan, 646, 











Sacred Idyls, ete.: Stiong, 471 
Sacrifice and Atonemeat, Doctrine: Cave, 939, 
Safford: Hosea Ballou, 961. 

Savage: Helps for Daily Living, 475. 

Navaye : Signs of the Times, 475. 
Nchleiermacher ; Christmas Eve, 478. 
School-boy Life in England: Reddail, 488 
Schurer : Histery of Jewish People, ete., 45, 
Scientifie Spirit of Age, ete. : Cobhe, 424, 
Seamstress of Stettin: Mckadden, 648, 
Semitic Languages, ete.: Wright, 953. 
Sermon Bible, ete., 320. 
Sermon Stuff: McConnell 3 
Servant of Lord in Isaiah, ete. : Forbes, 638, 
Shairp; Portraits of Friends, 805, 

Shoulder Arms, ete.: True, 487 
Signs of the Times: Savage, 475. 
Simeor;: Language of New Testament, ¢ 
Simpson, Life of Bishop, ete.: Crouka, O42. 
Smith; Life's Possibilities, 167. 

Solomon, His Life and Times: Farrar, 682. 
Some Friends of Mine: Hunter, 108. 
Spurgeon; Second Series of Lectures, 316, 
Spurgeon’s Gold: Swem, 165, 

Stalker: Imago Christi, etec., 635, 

Stebbing : Peterborough, S04, 

Steele: Chautauqua Course in Physies, 159, 
Stickney: The Political Problem, 451 
Stoddard: The Red Mustang, 6:3 
Strafford, Lord: Traill, 486. 

Strong: Sacred Idyls, ete., 471. 
Strong; Systematic Theology, 146, 
Stuart, ete.: Life of Hemenway, 955, 
Summer Holidays: Child, 807, 
Sweet: Captain Polly, 328. 

Swem: Spurgeon’s Gold, 168, 
Systematic Theology : Strony, 146. 


















Taken Alive, and Other Stories: Roe, 806, 
Taylor: Correct Understanding of Nature, 158, 
Teal; Counting the Cost, 108, 

Thackeray: The Land and Community, 7 
Thayer: History of Kansas Crusade, 80}. 
Theism, Christian, ete. : /tow, OS. 

Trail: Lord Strafford, 486. 

True ; Shoulder Aris, ete., 487, 


Uncle Peter’s Trust: Perry, 14 
Unitarianism: Its Origin and tiistory, 795, 
Unknow is 








nGod: Brace, 797. 


Unto the Uttermost: Campbell, 321. 


Van Buren, Martin: Pancroft, 161, 

Vincent ; Church School Normal Guide, 151, 
Vincent and Joy: History of Rome, 327, 
Vinet, Life of Alexander: Lane, 9%. 

Von Kr ve und Kreuz: Fotech, 152. 

Von Orelli: Proplecies of Jeremiah, 634, 





Ward; Church in Modern Society, 

Watson; Judges and Ruth, 74. 

Weidner: Theological Encyclop 

West ; Studies in Eschatology, etc., 309, 

West Indies, TwoYears in French: Hearn, 806, 

Wheatley; Cathedrals and Abbeys in Great 
Britain aud Ireland, 160, 

Whither? Briggs, 147. 

Wilfred: Winthrop, 648, 

Wilkinson : Latin Course in English, 32 

Winds, Popular Treatise on: Ferrel, 157, 

W inthrop: Vilfred, 648, 

Wise, Rupe Duhore, 647. 

Woolson: Jupiter Lights, 328. 

World wide Missions, 167. 

Wright : Grammar of Semitic Language 


Wright ; 















Young ; By Canoe aud Dog-Train, etc., 808. 
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N 1890 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-seventh year. 
i Approved in the outset by Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, Presi- 
dent Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and 
many others, it has met with constant commendation and success. 


A WEEELY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
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and generally inaccéssible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while 
within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the ‘COMP LETENESS with which it em- 
braces whatever is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 
intelligence and literary taste. 
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‘He who subscribes for a few years to LITTELL’S “ There may be some things better than THE LIv- 
LIVING AGE gathers a choice library, even though he ING AGE, but ifso we have not seenthem. . For the 
may have no other books.” — New - York Observer. man who tries to be truly conversant with the very 

* There is no other publication of its kind so general best literature of this and other countries, it is indis- 
in its bearing and covering the entire field of literature, pensable.” — Central Baptist, St. Louis 
art, and science, and bringing betweeu the same covers “It is edited with rare dise rimin&tion and tact, and 
the ripest, richest thoughts and the latest results of admirably combines instruction and variety.”—Chris- 
the time in which we live. . No one who values an tian Intelligencer, New York. 
ntelligent apprehension of the trend of the times.can “To have THE LIVING AGE Is to hold the keys of 

7 . . the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
er teacher, friend, and companion in any family psychological research, critical note, of poetry and 
i _ tile incomparable publication.” — Christian at romance.” — Boston Evening Traveller. . 
: New York “It keeps the reader in the intellectual life of the 
Certain it is that no other magazine can take its time. No better outlay of money can be made than 
vce in enabling the busy reader to keep up with in subscribing for THe LIVING AGE.” — Hartford 
rrent literature. . By the careful and judicious Courant. ™ 

rk put into tne editing of THe LIVING AGE, it is 7 

made possible for the busy man to know something of 





“For the amount of reading-matter contained the 
at is going on with ever-increasing activity in the subscription 1s extremely low.” — Christian Advocate, 

world of letters. Without such help he is lost."— — Nashville. } 

Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia, ‘Nearly the whole world of authors and writers 
To all who have ever taken it, it is a necessity; appear in it in their best moods The readers miss 
se who have yet to make its acquaintance wil! find very little that is important in the pe riodical domain.” 

it the best possible means of keeping abreast of = Boston Journal. 

current foreign thought.” — New - York Evangelist. “Tt may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
It holds an undisputed position in the front rank offers a dry or valueless page.” — Vew- York Tribune. 

of pertodicals. . Replete with all the treasures of the “It is one of the indispensable literary publications 

best current thought, the best fiction, and the best of the day. . To read it is itself an education in the 
poetry of the day.” — The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. course of modern thought and literature.” — Buffalo 
“It is one of the few periodicals which seem indis- Commercial Advertiser. 

pensable. . It contains nearly all the good litera- “It maintains its lead in supplying the latest and 

ture of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. the best productions of current literary effort.” — 
Siography, fiction, science, criticism, history,  orth-Carolina Presbyterian, Wilmington. 

poetry, travels, whatever men are interested in, all “Itsaves much labor for busy people who wish to 

are found here.” — The Watchman, Boston, keep themselves well informed upon the questions of 

* Unlike the majority of magazines, it is published the day.” — The Advance, Chicago. 
weekly instead of monthly. . [t loses nothing of its old- “Tt enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
time attractiveness.” — The Congregationalist, Boston, best thought and literature of civilization.”— Christian 
‘As it grows older it grows better. . The foremost Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

writers of the time are represented on its pages. . “In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 

It is in the quantity and value of its contents facile worth knowing in the realm of current literature. 

princeps. -resbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. It is indispensable.”— Canada Presbyterian, Toronto. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 
te TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1890, remitting before Jan. 1, the 
weekly numbers of 1889 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent gratis. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


‘Possessed of LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
ibse aes will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 


For $10.50, THe Living AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, postpaid ; or, for $9.50, Tur Liv- 
ING AGE and Scribner's Magazine, or Lippincott’s Magazine, or the St. Nicholas. 


ADDRESS LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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JESSE L. HURLBUT, D.D., EDITOR. 





BEREAN SYSTEM. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL JOURNAL. The very best help for teachers 
ind older scholars in the stu ly of the lessons. Price. single copy, 60 cents per 


annum. In clubs of six copies and upward to one address, 50 cents each 


THE a ars nig LESSON QUARTERLY. Price, 20 cents 
a year. Contains responsive vadings, Questions for Senior Students, and a 
variety of wre il hints, engravings, Bible Dictionary, et 

THE BEREAN INTERMEDIATE LESSON QUARTERLY. Price, 
6 cents a year. Every thing that the scholars from ten to sixteen years of age 
require will be found in this lesson leaf. 

THE BEREAN BEGINNER'S LESSON QUARTERLY. Price, 6 
cents a year. This quarterly supplies the want, long felt, of a leaf containing 
juestions for the younger scholars 

THE LEAF CLUSTES | s a valuable help in ul e teaching of the lesson 

) » little ones. TI! ires are brilliantly illuminated “Issue 1 quarterly. 

‘ annum. “THe SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT, an §-page paper, 
i for use of the teacher, will accompany the LEAE 


JLUSTER. 


THE BEREAN erga ner PICTURES. Issued quarterly. Yearly sub- 


on, 16 ce nts per set. Containing a picture for e very Nell day of the year 


——— LESSON PAPER. Monthly. 25 cents a year. Six copies 
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Sample copies of the periodicals sent free on application. 
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notes, q 1estions for older students, Bible Dict onary, and a ne Bible » Reading 
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from ten to sixteen years 3 old, contains _explanator y notes, maps, both large and 
small, together ih tame other use efuul f eatures. Price, 15 cents. 

. THE BEREAN BEGINNER'S LESSON BOOK, for children ji 
hove the infant class. It cont sins the » lesson told in the form of a story 
tions and answers in large type, and tical Words with Lite People. Pric 
15 cents. 

THE LESSON COMMENTARY, by J. L. Hurtsut. D.D. Contains 
full notes and explanations upon all the lessons, Practical Thoughts, Helpf 
References, T ching Hints, maps, engravings, and every thing needed by the 
student of the lessons. S8vo. Price, $1 25 per copy. 


HUNT & EATON, 
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Library of Biblical and Theological Literature. 





Issued under the editorial supervision of Gzorez R. Crooks, D.D., and Joun F. 
Hurst, D.D. Already issued: 

Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scripture. By Henry M, Harma 
DD. “Bevis ledition. 8vo. $4. 

Biblical Hermeneutics. By Mivton 8. Terry, D.D. 8vo, 84. 


The ical Encyclopedia and Methodology. By Grorce R, Crooks, D.D., and 
Joun F. Hurst, D.D. Svo. §3 50. 


Illustrations of Biblical Literature. 
James Towner, D.D. 2 vols., 8vo. $5 00. Halfcalf. 87 00, 
Manual of Biblical Literature. 
By W. P. Strick. ,D.D. 12mo. $1 50. 
Bibliotheca Theologica. 


A Select and Classified Bibliography of Theology and General Religious Litera- 
By Joun F. Hurst, LL.D. 8vo. &3. 


Land of Promise. 
Joun Krrro, D.D. A Topographical Description of the Principal Places in 


estine and of the Country East of the Jordan. Illustrated with Maps and En- 
g 12m #1. 
Light to the Path. 
By Josern Loncxine. 25 cents. 


Longking’s Notes on Galatians and Ephesians. 


Longking’s Notes on the Hebrews. 


Longking’s Notes on the Gospels. 
Illustrative and Explanatory. Arranged according to Townsend’s Chronologicat 
New Testament. Vols. 1, 2, 3,4. Each, 75 cents. Ter set, $3 00. 


Nast’s Commentary on Matthew and Mark. 
Vol. $4. 

Palestine. 
The Geography and History of the Holy Land, adapted to Bible classes, Sun- 
day-schools, and private use. By F. G. Hisparp, D.D. ITlustrated by twenty 


beautiful Lithographic Maps. $1 50. 


Peirce’s Notes on the Acts. 
For Sunday-schools, Bible classes, and private reading. 12mo, 81. 


An Essay on Apostolical Succession. 


By Tuomas Powett. 12mo. 90 cents. 








Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures, 
By Henry M. Harman, D.D., Professor of Greek and Hebrew in 
Dickinson College. 8vo, pp. 798. $4. New York: Hunt & Eaton, 








There are great difficulties in the way of an ideal introduction to the Bible 
Cost, bulk, pedantry, superticialness, radicalism, may mar a guide otherwise ex- 
cellent. Professor Harman has shunned these quicksands. He has combined 
many of the positive essentials which a reader looks for in a work on this subject. 

His book is marked by lucid statement, ample learning, sober criticism, and 
nasculine foree. The plan is well ordered. The spirit is one of modesty and 
candor, coupled with decision. If the author has reverence for the divi: as 
also reverence for the human element of Holy Writ. 

It requires courage to ascribe the Pentateuch to Moses in the teeth of Graf, 


Kuenen, and Wellhausen. Professor Harman has this merit. Having examined 











the new critical theories, and “ studied nearly the whole Hebrew Bible with spe- 

al reference to them,” he tells us, “it seems to me perfectly ¢ ! I ‘ 
Pentateu s older than any other part of the Old Testame He argues 
stoutly for the probability that Moses, as legislator, would have written his laws, 
ind also the annais of the Hebri W people. He pre bg thie Ciall 
of the Pentateuch to have been composed by Moses, nter- 
nal evidence of Deuteronomy itself to its Mosaic authorship. According to his 
terse but telling logic, the theory that the early legislation of the Pentateuch 





msisted of only Exodus xxi-xxiii is false. The twenty chapters discussing t] 
Pentateuch criticism are the freshest and strongest in the book. It is unfortunat 
that the chapter purporting to give the testimony of Christ to the point at issue 
should be so brief and unsatisfactory. 

Professor Harman has utilized the results of Egyptology with skill in treating 

f Genesis, When he comes to the Book of Daniel he wields Assyriology with 

ke effect. The Greek names for musical instruments are thought 


relegate this prophet to a date subsequent to Alexander the Great. Bu 





¢ 


before the Greeks began to write history they had, as friends and foes, come int 


manifold contact with the empire of the Assyrians. The battle and victory of 


Sennacherib, in the eighth century B. C., over a Greek army which had penetrated 
into Cilicia, is fully attested by a relation out of the Babylonian history of Bero- 
sus. On the other hand, the extensive commerce of Greek colonies must not un- 
frequently have led Greek merchants into Assyrian territory.” The quotation is 
apt. He follows it with a query: “Why should two or three Greek words in 
Daniel, the names of musica] instruments, which would travel with the instru- 
ments themselves, be thought to indicate that the book was written long after the 
Babylonian captivity?” One echoes the author’s “ Why?” 

The Introduction to the New Testament is less full than to the Old. Perhaps it 
is less valuable. What can be said about Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, 
9 


Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, in thirty pages? Such 


neagerness is tantalizing. We may single out for praise two chapters elsewhere. 
lhe first is on the “ Diffusion of the Greek Language in the Roman Empire at the 
Christian Epoch.” The second is on the “Evidence of the Genuineness of the 
Gospels from their Superscriptions.” Both are piquant and instructive. The 
author meets well the objections of Baur and Hilgenfeld to the genuineness of the 
Pastoral Episties. The Apocalypse, contrary to Luther, Neander, Licke, and 
Bleek, but with Eichhorn, Stuart, Lange, Gieseler, and Luthardt, he ascribes to 
JOHN PHELPS TAYLOR 


the apostle John. 








Matter, Life, and Mind: 


Their Essence, Phenomena, and Relations, examined with reference 
to the Nature of Man and the Problem of His Destiny. By H. H. 
Moore, D.D. 12mo. $1 50. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 













This work is a cogent presentation of facts and arguments in proof of the 





independent and substantive reality of matter, life, and mind. The subjects 






herein discussed are of present, vital importance, and are handled with a vigor 





sS 


and forcefulness of style and an ori ity of method and suggestion that entitle 






the author to no mean place among 


ipologetic writers of the day. He clearly 





shows that the simultaneous and diverse actions of mind and body cannot be 








‘thesis that they constitute a unit of 








explained, or even conceived, on 






; substance, but that life or vitality is a substantive entity, independent, distinct, 
a ; : % - : : 
i and primary; that this is provabie the phenomena and manifestations by 






> matter asa substantive entity. The arguments on this point 





ng. Mind is also shown to be a distinct substance, and that it 





into life or vitality. This position is fortified by citations from 





leading scientists, and even from those holding pronounced materialistic views. 





After traversing the entire field of positive philosophy, Dr. Moore calmly tests 






the materialistic hypotheses at the crucial point, showing their fallacies and the 
entire lack of facts to support them. He says that all the known facts of physics 
have been ascertained, not by reasoning and logic, but by repeated tests and 







ils, and that all questions relating to the endowments of matter must be settled 





nt; but that the materialist has never been able to demonstrate by 






t that life, however rud itary, has been the outcome of matter, or to 






1 the inorganic matter of the universe the slightest trace of mental or 





support of the materialistic theory are 










to be owing largely to the 





“matter as distinguished from the fact that life and 





supposed tang 





mind elude our observation, he endeavors to make clear the individuality of the 






ind that it must be identified ts own true character. He affirms that 











we know as little of an atom of matter as we do of mind, and that therefore 

















be matter is really not in the field of observation, for the properties and forces 
it exhibited by the aggregation of the atoms are all we know of it. The essence of 

ae matter is as unknown and inscrutable as the essence of life or mind 

ny Altogether this work is a strong showing of the absurdities of materialism. 
Ry The fact that the most formidabl ttacks on the citadel of truth in this 
ie ) genera n are from the direction of materialism, and that its ch impions through 
ey the press and on the platform have been brou nto closer contact with the 
a5 ? " 






ian ever before, makes especially such solid and valuable 






—— 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


D. Curry, D.D., LL.D., says: ““ Nocommon-place production ; discusses the deep- 


st problems of thought in a thorougbly original way 








by an original thinker.” 





’. E. Bishop: “ His thesis is the only argument for immortality furnished by 
C. E. Bishy His tl tality furnished by 





lilosophy. 
Ex-Governor and Ex-Judge William Marvin: “ It is a work of great merit, and 


the result of an immense deal of though 












INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 


For 1890. 





JESSE L. HURLBUT, D.D., EDITOR. 





BEREAN SYSTEM, 


THE pre mg ta JOURNAL. The very best help for teachers 
and older scholars in the study of the lessons. Price, single copy, 60 cents per 


annum. In dake of six copies and upward to one address, 50 cents each. 


THE BEREAN SENIOR LESSON QUARTERLY. Price, 20 cents 
a year, Contains respousive readings, Questions for Senior Students, and a 

iety of helpful hints, engravings, Bible Dictionary, etc. 

THE BEREAN INTERMEDIATE LESSON QUARTERLY. Price, 
6 cents a year. Every thing that the scholars from ten to sixteen years of age 
require will be found in this lesson leaf. 

THE BEREAN BEGINNER’S LESSON QUARTERLY. Price, 6 
cents a year. This quarterly supplies the want, long felt, of a leaf containing 
questions for the younger scholars. 

= LEAF CLUSTER is a v: luable help in the teaching of the lesson 

the little ones. The pictures are brilliantly illuminated. Issued quarterly. 

e, $5 per annum. THE Sunpay ScHoo. SuPERINTENDENT, an § page paper, 
helps and hints for use of the teacher, will ees: the Lear 

)LUSTER. 

THE BEREAN LESSON PICTURES. Issued quarterly. Yearly sub- 
scription, 16 cents per set. Containing a picture for every Sunday of the year. 

PICTURE LESSON PAPER. Montlily. 25 cents a year. Six copies 
ind upward to one address, each 20 cents. 


Sample copies of the periodicals sent free on application. 


QUESTION BOOKS, ETC, 


. THE BEREAN SENIOR LESSON BOOK, for adult scholars, contain’ 
( tes, questi ms for older students, Bible Diction: iry, and an Outline Bible Reading 
upon every lesson of the year. Price, 15 cents. 


. THE BEREAN INTERMEDIATE LESSON BOOK, for scholars 


from ten to sixteen years old, contains explanatory notes, maps, both large and 


I 


smi nall, together with many other useful features. Price, 15 cents. 

3. THE BEREAN BEGINNER’S LESSON BOOK, for children just 
above the infant class. It contains the lesson told in the form of a story, ques- 
tions and answers in large type, and Practical Words with Little People. Price, 
15 cents. 

THE LESSON COMMENTARY, by J. L. Hurisvur, D.D. Contains 
full notes and explanations upon all the lessons, Practical Thoughts, Helpful 
References, Teaching Hints, maps, engravings, and every thing needed by the 
student of the lessons. 8vo. Price, $1 25 per copy. 


HUNT & EATON, 
FIFTH AVENUE AND TWENTIETH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
1 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
CIRCLE. 


SYSTEMATIC STUDY 
AT HOME. 


Readings for 1889-90. 

OUTLINE HISTORY OF ROME. Vincent and 

Joy. eaenes .. $0 70 
POLITIC AL “ECONOMY. Piciceseseaens 1 00 
HOW TO JUDGE OF A PICTURE, Van Dyke 6 
THE BIBLE AND OTHER ANCIENT LITERA- 

rURE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Townse , 40 
PREPARATORY AND COLLEGE LATIN 

COURSE IN ENGLISH. 1 Vol. Wilkinson. 
CHAUTAUQUA COURSE IN PHYSICS. Steele 
T) 12 months. 


1 #O 
1 00 
utauquan. 2 00 


GARNET SEAL FOR 1889-90. 
ART AND THE FORMATION OF TASTE 
MICHAEL ANGELO BUONAROTTI 
REA 3 FROM MACAULAY. 





..Crane, 
.. Black, 
; moa 


READINGS FIOM TW éccc cece cccccescoves a 
four volumes in | 


parately ; 
a bo yx, $2. 

f price will send free 

We will supply 

e bought 


Garnet Seal not sold sé 


of express or postage. | 


ks for 1889-90, 
time, at 10 per 
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at one 


» CLUBS. 
€ or more sets ar 


t. discount, the purchaser to pay express charves, | 


to accompany order. 


150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


in the forefront of the 
defender of the Christian faith. 
paper. 

t effective hel PF heir rork 
@ most ellective heiper in their work. 


Price, $2 


| 
| 
HUNT & EATON, | 


Stee — of 
It has no peer as a Christian family news 


Every family in the Church should have it. 


PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


Are the Best, 


A ROMER, PRM ILO LIM 

IN THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES or 
Durability, Evenness of 
Point, and Workmanship. 


Samples for trial of 12 different styles by mail, on 
receipt of 10 cents in stamps. Ask for card No. &. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., *\2hryesc” 





| CHAUTAUQUA READING CIRCLE 


(Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle.) 


y, CAREFULLY OUTLINED COURSE 
TEXT BOOKS BY § SPECIALISTS 


WINTER 1889-90. 
ROMAN HISTORY AND LITERATURE, 
ART, PHYSICS, POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


“Education Ends Only with Life.” 
150,000 ENROLLED! 


Address JOHN H. VINCENT, Chan., 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 


this country : 


Pastors find the pa] 


50 per year, postage paid. - 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 


150 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS. 


se +s 


Audubon’s Adventures; or, Life in the Woods. 
By B. K. Pierce, D.D. Price, 60 cents. 

“Dr. Pierce's little book is one which it is a pleasure to commend. It is a great 
deal of book for the price, having 252 pages and a decidedly neat cloth binding. 
The story is full of interest for young and old, with the advantage of being a true 
one. It amounts to a sufficiently complete biography of the famous naturalist, 
whose life-work was chiefly done in the woods and fields. It tells a good deal 
about the ways of the birds, which were the objects of Audubon’s life-long study, 
and the word adventures is justified in the title by his experience with earthquake, 
tornado, timber-driving, and burning forests. This is a fascinating and wholesome 
book.” —Northern Christian Advocate 


The Gospel in the Book of Numbers. 
By the Rey. Lewis R. Duny, D.D. Price, $1. 

‘More than a third of a century ago the religious reading public became 
familiar with a fascinating book by Dr. Guthrie, a Scotch divine, entitled 7'he 
Gospel in Kzekiel, which sparkles with exuberance of a mind fertile in imagery and 
illustration. Less ornate in literary style, but more impressive in scriptural 
research, aud exhaustive in topical treatment, is this latest work of Dr. L. R. 
Dunn. It is a strong and valuable contribution to biblical analysis, and intensely 
spiritual in application. The Gospel suggestiveness he finds in Numbers includes 
the brazen serpent, Balaam’s prophecies, the Nazarites, ministerial support, the 
holy of holies, offering of the lamb, benedictions of the old covenant, the pass- 
over, golden candlesticks, silver trumpets, regeneration, cities of refuge, and en- 
trance into Canaan. He judiciously avoids the extravagance into which some 
writers run on the subject of types and experimental analogies, and brings out a 
vast amount of practical religious truth on the side of holy living in his clear and 
forcible exposition. A fluent writer and a capital book.”— Ocean Grove Record. 


A Damsel of the Eighteenth Century ; or, Cicely’s Choice. 
By Mary Harriotr Norris. 12mo. $1. 

A Damsel of the Eighteenth Century, by Mary Harriott Norris, is another his- 
torical story. This damsel of the eighteenth century sends to her aunt in India 
the story of her home and society life. The book is written to give a picture of 
the good.breeding and earnest piety of the Wesley family. The story is well 
written, with a liberal spirit toward other denominations, and can be read with 
pleasure by young people who are not Methodists.”— The Independent. 


Romanism vs. the Public School System. 
By DanieL Doxcuester, D.D. Price $1 25. 
The Life of John P. Durbin, D.D., LL.D. 
With an Analysis of his Homiletic Skill and Oratory. By Jonn A. Rocue, 
M.D.,D.D. With an introduction by Bishop R. 8. Foster, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, 
Cloth. 369 pages. Net, $1 50. 


The Man of Galilee. 


By Atticus G. Haygoop. 12mo. Cloth. 156 pages. 80 cents. 
Autobiography of the Rev. Luther Lee, D.D. 
12mo. $1 50. 
The perusal of this book, narrating the life of this truly great man, will not fail 
to inspire the reader with great thoughts of God and man and eternity. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 


150 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


> — 


STUDIES IN THEOLOGY. 


By RANDOLPH §. FOSTER, D.D., LL.D., 


A BISHOP OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
8vo. Price, $3. 
Vol. I. Prolegomena, Philosophic Basis of Theology; or, Rational Prin- 
ciples of Religious Faith. Price, $3. 
Vol. Il. Theism. Cosmic Theism; or, The Theism of Nature. Price, $3. 


Vol. III. Evidences of Christianity. The Supernatural Book. Price, $3. 


“ZION’S HERALD” 
says of Bishop Foster’s Vol. II of Studies in Theology: “It is a book not only 
for the minister, but the home and Sunday-school. The style and thought of the 
bishop are so simple and lucid as to be easily apprehended by all thoughtful 
readers. . 


oe ——————— 


The Book Divine; or, How | Know the 
Bible is the Word of Cod. 


By Rev. Jacop Empvury Price, Pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Scranton, Pa. 


12mo. Cloth 75 cents. 


This scholarly work fills an unoccupied place. The volume is a short study in 
Christian evidence presented in popular style. It is not a hook for the theolog- 
ical professor, but for the vast army of lay readers, business men, and young 
people who desire to have the best results of scientific and historic research 
placed before them for their own aid, and as weapons for use in defense of their 
faith. 

The book largely avoids unsettled questions and disputed facts, and yet fur- 
nishes ample material for response to the momentous inquiry it seeks to answer. 
The book ought to have a wide sale, and should go into every Sunday-school 
library and into every home where young people are growing up. 

The author is well fitted for his task by special scientific training, making him 
accurate and critical in his methods and statements and broad in his sympathies 
with advanced culture, while as a public speaker he has cultivated successfully 
the art of putting things in a forceful style that commands attention. 


HUNT & EATON, 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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AIDS TO BIBLE STUDY. 


Library of Biblical and Theological Literature. 

Issued under the editorial supervision of Ggoreg R. Crooks, D.D., and Joun F. 
Hurst, D.D. Already issued: 

Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures. 3y Henry M. Harman, 
D.D. Revised edition. 8vo. &4. 

Biblical Hermeneutics, By Mitton 8. Terry, D.D. 8vo. $4. 

Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology. By Grorce R. Crooks, D.D., and 
Joun F. Hurst, D.D. Svo. &3 50. 


Illustrations of Biblical Literature. 


By James Town.ey, D.D. 2 vols., 8vo. $5 00. Halfcalf. $7 00. 


Manual of Biblical Literature. 
By W. P. StrickLtanp, D.D. 12mo. §1 50. 
Bibliotheca Theologica. 
A Select and Classified Bibliography of Theology and General Religious Litera- 


ture. By Joun F. Hurst, LL.D. Svo. $3. 


Land of Promise. 
By Joun Kitro, D.D. A Topographical Description of the Principal Places in 
Palestine and of the Country East of the Jordan. Illustrated with Maps and En- 
gravings. 12mo. §1. 

Light to the Path. 


Ry Josern Lonoxine. 25 cents. 
Longking’s Notes on Galatians and Ephesians. 
60 cents. 


Longking’s Notes on the Hebrews. 
75 cents. 
Longking’s Notes on the Gospels. 


Illustrative and Explanatory. Arranged according to Townsend’s Chronological 
New Testament. Vols. 1, 2, 3,4. Each, 75 cents. Ter set, $3 00. 


Nast’s Commentary on Matthew and Mark. 


Vol. I. $4. 


Palestine. 
The Geography and History of the Holy Land, adapted to Bible classes, Sun- 
day-schools, and private use. By F. G. Hisparp, D.D. Illustrated by twenty 
beautiful Lithographic Maps. $1 50. 


Peirce’s Notes on the Acts. 


For Sunday-schools, Bible classes, and private reading. 12mo. 1. 


An Essay on Apostolical Succession. 


By Tuomas Powe. 12mo. 90 cents. 








New Hooks for Youth. 


A Visit to the Bjorkheda Parsonage. 





> ene) » 








From the Swedish of H. Hofsten. By Cart Larsen. 12mo. Cloth. 
Her Ben. A Tale of Royal Resolves. 

By the Rey. CARLISLE B. HotpinG. Cloth. 359 pages......... con’ BOO 
Drummer-Boy of the Rappahannock. 

By Epwarkp A. Rand. 12m0......c0.sce..e0ee ee uae eee bine 1 2 







Peter the Preacher. 
By C. B. HOLDING. 
Some Friends of Mine. 

By BAMAMOR A. TONTER., 19M... 0.05 000s ccecc cess oes dies sevesios 70 


Minister’s Wife. 
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Ree. Tre, B. TCIM, 1PM. 66 okie ccssavctesvedeeses 1 00 
Bond of Honor. 
Or A ee SRI issn ne co ne ¥ 6s Sess ca eeeeunssen 1 00 
Counting the Cost; or, A Summer at Chautauqua, 
4 By CorNELIA ADELE TEAL. Illustrated. 12mo................00- 1 10 
+4 All Glorious Within. 
es By Jennie M. BincHam. 12mo............... ties gekb aes eueeee 80 
& Seamstress of Stettin. 
r. Adapted from the German. By CORNELIA MCFADDEN. 12mo...... 1 00 
¥ 
Tet Go to the Ant and Learn Wonderful Things. 
tj A Book for the Young. By Joun W. Sanporn, A.M. 12mo....... 60 
; i Atlanteans—Adam Lore’s Choice. 
ie Stories for Young Men. By Samvet W. Ope.t, LL.B. 12mo...... 1 00 


Sickness as a Profession. 

How Practiced by an Expert and Why Abandoned. By Homer H. 

MOORE. I23MO.... 0... cccccccccccccccsees- ceccccccccccscescces 1 00 

Twelve Illustrated Bible Stories. 
By Author of Peep of Day, and others. 12 vols. in a box, 18mo..net 2 40 













Angus Leslie’s Daughter. 

og ES Se eevee eee eer ee TP EErEy Tr 90 
Jonas Haggerly. 

Pe A WRAL. TENO, COO iiaics ceri casc cesses cesasvas 80 








Letters to a King. 










DF MEMNON HW. SOUMOMM, RODD. 0s vice ic scnccasecessc ese sinacwen 1 25 
SchooleBoy Life in Merrie England. 

By HENRY FREDERIC REDDALL. 12mo. Frontispiece.............. 1 00 
When the War Broke Out; or, Sailor-Boy Bob’s Sister. 

ey DOWAM RR. TARR: TRO, 6 000 0.06 0090.6 000 00 cee ccbicederyces 1 25 
Father Lambert’s Family. 

A Story of Old-Time France. By Mary E. BaMrorp, 12mo... ... 69 





| HUNT & EATON, 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Echoes from Palestine. 


BY J, W. MENDENHALL, D.D., LL.D., 


Editor of the “Methodist Review.” 


— > a 


NEW EDITION. 


+> —— 


The Publishers take pleasure in re-issuing this work on Palestine, 
which, notwithstanding all that has been written, is still the freshest and 
most informing book which they have sent forth on the Oriental world, 
It is remarkable as a record of observations, and even more remarkable 
for its originality of statement, being eloquent, scholarly, profound, and 
comprehensive, especially in the philosophic and theologic range of its 
thought. It is regarded as the strongest characterization of all that coun- 
try, customs, inheritance, education, people, prophecy, and prophetic ful- 
fillment have done to establish Christ as the colossal figure of history—a 
figure without which all history would be of no value to the highest needs 
of humanity. The author has deviated in his methods from previous 
writers, intermingling with the narrative cogent discussions of the truths 
it suggests, or basing theological and philosophical considerations upon 
topography, history, and the physique of Palestine. The whole descrip- 


tive portion of the book is plain, graphic, instructive, and entertaining; 


the critical studies are careful and discriminating, and the volume 


presents the picture of a real country, and an embodiment of the highest 
truths, 

A map of Palestine in the time of Christ adds to its value, and the 
text is helpfully elucidated with seventy illustrations. 

Echoes from Palestine is printed on fine-toned paper; the type is clear; 
the illustrations are first-class; it is handsomely bound in cloth, with 
sides illuminated with ink and gold. It 1s an octavo of seven hundred 


and forty-two pages. Price, $2. 


HUNT & EATON, 


Fifth Avenue and Twentieth Street, New York. 


CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC TEEL PENS 


CIRCLE. Are the Best, 


SYSTEMATI! C STUDY IN THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES or 
AT HOME. Durability, Evenness of 


Point, and Workmanship. 


Samples for trial of 12 different styles by mail, on 
receipt of 10 cents in stamps, Ask for card No. & 
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Garnet Seal not sold separately; four volumes in | EX BOOKS BY SPECIALISTS 


a box, $2. 







On receipt of price will send free of express or postage WINTER 1889-90. 

TO CLUBS.—We will supply the books for 1889-90,| ROMAN HISTORY AND LITERATURE, 
when five or more sets are bought at one time, at 10 per ART, PHYSICS, POLITICAL 

‘nt. discount, the purchaser to pay express charges, | ECONOMY. 






ind cash to accompany order. 
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¥ Education Ends Only with Life. 
( HUNT & EATON, 150,000 pte Bem 


ift ‘ 
150 Fith Avenne, Address JOHN H. VINCENT, Chan., 
New York. Plainfield, New Jersey. 





















defender of the Christian faith. It has no peer as a Christian family new~ 
paper. Every family in the Church should have it. Pastors find the pape! 
#, most effective helper in their work. 
Price, $2 50 per year, postage paid: 
HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 


150 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 










PET BIBLICAL LIBRARY 


AND 


Senior Grade Library. Books that should be in the hands of every 


preacher, Sunday-school teacher. and Bible stu- 


THREE VOLUMES. 


lent who desires to be “ thoroughly furnished unto 

a >) gly 

LI SRAR = No. | D. every good word and work.” 

’) 12mo Volumes, Retail Price 

Net Price to Sunday-sehools. 
a ee a a m  |Hand-Book of Bible 
The binding of this library is cloth. The sew- x 

ing and mechanical work are the best, Ge grapl 1y. 
{il of these hooks are ju st-cl 188, and many have 

been publi hed within the last thre years. 


- 


(New and Revised Edition.) 


Containing the Name, Pronunciation, and Mean- 


Amber Star. ’ every Plaen: Mat Tribe me 
by mail, on cece alt tin Weent Vebie | ing of every Place, Nation, and Tribe mentioned in 
re nly: — both the Canonical and the Apocryphal Scriptures 


» No. & 
ard No. Aunt Jeanette (My). 


“+e rden Lifted. By Rey. George H. Whitney, D.D. 
Byrne Ransom’s Building 

Cash ; or, Number Nineteen. 
Chalmers, Thotnas. 

Character Sketches. 
Christina, : 
Christopher. 'Hand-Book of Bible Manners and 
18 ower. 

Father Fervent. Customs. 

Glenwood. Containing Descriptions of the Ancient Manners 
Golden Gate to the Golden Horn. 

Golden Inherit 

Gurnet’s Garden. 

Hallam Succession. By Rev. Janes M. Freeman, D.D. 


Havilah. ; 
Heretie Priest Illustrated by 168 Engravings, and accompanied 


Broadway, 
w York. 





Illustrated by 100 Engravings and 40 Maps and 
| Plans. 400 closely printed pages. 12mo. $2 2 


|} and Customs mentioned in the Bible, and explain- 
ing over 3,000 Scripture Texts. 


Heroines of History. by an Analytical In lex , & Textual Index, a 


His Keeper. | Topical Index. 12mo. $2 25. 
Historical Sketches (T]lustrated). | 
How It All Came Round. 


Tepes Woagecter | Hand-Book of Bible Biography. 


John Conscience. 

Light Ahead 
Little Silver Trumpet 

Lodebar. 

Lost Silver of Briffault. , 
Man with the Book. | On the same plan, and a companion to Dr. Whit- 

Man with the White Hat. ney’s Hand-Book of Bible Geography and Dr. Free- 

Morag. man’s Hand-Book of Bible Manners and Customs. 
Nobody but Nan. It is the only dictionary of biblical biography ever 
ht) Vern ; 

Phil Vern of the Ww published that includes the name of every person 

} »at P , *el } 

Pioneers boas named in Holy Writ. Ethnography, philology, 

Royal Ro: 1 to Fort une. : a as ‘ 

School Bor y Life in Me numismatics, and especially the most recent expla- 
< D ) ail In J vg 

Seven Wonders of th Wor d rations in the Levant, have lately shed a flood of 

light on the ancient Orient; it is now possible to 


By Rev. C. R. Barnes, A.B. 


I!lustrated with over 60 Engravings and 5 Maps. 


l2mo. $2 2. 


Simon Jasper. 
Six Years in India. understand the ‘‘days of old” as never before, 
Small Things. and in Mr. Barnes's eloquent pages Jubal and 
Valeria. Pharaoh and Jehu and Jolin are no longer ill- 
Was He Wise! | defined personalities moving mysteriously amid 
’ 2 ho Was He! ; , | the fogs of antiquity, but ‘*‘men of like passions” 
ry as 3 oman, F I. | 
: Woman, 


| with ourselves, surrounded by conditions easily 
vy news Women comprehended, if not quite similar to our own. 
é ; Word of G = Ope <tr 9 The book is plentifully illustrated by finely en- 
eC pape! Words and Ways. graved wood-cuts and by maps and charts. 

Young Folks’ Nature Studies. satis 


HUNT & EATON, HUNT & EATON, 
FIFTH AVENUE AND TWENTIETH STREET, FIFTH AVENUE AND TWENTIETH STREET, 
’ NEW YORK. NEW YORK, 
YORK. 





NEW BOOKS. 


—_—_——.—____. 


STUDIES IN THEOLOGY. 


By RANDOLPH §, FOSTER, D.D., LL.D., 


A BISHOP OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
8vo. Price, $3. 


Vol. I. Prolegomena, Philosophic Basis of Theology; or, Rational Prin- 
ciples of Religious Faith. Price, $3. 
Vol. II. Theism. Cosmic Theism; or, The Theism of Nature. Price, $3. 


Vol. IIL. Evidences of Christianity. The Supernatural Book, Price, $3 


“ ZION’S HERALD” 
says of Bishop Foster's Vol. III of Studies in Theology: “It is a book not only 
for the minister, but the home and Sunday-school. The style and thought of the 
bishop are so simple and lucid as to be easily apprehended by all thoughtful 
readers. 


The Book Divine; or, How I Know the 
Bible is the Word of Cod. 


By Rev. Jacos Empury Price, Pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Scranton, Pa. 


12mo. Cloth 75 cents. 


This scholarly work fills an unoccupied place. The volume is a short study in 
Christian evidence presented in popular style. It is not a book for the theolog- 
ical professor, but for the vast army of lay readers, business men, and young 
people who desire to have the best results of scientific and historie research 
placed before them for their own aid, and as weapons for use in defense of their 
faith. 

The book largely avoids unsettled questions and disputed facts, and yet fur- 
nishes ample material for response to the momentous inquiry it seeks to answer. 
The book ought to have a wide sale, and should go into every Sunday-school 
library and into every home where young people are growing up. 

The author is well fitted for his task by special scientific training, making him 
accurate and critical in his methods and statements and broad in his sympathies 
with advanced culture, while as a public speaker he has cultivated successfully 
the art of putting things in a forceful style that commands attention. 


HUNT & EATON, 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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AIDS TO BIBLE STUDY. 


Library of Biblical and Theological Literature. 

Issued under the editorial supervision of Ggoree R. Crooks, D.D., and Joun F. 
Hurst, D.D, Already issued; 

Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures. By Henry M. Harman, 
D.D, Revised edition. 8vo. $4. 

Biblical Hermeneutics. By Mitton 8. Terry, D.D. 8vo. $4. 

Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology. By Groner I. Crooxs, D.D., and 
Joun F, Hurst, D.D. 8vo. $3 50. 


Illustrations of Biblical Literature. 
By James Town.ey, D.D. 2 vols., 8vo. $5 00. Half calf. $7 00, 


Manual of Biblical Literature. 
By W. P. Srricktanp, D.D. 12mo. $1 50. 

Bibliotheca Theologica. 
A Select and Classified Bibliography of Theology and General Religious Litera- 
ture. By Joun F. Hurst, LL.D. 8vo. $3. 

Land of Promise. 
sy Joun Krirro, D.D. A Topographical Description of the Principal Places in 
Paléstine and of the Country East of the Jordan. Illustrated with Maps and En- 


yravings. l2mo, $1. 


Light to the Path. 


By Josern Lonekine. 25 cents. 


Longking’s Notes on Galatians and Ephesians. 


60 cents, 


Longking’s Notes on the Hebrews, 
75 cents, 
Longking’s Notes on the Gospels. 


Illustrative and Explanatory. Arranged according to Townsend’s Chronological 
New Testament. Vols. 1, 2, 3,4. Each, 75 cents. Ter set, $3 00. 


Nast’s Commentary on Matthew and Mark. 


Vol. $4. 


Palestine. 
The Geography and History of the Holy Land, adapted to Bible classes, Sun- 
day-schools, and private use. By F. G. Hissarp, D.D. Illustrated by twenty 
beautiful Lithographic Maps, $1 50. 


Peirce’s Notes on the Acts. 
For Sunday-schools, Bible classes, and private reading. 12mo, §1. 


An Essay on Apostolical Succession. 
By Tuomas Powett. 12mo. 99 cents. 
T 
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Do You Need a New Library 


in your Sunday-School ? 


If you do, we can help you in the careful selection of the Books. 


what 


Write us, 


you want; allow us to use our best judgment in selecting, 


and give us for our guidance the following information : 
An alphabetical list of books now in library. 
The number of books you want. 
Mention any sp cial books desired. 


Number of books wanted for each grade—Senior—Intermediate— 
Primary. 


5. The amount of money you desire to invest. 
6. Your full shipping directions. 
What 


wonderful interest it creates in a school to have the superintend 
ent announce that twenty-five, fifty, or one hundred new books have just 
been put into the library. The librarian has his hands full of business at once. 
Send to us for our latest Sunday-school Catalogue and liberal terms. 
are determined not to be wndersold by any other house. 
not to send you any trash. 


We 
We will do our bust 
TRY Us, 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 


Fifth Avenue and Twentieth Street, New York. 
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THE EPWORTH LEAGUE. 


INFORMATION AND SUPPLIES. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church has taken vigorous hold of the Epworth League, 
the great denominational Young People’s Society. Up to July 1, 1890, over three 
thousand local Chapters have been enrolled, and requests for information in regard to 
their organization and conduct are pouring into the central office. To meet this de- 
mand the Book Concern has published a series of leaflets covering every important 
point likely to arise in connection with starting local chapters of the Epworth and 
Junior Leagues, and District Leagues. 

The numbers, subjects, and prices of these leaflets are : 

. The Epworth League. 100 for 
. Constitution for Local Chapters. 
8. By-Laws for Local Chapters. 100 for 
. Reading Courses. Free with Nos. 2 or 3 
. The Junior League. 100 for 
3. Constitution for Junior League. 100 for 
. Topics for Young People’s Prayer-Meeting. One half year. 100. 25 
. Daily Bible Readings. One half year—July to December. 100 for 50 
%. The District League. 100 for 75 

Samples of any or all of the Leaflets will be sent free on application. 

League supplies in the form of badges, ribbons, pledge-cards, anniversary services, 
and membership certificates are furnished at the following rates : 

Epworth Badges. 

Silver-plated Charm, per dozen 

Sterling Silver Charm, per dozen 

Oxidized Sterling Silver Charm, per dozen.... 

Steriing Silver Scarf-Pin, each 

Soli l (14k.) Gold Searf-Pin, each 
Junior League Badges. Nickel plated, per dozen 
Pledge Card for Junior League. Each, 3 cts.; per doz., 
Ribbons. (White and Scarlet) Per piece (10 yards). . 
Membership Ticket, Epworth League. 

Each 2 cts. ; per dozen a 
Pledge Cards of the Epworth 

Cards, each 2 ets. ; per dozen 

Samples of badges, Ribbon, Membership Cards, and Pledge Cards sent only for 
prices quoted. To obtain supplies make your orders for Epworth Leaflets, Badges, 
or Cards, and send direct to the nearest Methodist Depository. 

METHODIST BOOK CONCERN. 
New York: 150 Fifth Ave., cor. 20th St. | Detroit: 189 Woodward Avenue. 
Boston : 88 Bloomfield Street. Pittsburg: 525 Smithfield Street. 
Buffalo; 288 Main Street. San Francisco: 1037 Market Street. 
WESTERN METHODIST BOOK CONCERN. 
Cincinnati. 190 West Fourth Street. St. Louis: 1101 Olive Street. 
Chicago: 57 Washington Street. 

We also announce the early publication of a new work, by Jacos Emsury Pricer, 
entitled, EPWORTH LEAGUE WORKERS. 

This volume of over two hundred pages is devoted to the practical solution of the 
difficulties attending the administration of an Epworth League Chapter. It abounds in 
suggestions for programmes of social and literary meetings, proposes novel and success- 
ful methods for conducting the young people’s prayer-meeting, and is, in fact, indis- 
pensable to every committee of the chapter. For all Epworth League supplies, address 


HUNT & EATON, 


150 Fifth Avenue, Corner Twentieth Street, New York. 
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THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SOUL. 


By Rev. J, H. WYTHE, M.D., 0.D., LL.D. 


+e + 







The title of this book expresses its design. The author believes that all vital 


functions, as well as all intellectual activities, depend not on matter, but on mind. 






He finds no evidence whatever that life is a tertium quid, but much to prove that 






physiological processes are also psychological. For those spiritual experiences 





which distinguish man from animals there is sufficient foundation in the biblical 






teaching of the pneuma, or spirit, as distinct from psyche, or soul. This philos- 






ophy of human nature accords with the most modern teachings of biological 





science. 







The following, from a large list of unsolicited testimonials, prove the utility and 


popularity of the work: 











“T have read it with great satisfaction, and with substantial agreement. When 
we get through with the period of hearsay knowledge and make-believe reason- 
ing we shall see more clearly on these points than is common at present. In 
particular, the fictitious and factitious character of much of this magazine and 
platform science will be made to appear. Your book will help on toward this 
consummation.”—Professor B. P. Bowne, LL.D., Boston University. 
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“You have put many of the points in a very interesting way, and I hope your 
book will be as widely read as it deserves to be.” 
—Professor Lione. 8, Beate, M.D., London 


he 






a 










“The great study, learning, and earnest thought shown in the work must com- 
mand the respect of every reflective mind, and give the book a very high place 
in literature of its class.”—Professor L. C. Lang, M.D., San Francisco. 











“ We confidently predict that no one will read the book without feeling grate- 
ful to the author for his clear statement and able defense of the truth as to the 
nature of life, the relation of soul and body, and the general constitution and 
nature of man,.”—Presbyterian Review. 









“The book is strong in argument, helpful in influence, and satisfactory in its 
exegesis of the problem of the soul.” —Methodist Review. 









“ A work full of information, showing the subject from all sides,” 
— Chautauquan. 










“This volume ought to beget new interest in metaphysical studies.” 
— Central Christian Advocate. 








PUBLISHED BY 
HUNT & EATON, 


150 Fifth Avenue, corner of Twentieth Street, New York. 
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LIBRARY OF 


Biblical and Theological Literature 


ISSUED UNDER THE EDITORIAL SUPERVISION OF 





PROFESSOR GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D., 


AND 
BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 
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7 time to time the additions to this Preachers’ 
Standard Reference Library have received the ap- 
probation of the press and public. The undertaking 






is great and laborious, and the books are published at 






considerable intervals, but the four volumes already is- 
sued are a credit to the scholarship which produced them, 
From an antique gem. Sup- and a necessity to the study-table of the well-equipped 


osed caricature of Christ teach- bs . 
ee Christian Archeology, preacher. Who owns them has a good library. 













Four Volumes already issued: 


Untroduction to the Studyp of the Holy Scriptures. 


By Henry M. Harman, D.D. Revised edition. 8vo. $4. 4 


Biblical hermeneutics. 


By Miron S. Terry, D.D. Revised edition. 8vo. $4. 


Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology. 


By GeorGe R. Crooks, D.D., and Joun F. Hurst, D.D. 8vo. $3 50. 


Christian Archxology. 


By Cuaries W. Bennett, D.D. With an introductory notice by Dr. Ferpinanp 
Preer. Iliustrated. 8vo. $3 50. 









R. BENNETT'S book is one of the finest productions of the 
Methodist presses. It is a solid volume of 558 pages, 
furnished with maps, plates, and 148 illustrations, large and 
small. Its subject, “Christian Archeology,” is, plainly put, 
“ A Discourse on the Antiquities of the Christian Church.” The 
first section discusses the visible remains of the early Christian 
Church—the pictures, statues, carvings, symbols, monuments, ar- 
chitecture, buildings, and inscriptions, hymns, and music found in 
Palestine, Asia Minor, and southern Europe. The second part ex- iM 
hibits the evidence bearing upon the subject of the constitution and KE 
government of the early Church. Section III. treats of the sacra- Christ raising Laza- 
ments and worship of the first Christians. The concluding portion = Li a seg 
is devoted to a study of social and domestic institutions in the cology. 
early days. The whole is given with a clearness of description and an abundance 
of illustration which throw a flood of light into the recesses of the subject. The 
book will be of unusual value to the scholarly preacher. b: | 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 


150 Fifth Ave.. cor. Twentieth Street, 
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THE 


Chautauqua Books for 1890-1891. 


THE BEST C, L. 8. C. COURSE EVER OFFERED 


The Chautauqua books for the ensuing year are now ready, as follows: 


An Outline History of England. 


By James RicHarD Joy. 12mo, pp. 312. With Mapsand Charts. Price, $1. 
This is a rapid sketch of English History in the readable style of the well- 
known works on Greece and Rome by the same author. 


Walks and Talks in the Geological Field. 
By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, Professor of Geology in the University of Mich- 
igan. 12mo. With Illustrations. Price, $1. 
Professor Winchell unites the charm of a story-teller with the accuracy of a 
scientist. The volume is packed with information concerning the structure of 
the earth. 


Our English. 
By ApaMs S. HILt, Professor of Rhetoric in Harvard University. 
Price, 60 cents. 
How to write, speak, and talk in pure English. A series of bright and instruct- 
ive essays on the use and abuse of language. 


French Literature in English. 
By WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON, D.D. A new edition, revised and much 
enlarged. 12mo, pp. 312. Price, $1. 


Chaucer to Tennyson. 
By Henry A. Beers, Professor of English Literature in Yale University. 
12mo. Price, $1. 
A delightful sketch of English writers and their writings, with typical selec- 
tions from their works. 


History of the Church in America. 
By the Rev. Bishop Joun F. Hurst. 1l6mo. Price, 40 cents. 
This is the last in Bishop Hurst’s popular series of hand-books of Church his- 
tory. It is clear, impartial, correct. 


—— + + 
THE COMPLETE SET OF SIX VOLUMES FOR FIVE DOLLARS. 


Postage or express prepaid by the publishers. 


HUNT & EATON, 


150 Fifth Avenue, corner of Twentieth Street, New York. 
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INDISPENSABLE IN PHTHISIS, | SOOTHES ULCERATED AND 
PNEUMONIA AND ACUTE CANCEROUS CONDITIONS OF 
BRONCHITIS. THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS, 





Is the Original and ae Preparation of Raw Foodin the World, of Raw Food in ‘the ‘Preparation of Raw Food in the World. 


A Most Wonderful Nutrient 
and Restorative. 


The vital principles of Beef concentrated. A highly condensed Raw Food Extract. 
Acceptable to the most delicate taste and smell. Retained by irritable stomachs that reject 
all other foods, It assimilates more readily than any other food known to the medical profes- 
sion. Bovinine under the microscope shows the blood corpuscles in their normal condition 
strongly marked, while in other foods or extracts this vitally important element is destroyed 
by the heat in cooking. 











Creates New and Vitalized Blood Fuster than any other Preparation, Builds up the System after 
severe Sickness. Soothes and Alleviates Extreme Sensitiveness of the Digestive Organs. 





Nursing Mothers, Infants, and Children 
thrive surprisingly by its use. 





Will Permanently Cure Neryous Prostration. 





“ During the last four months of his sickness, the principal food of my father, General 
Grant, was Boviuiue and Milk; and it was the use of this incomparable food alone that enabled 
him to finish the second volume of his personal memoirs. Frep. D. GRant.” 

“ October 1, 1885.” 





Carefully prepared from the Formula of the late James P. Bush, by the J. P. Bush Manufact- 
uring Company, 44 Third Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PUT UP IN 6 AND 12 OUNOE SIZES AT 60c. AND $1 00 PER BOTTLE. 


Twelve Ounces Contain the Strength of Ten Pounds of Meat, 





Principal Office, 2 Barclay St., Astor House, N. Y. 





FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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ESCHATOLOGY; 


—=OK; 


THE DOCTRINE OF LAST THINGS ACCORDING TO 
THE CHRONOLOGY AND SYMBOLISM OF 


THE APOCALYPSE 


By F. G. HIBBARD, D.D. 


The word eschatology does not appear in Holy Scripture, but is the name or 
title given to that department of biblical theology which embraces the knowledge 
of the last events in the consummation of the mediatorial government or, as it is 
called, the Gospel kingdom. The word means the doctrine or events of the last 
limes. 

Eschatology, therefore, is a legitimate and most indispensable branch of 
theology, and must supply the true gauge and moral value of all doctrine relating 
to moral government and redemption; and as all its particular subjects are purely 
matters of written revelation, leaving nothing to speculation, so all our knowledge 
of them is and must be purely exegetical. The only question is: What does the 
oracie say ? 

The inquiry the book is limited to the following topics: The Downfall of 
Anti-Christ, the Millennium, the Second Coming of Christ, the Intermediate 
State, the Resurrection, the Marriage of the Lamb, the General Judgment, the 
New Creation, the stitution Accomplished, the Kingdom Delivered Up. In 
the midst of all, and as the “ Alpha and Omega” to all, stands in awful and 
beautiful grandeur and glory, the ever blessed doctrine of the second coming of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, which is our chiefest theme.—Eztracts from 
the author's introducto y statements, 

Following the lines of his introduction Dr, Hibbard has made a remark- 
able book. With intimate knowledge of the Bible he combines unusual ability 
of interpretation. The result is a volume which throws a flood of light 
upon the mysteries surrounding the end of the world. Preachers and students 
of theology and thoughtful Christians will appreciate this long look into the deep 
things. 

12mo, Cloth, pp. 360. Price, $1.25. 


HUNT & EATON, 


PUBLISHERS, IMPORTERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND STATIONERS, 


150 Fifth Avenue, cor. Twentieth Street, 
NEW YORE. 
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A Call for Pearline 


brings the best washing compound in 
af, the world, and the original one—all 
M others are imitations. Itcostsno more 
thancommon soap. It does morethan 
, 
ZY soap’swork, and half of your own be- 
sides. Anythingthat needs cleaning can 
be washed with it—without scouring, 
rubbing and scrubbing, and with 
absolute safety. Make its acquaint- 
ance; millions of women call it 
their best friend. 
Every grocer keeps it, because he has 
constant calls for it. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, ‘‘ this 
Wa re is as good as” or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 
SF ' Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends you some- 
thing in place of Pearline, dothe honest thing—send s¢ back. 18, JAMES PYLE, New York. 


SCOTT'S | @PENCERIAN 





EMULSION UTEEL PENS 


Are the Best, 
Of Pure Cod IN THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF 


y/ %, Durability, Evenness of 
iy Wy Liver Oil and Point, and Workmanship. 


lag! 
U 
( = HYPOPHOSPHITES Samples for trial of 12 different styles by mail, on 


receipt of 10 cents in stamps. Ask.for card No. 8. 


of Lime and } rvicoy BLAKEMAN & (0, 28002" 
Soda 1 


faa :; : 

is dorsed rescri 

is endorsed and proseriped. ty, teeaie = Communion Ware. 
and Hf hosphites are the recognized 
agents in the cure of Consumption. It is 


a8 palatable as milk. P ‘ . 
Liberal discount to struggling churches. 
9 is a perfect seune 
Scott 3 Emulsion Emulsion. X¢) pect QUALITY EXTRA TRIPLE-PLATED WARE 
Best 





ucer. Itis the 

for CONSUMPTION, Send for Price List. 

Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. HUNT & EATON, 


Ask for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other. 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














is best 


* The é ha 


prepared to hold it against the assault of foe 


THE CREDENTIALS OF THE GOSPEL. 


A Statement of the Reason of the Christian Hope. 
BEING THE NINETEENTH FERNLEY LECTURE 
By Joseph Agar Beet. 


The annual volumes of the Fernley Lectures contain the most notable thought 
of the ablest British thinkers, Dr. Beet’s lecture differs 


f the Gospel of Christ as 


from other works upon 


e evidences of Christianity by his fuller exposition o 
natter to be proved. He gives this outline of he argument: 
oductory: Question and Method 
» Evidence Within—Man’s Moral Nature. 
f the Material World—Nature. 
tianity Compared with Other Religions. 
t and the Christian Documents. 
‘he Argument from H story. 
tions: Stated and Satisfied. 
Result of Christian Faith. 
ircument are added in the form 
cing style, and should be 


Price, $1. 





THE ATHEIST SHOEMAKER. 


BY HUGH PRICE HUGHES, M.A. 


This is the true story of the conversion of an atheist shoe-maker, the leader 


f the metropolitan working-men in their angry denunci: ition of society and 
Christianity. The man is brought within range of Mr. Hughes's famous West 
London Mission, the tenderness and love of two noble “Sisters of the people” 
overcome his prejudice, and he who had hated the Church learned to know and 

yve the Christ. Mr. Hughes throws himself into the little’story, and is in print 
as he is on the platform, a great-souled, big-hearted, eloquent, loving man. 


meditgnyosinia 40 Cents. 


HANDY FOR P ASTORS ; 


Twenty ‘live Certificates of Baptism 


For cl form, with stubs lik icates of me mbership. 


sient 25 Cents. 


HUNT & EATON, 


PUBLISHERS, IMPORTERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND STATIONERS, 


150 Fifth Avenue (cor. Twentieth Street), 
NEW YORK. 





Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures, 
By Henry M. Harman, D.D., Professor of Greek and Hebrew in 
Dickinson College. 8vo, pp. 798. $4. New York: Hunt & Eaton, 
From the Andover Review. 

There are great difficulties in the way of an ideal introduction to the Bible 
Cost, bulk, pedantry, superticialness, radicalism, may mar a guide otherwise ex- 
cellent. Professor Harman has shunned these quicksands. He has combined 
many of the positive essentials which a reader looks for in a work on this subject. 

His book is marked by lucid statement, ample learning, sober criticism, and 
masculine force. The plan is well ordered. The spirit is one of modesty and 
candor, coupled with decision. If the author has reverence for the divine, he has 
also reverence for the human element of Holy Writ. 

It requires courage to ascribe the Pentateuch to Moses in the teeth of Graf, 
Kuenen, and Wellhausen. Professor Harman has this merit. Having examined 
the new critical theories, and “ studied nearly the whole Hebrew Bible with spe- 
cial reference to them,” he tells us, “it seems to me perfectly clear that the entire 
Peutateuch is oider than any other part of the Old Testament.” He argues 
stoutly for the probability that Moses, as legislator, would have written his laws, 
and also the annals of the Hebrew people. He presents convincingly the claim 
of the Pentateuch to have been composed by Moses, and arrays boldly the inter- 
nal evidence of Deuteronomy itself to its Mosaic authorship. According to his 
terse but telling logic, the theory that the early legislation of the Pentateuch 
consisted of only Exodus xxi-xxiii is false. The twenty chapters discussing the 
Pentateuch criticism are the freshest and strongest in the book. It is unfortunate 
that the chapter purporting to give the testimony of Christ to the point at issue 
should be so brief and unsatisfactory. 

Professor Harman has utilized the results of Egyptology with skill in treating 

f Genesis, When he comes to the Book of Daniel he wields Assyriology with 
like effect. The Greek names for musical instruments are thought by many to 
relegate this prophet to a date subsequent to Alexander the Great. But “long 
before the Greeks began to write history they had, as friends and foes, come into 
manifold contact with the empire of the Assyrians, The battle and victory of 
Sennacherib, in the eighth century B. C., over a Greek army which had penetrated 
into Cilicia, is fully attested by a relation out of the Babylonian history of Bero- 
sus. On the other hand, the extensive commerce of Greek colonies must not un- 
frequently have led Greek merchants into Assyrian territory.” The quotation is 
apt. He follows it with a query: “Why should two or three Greek words in 
Daniel, the names of musical instruments, which would travel with the instru- 
ments themselves, be thought to indicate that the book was written long after the 
Babylonian captivity?” One echoes the author’s “ Why?” 

he Introduction to the New Testament is less full than to the Old. Perhaps it 
is less valuable. What can be said about Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, in thirty pages? Such 
meagerness is tantalizing. We may single out for praise two chapters elsewhere. 
The first is on the “ Diffusion of the Greek Language in the Roman Empire at tlie 

‘hristian Epoch.” The second is on the “Evidence of the Genuineness of tlie 
Gospels from their Superscriptions.” Both are piquant and instructive. The 
author meets well the objections of Baur and Hilgenfeld to the genuineness of the 
Pastoral Epistles. The Apocalypse, contrary to Luther, Neander, Liicke, and 
Bleek, but with Eichhorn, Stuart, Lange, Gieseler, and Luthardt, he ascribes to 
the apostle John. JOHN PuHetrs TAYLOR. 
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The Chautauqua books for the ensuing year are now ready as follows: 


An Outline History of England. 
By James RicHARD Joy. 12mo, pp. 312. With Mapsand Charts. Price, $1. 






This is a rapid sketch of English History in the readable style of the well- 
known works on Greece and Rome by the same author. 











Walks and Talks in the Geological Field. 
By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, Professor of Geology in the University of Mich- 
igan. 12mo. With Illustrations. Price, $1. 








Professor Winchell unites the charm of a story-teller with the accuracy of a 
scientist. The volume is packed with information concerning the structure of 
the earth. 










Our English. 


By ApaMs 8S. HILt, Professor of Rhetoric in Harvard University. 
Price, 60 cents. 
How to write, speak, and talk in pure English. A series of bright and instruct- 






ive essays on the use and abuse of language. 










French Literature in English. 
By WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON, D.D. A new edition, revised and much 
enlarged. Price, $1. 








12mo, pp. 312. 








Chaucer to Tennyson. 
By Henry A. Beers, Professor of English Literature in Yale University. 
12mo. Price, $1. 

A delightful sketch of English writers and their writings, with typical selec- 






tions from their works. 










History of the Church in the United States. 


By the Rev. Bishop Joun F. Hurst. 16mo. Price, 40 cents. 







This is the last in Bishop Hurst’s popular series of hand-books of Church his- 
tory. 









It is clear, impartial, correct. 
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— time to time the additions to this Preachers’ 

Standard Reference Library have received the ap- 

probation of the press and public. The undertaking 

is great and laborious, and the books are published at 

considerable intervals, but the four volumes already is- 

sued are a credit to the scholarship which produced them, 

From an antique gem. Sup- and a necessity to the study-table of the well-equipped 


osed caricature of Christ teach- . 
og. Christian Archeology, preacher. Who owns them has a good library. 


Four Volumes already issued: 


Introduction to the Studyp of the Holy Scriptures. 


By Henry M. Harman, D.D. Revised edition. 8vo. $4. 


Biblical hermencutics. 


By Mixton 8. Terry, D.D. Revised edition. 8vo. $4. 


Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology. 


3y GeorGE R. Crooks, D.D., and Joun F. Hurst, D.D. 8vo. $3 50. 


Christian Archxology. 
By Cuartes W. Bennett, D.D. With an introductory notice by Dr. Ferprnanp 
Piper. Illustrated. 8vo. $3 50, 


R. BENNETT'S book is one of the finest productions of the 

Methodist presses. It is a solid volume of 558 pages, 
furnished with maps, plates, and 148 illustrations, large and 
small. Its subject, “Christian Archeology,” is, plainly put, 
‘A Discourse on the Antiquities of the Christian Church.” The 
first section discusses the visible remains of the early Christian 
Churech—the pictures, statues, carvings, symbols, monuments, ar- 
chitecture, buildings, and inscriptions, hymns, and music found in 
Palestine, Asia Minor, and southern Europe. The second part ex- 
hibits the evidence bearing upon the subject of the constitution and 
government of the early Church. Section IIT. treats of the sacra- Christ raising Laza- 
ments and worship of the first Christians. The concluding portion pr Md 7p se 
is devoted to a study of social and domestic institutions in the ology. 
The whole is given with a clearness of description and an abundance 








early days. 
of illustration which throw a flood of light into the recesses of the subject. The 
book will be of unusual value to the scholarly preacher. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 


150 Fifth Ave.. cor. Twentieth Street, New York. 





PHILOSOPHY OF 
DRISTIGN XPERIENCE 


EIGHT LECTURES 


Delivered before the Ohio Wesleyan University on the 
Merrick foundation. 





By Bishop Randolph &. Foster. 


“These lectures cannot be commended too highly. Their style is simple, clear, 
fascinating, convincing. Every preacher should read them. Every preacher will 
read the whole eight if he but begins the first. There is nothing dull or lifeless in 
them. Those who have heard Bishop Foster hear him again in these lectures, so 
forcibly does he impress his personality upon all he speaks or writes.” 

—Michigan Christian Advocate. 

“Tt consists of eight lectures, beginning with man’s natural condition and pro- 
ceeding up to the experience of entire sanctification. The author treats of all the 
steps, and expects awakening, pardon, regeneration, adoption, etc., from a scientific 
stand-point. The author very appropriately magnifies regeneration as a high and 
holy attainment. He makes entire sanctification a separate and distinct work sub- 
sequent to regeneration. . . . It is written in fine style, and is very interesting as 
well as instructive.”"—Christian Witness. 

“These lectures afford to the reader the very cream of the ripe &cholarship and 
rich Christian experience of one of the best theologians of our day, and they deserve 
a place in the library of every Christian philosopher and teacher.” 

—South-western Christian Advocate. 

“Following such divines as Dr. McCosh and Daniel Curry, whose masterly lect- 
ures have been printed pursuant to the original design of Professor Merrick, Bishop 
Foster brings his extensive erudition to bear on the designated topic of “ Experi- 
mental Religion,” and sticks to his text much better than either of the former, who, 
in their metaphysical unfoldings, hardly touched the subject of experience at all. 
The Bishop is clear in definition, lucid in statement, biblical and Methodistic in 
doctrine, and the volume before us is worthy of the place of a classic in our course 
of study. He treats on “ forgiveness,” “regeneration,” and further possibilities of 
the work of grace, and the witnessing of a good profession. Holiness in life is held 
to be the great need of the militant Church.”—Ocean Grove Record. 
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According to St. Joh, 950; H »pkins’s Articles on Romanism, 950; Foster's 
Philosophy of Christian Experience, 951; Dawson’s Modern Ideas of Evolu- 
tion, 952; Wright’s Lectures on the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Lan- 
guages, 953; Campbell’s Elements of Structural and Systematic Botany, 9543 
Bradley, Stuart, and Patten’s Life and Selected Writings of Francis David 
Ilemenway, 955; Du Chaillu’s Adventures in Africa, 956; Guinness’s New 
World of Central Africa, 956; Hagood’s Colored Man in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, 957; Lane’s Life and Writings of Alexander Vinet, 958; 
McCarthy’s French Revolution, 959; Coftin’s Redeeming the Republic, 960; 
John G. Paton, Missionary to the New Hebrides, 960; Satford’s Hosea Ballou, 
961; MisceLLangous, 962. 
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INVINCIBLE IN ARGUMENT. CLEAN CUT IN STATEMENT. 


Three works by the Veteran Accomplished Author, 


H. H. MOORE, D.D. 


The Anatomy of Atheism, 


AS DEMONSTRATED IN THE LIGHT OF 
The Constitution and Laws of Nature, 


Is a book for the times. It is the outgrowth of the Ingersoll-Field-Gladstone debate upon the 
subject of the Christian religion, and is perhaps the ablest discussion of modern Atheism that 
has come from an American, The author's treatment of Ingersoll and his kind is masterly, and 
upon the ruins of their fortress he builds from the constitution and laws of nature an apparently 
impregnable stronghold for revealed religion. Dr. Moore is a bold and original investigator, and 
has worked out a new line of argument in this volume, His book is at once so interesting and 


treats such a vital theme that it will be read with eagerness by all classes of serious people. 


PRICE, $l SO. 


Matter, Life, and Mind; 


Their Essence, Phenomena, and Relations. 


Examined with reference to the nature of Man and the Problem of his Destiny. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 

D. Curry, D.D., LLD., says: “ No com-| losophy;its truthfulness lies on the surface, and 
monplace production; discusses the deepest | the wonder is the world did not see it before."’ 
problems of thought in a thoroughly original Famestown Democrat: * The only book in 
way by an original thinker.” which a discussion of this line of thought can be 

Ex-Governor and ex-JFudge Wm, Marvin: | found. The first chapter gives to materialism 
‘It is a work of great merit, and the result of | a staggering if not a death blow.” 
| Pittsburg Advocate : ** To our mind it is sat- 

C. FE. Bishop: * His thesis is the only argu- | isfactory and unanswerable.” 
ment for immortality furnished by philosophy.”’ | ¥. B. Wentworth, D.D. : ** We have read this 

The Christian Advocate: * Attacks the ene- | new, able book with great satisfaction, and do 
my in his stronghold. The book is an able one, | not hesitate to give it our fullest indorsement.” 
the result of a iarge intelligence and the philo-| sy Zouss Advocate « * None can read it with- 
sophic spirit. | outa growing sense of mastery of the subject.” 

Western Advocate: ‘* The author has exam-| Yamestown Yournal: “The whole work 
ined the entire subject, and writes as a master shows a wide range of reading and earnest study 

G. W, Hazeltine, M.D.: “it is a new phi-| on the part of the writer.” 


Sawa, GL SO. 


an immense deal of thought.’ 


Sickness as a Profession. 
How Practiced by an Expert and Why Abandoned. 


They say the object of this work is to dissipate morbid illusions about sickness and to produce 
cheerfulness rather than despair. For those truly afilicted all should have a genuine sympathy; 
but the snare must be broken of those who depreciate and sicken themselves. ‘The husband of 


this heroine became a true hero and made his home a center of health and happiness which had 
been a very different place in the imagination of the wife. It is surprising how great the inter- 
est and how profitable and numerous the suggestions growing out of the story.—adtimore 


Methodist, 
rPRtLOoe, 8s. Oo. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES. 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY 


OF THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL [LESSONS 
FOR 1891. 


BY 


JESSE L. HURLBUT, D.D., 


AND 


ROBERT R. DOHERTY, Pi.D. 


Its notes are based on the investigation of the greatest biblical 
scholars of ali ages. 

Jt contains quotations from more than 400 learned writers, 

/t contains an original series of practical notes to help the teacher 
impress the lesson on the pupil. 

/t has superior teaching hints on every lesson. 

/t has a fine series of practical illustrations for every lesson. 

/t contains beautiful engravings ana colored maps. 

/ts series of illustrations representing the life of Christ were pre- 
pared by one of the greatest artists. 


This is THE LESSON COMMENTARY for 1891. __ It is larger than any of its pred- 
ecessors, and is improved in every respect. No expense has been spared to make it 
superior to every publication of its kind issued since the institution of the International 
Lessons, whether known as Commentary, Notes, Sermons, or by any other title. 


ITS PRICE WILL REMAIN AS HERETOFORE, $1 25. 


EIUNT & BATON, Publishers, 
150 Fifth Avenue (corner 20th Street), New York. 
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WHAT NOTED MEN SAY ABOUT BISHOP FOSTER’S MASTERLY WORK, 


“STUDIES IN THEOLOGY.” 





Bishop Foster's Studies in Theology are splendid books, and stand among the 
very best works on Theology in the land. They ought to be in every preacher's 


(Bishop) =... ° A TOne tore ane, 


I have been able to read some parts of Sishop Foster's elaborate, lucid, and 
They are a noble contribution to modern Theology, calculated 


library. 


eloquent volumes. 
to stimulate, guide, and enrich all students of this grandest of all sciences. 


¢ 
¢ 


I have read carefully the three volumes already published of Bishop Foster's 
Studies in Theology. He presents the subjects under discussion with a fullness and 
completeness, a vigor and freshness, an acuteness and earnestness, a sincerity and 
strength, a thoroughness of scholarship and loyalty to truth that will satisfy any 


honest and intelligent reader. I wish these volumes could be read by every honest 


inquirer after the basal truth of Christianity. 


The volumes of Bishop Foster's Theology already published are of rare value to 
all who desire to be abreast of the present state of theological thought. They are 
ological studies addrvssed to our time, 

In these works and those which are to follow the Bishop gives to the Church 
the fruits of a life of patient study and of wide reading on the profoundest sub- 
The depth of thought, cogency of reasoning, and choice- 

No library 


the 


jects of human inquiry. 
ness of diction, so characteristic of the author, appear on every page. 
of theology can be complete without these noble volumes, and no one interested in 
these subjects, whether minister or layman, can do without them. The publishers, 
too, have presented them in large, open pages, beautifully bound. 

Yours very truly, 


Me, HB 


President Drew Seminary. 


It is strong, eloquent, and carries the 


I am greatly pleased with the work. 
I hope our young preachers will read the 


spirit of Protestantism on every page. 


LE oe 


President Wesleyan University. 











Echoes from Palestine. 


BY J, W. MENDENHALL, D.D., LL.D., 


Editor of the “Methodist Review.” 


oo. 


NEW EDITION. 


book whic] 


1 record of 


statement, 


time of Christ adds to i 
‘idated with seventy illustrations. 


tine is printed on fine-toned paper; 
i 
. 


are first-class; it is handsomely | 


sides illuminated with ink and gold. It 1s an octavo of 


and forty two pages. Price, $2. 


HUNT & EATON, 


Fifth Avenue and Twentieth Street, New York. 
CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis. 
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erving in bound 
Subscription Price, $2 50 a Year. 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 20TH STREET, NEW YORK. 








Echoes from Palestine. 


BY J. W. MENDENHALL, D.D., LL.D., 


Editor of the “Methodist Review.” 


NEW EDITION. 


The Publishers take pleasure in re-issuing this work on Palestine, 
which, notwithstanding all that has been written, is still the freshest and 
most informing book which they have sent forth on the Oriental world, 
It is remarkable as a record of observations, and even more remarkable 
for its originality of statement, being eloquent, scholarly, profound, and 
comprehensive, especially in the philosophic and theologic range of its 
thought. It is regarded as the strongest characterization of all that coun- 
try, customs, inheritance, education, people, prophecy, and prophetic ful- 
fillment have done to establish Christ as the colossal figure of history—a 
figure without which all history would be of no value to the highest needs 
of humanity. The author has deviated in his methods from previous 
writers, intermingling with the narrative cogent discussions of the truths 
it suggests, or basing theological and philosophical considerations upon 
topography, history, and the physique of Palestine. The whole descrip- 
tive portion of the book is plain, graphic, instructive, and entertaining; 
the critical studies are careful and discriminating, and the volume 
presents the picture of a real country, and an embodiment of the highest 
truths. 

A map of Palestine in the time of Christ adds to its value, and the 
text is helpfully elucidated with seventy illustrations. 

Echoes from Palestine is printed on fine-toned paper; the type is clear; 
the illustrations are first-class; it is handsomely bound in cloth, with 
sides illuminated with ink and gold. It is an octavo of seven hundred 


and forty-two pages. Price, $2. 


HUNT & EATON, 


Fifth Avenue and Twentieth Street, New York. 


CRANSTON & STOWE, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis. 











An Announcement. 


——e+—mee --—————. 


The enterprise and excellence of the official publiea- 
tions of the Methodist Episcopal Church are generally 
conceded. The Review and the Christian Advocates 
helped to win this reputation, and the Sunday-schoo! 
periodicals—the Journal, Advocate, Classmate, and 
Lesson Papers—have faithfully preserved it. There ts 
not one of these papers which has not its more or less 
successful imitator in other denominations. In 1884 
the Church established a new weekly paper for the 
older young people. In 1885 appeared the first num- 
er of Our Youth, edited by John H. Vincent, now 
sishop Vincent. It was a new venture—in some 


heed 


senses it was experimental, though based upon an ap- 
proved principle that the Church should direct the 
secular reading of its young people. There was thus 
for the first time offered to young Methodists a wide. 
awake, progressive paper of high literary rank and 
pure Christian standards. Under its present editor, 
Jesse L. Hurlbut, D.D., Our Youth continues to be 
just such a bright, clean, Christian companion. — Its 
contents are varied and widely attractive. The an- 
nouncements for 1890 include serial stories by Kirk 
Munroe, Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, and Emily Hunt- 
ington Miller; eye-opening papers on a variety of 
topics by well-known specialists. For Sunday-school 
scholars and teachers there are homilies, explanatory 
notes, and stories upon the Golden Texts. The Ep- 
worth League, of which Our Youth is the official organ, 
will find notes, news, and helps on all sides of its work. 
A complete prospectus will be mailed upon application. 
For rates, agents’ terms, and all information, address 


HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 


Fifth Avenue and Twentieth Street, New York, 
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Pure Cod Liver Oil 


é Hypophosphites 
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is-without “arrival, Many. havefgained a pound‘a‘day’ by 
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CONSUMP TION, 


SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS AND COLDS, AND ALL 
FORMS OF WASTING DISEASES. AS, PALATABLE AS MILK. 


Be: surezyou: get.the. genuine‘asitheretare,{ poor. imitations. 
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Audubon’s Adventures: or, Life in the Woods. 
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A Damsel of the Eighteenth Century; or, Cicely’s Choice. 
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HUNT & BAT ON, Publishers, 


150 FIFTH AVENUES, NEW YORI. 





5 MACHINE ror 


y*s. THIS IS TRUE: WE ARE SELLING The Demorest Sewing Machine 
with three drawers, drop leaf and cover and full setof attachments, for $19.50 
cash. Do you ask how we can do this? Because we sell direct to you for 
$19.50 cash, wiile the other companies sell to their Agents for $19.50; so 
you see we get as much as they do, but you save $35.50 by skipping the middle- 
men and sending to us. We givea five years guarantee the same as other companies. 

Send money by New York Draft or Post-office order. Will ship C. O. D. when the 
mount of express accompanies the order. Our world-wide reputation of over forty years’ 
tanding assures you that you run no risk in sending money to us. 

A full set of Johnston attachments in a fine box goes with each machine. Agents for 
other machines pay above prices for them, and sell to you at an advance. We give a 
guarantee for five years with each machine, and will refund the money if not as repre- 
ented. Mme. Demorest is over forty years in business ; the whole world knows we will 
lo as we agree. 


Send for Oatalogue with Testimonial showing other styles of Wood-work. 


Demorest Fashion and Sewing Machine Co,, 


17 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 








The Fame of 


Dr. daeger's Sanitary Woolen System 
Has Extended Throughout 
the Inhabited World. 
The Jaeger Sanatory Garments are 


adapted to a// climes and a// seasons. ‘They pro- 
tect the traveler amid the snows of Siberia, on the 
glaciers of Switzerland, in the more trying, be- 
| Cause ever~< hanging, climate of America, and 
upon the arid sands of Africa, 

Note the following letter just received by 
the Company, from the great African explorer, 
Henry M. STANcey. HENRY M,. STANLEY, 


No goods Genuine unless stamped with Tu1s TRADE MARK. 
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This Company offer to the publica COMPLETE ASSORTMEN3 
oN UNDERWHEA Db MPLETE ASS MENT of the DR. JAEGER SANA- 
TORY WOOLEN UNDERWEAR, and every other garment worn by Men, Wosina oot Cunauts. 
Write or send for Samples of these fabrics to 
DR. JAEGER’S SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO., 


Faemanyw Scuarrrer; President: 97.29¢ rs y 
Ernest Bencer, Vice-President. $27-829 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 
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r19 Nassau St., Temple Court Building; 504 *viton Sr., next to Y. M. C. A. Building, Brooklyn, N. Y 





STUDIES IN | HEOLOGY. 


—B\ 


BISHOP RANDOLPH S. FOSTER, D.D., L.L.D. 
THREE VOLUMES NOW READY. 


PROLEGOMENA. 


PHILOSOPHIC BASIS OF THEOLOGY ; 
OR, 


RATIONAL PRINCIPLES OF RELIGIOUS FAITH, 


THEISM. 


COSMIC THEISM, OR, THEISM OF NATURE. 


EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


THE SUPERNATURAL BOOK. 


FINELY PRINTED, BOUND IN SILK CLOTH, 


PRICE, PER VOLUME, $3. 





HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 
150 Fifth Avenue (corner Twentieth Street), 


NEW YORK. 








LIBRARY OF 


Biblical and Theological Literature 


ISSUED UNDER THE EDITORIAL SUPERVISION OF 


PROFESSOR GEORGE R. CROOKS, D.D., 


BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D 


oe 


em time to time the additions to this Preachers’ 
Standard Reference Library have received the ap- 





4 and p ( TI rtaking 
grea j 1D the 8 ar sned a 
i Val dul ady 
sued are a credit to the scholarship which produced them, 
and # necessity to the study-table of the well-equipped 
reacher. Who owns them has a good library 


Four Volumes already issued: 


Untroduction to the £ study ot the bolp Scriptures, 








By Henry M. Harmay, D.D. $4. 
Biblical Hermeneutics 
r Mitton S. Terry, D.D. yised edition SVO $4 
Theological Encyclopedi ia § and Method ology. 
I Crooks, D.D., and Joun F. Ht D.D. 8vo, ¢ 
Christian Archeology. 
CHARLES W. BENNETI Vith an introductory not INA 
1)® BENNETT'S book is one of the finest productions of the 
M ist presses It is a volum f 558 pages, 
fur i th maps, plates, and 145 trations, large and 
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Rev. J. W. MENDENHALL, D.D., LL.D., Editor. 


HE present number closes the Seventy-first year in the 


of this Review. Upon the second cover 


aus 
ht 
i 

A 


= somewhat more in detail 

ontributions for the ensuing 
The outline is a prophecy of a volume of rich and varied 
discussions, such as every Pastor in this age needs. In order 
to carry out the programme of the Editor we find it necessary 


to materially enlarge the REviEw. Portraits of representative 


xs 
Ul 


clergymen and laymen will be inserted as occasion requires. 
IEW will be conducted on the basis of a broad Chris- 


1 


tian scholarship, and yet will stoutly maintain and defend the 


ly religion 
1 


sacredness and solidity of the foundations of our ho 


as taught and expounded by the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
4 


The Foreign Department will be supervised by a res- 
ident scholar of Germany. 

The Itinerants’ Club will be under the management of 
Professor L. T. Townsend, of Boston University. 

The Editorial Departments will be under the per- 
sonal superintendence of the Editor. Current questions in 
siblical Literature, Theology, History, Science, and Social 


Statics will be vigorously and fearlessly discussed. The Ed- 


i 
1 
hy 


itor’s investigations in Europe will enrich this department. 
The Synopsis of Reviews and Magazines is a most val- 
iable feature, and is unrivaled in periodical literature. 
The Critical Notices of books is a specialty of the Rre- 
view. Not less than two hundred notices will appear next 


year. No minister can afford to lose this department. 
The Review is the cheapest periodical of its kind in the 


country. 
Price, $2 50. 


NEW YORK : CINCINNATI ¢ 


HUNT & EATON. CRANSTON & STOWE. 








American Tract Society’s 


New and Standard Publications. 





THE PASTOR de ey FLOCK. by Prof. G. B. Wircox, D.D., of Chi- 























cago Theological Semu pI I2m ST 
A tre e- e of practical sugge the w f f pastor luties, drawn from many 
years of exp I f and 
BIBLICAL HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. Y 1. S. Ostons, LID. 312 pp 
Tt ve S V escr f th ae easel they 
THE STORY OF THE TUNES. i +. 
PRAYER AS A A THEORY A AND A FACT. By Rev. D. W. Faunce, DD. 
I a Mw r I ef a sas t che ‘ e _— nale 
GOD'S JEWELS: Their Dignity and Destiny. By Rev. W. Y. Furterton, 
Cl s 2 | Ion many cuts, 

ter and life 

THE LIFE OF ‘CHRIST WW ‘PICTURE. AND STORY. “By Mrs. L. § 
He y nN. Over 20 295 pp. 4to. Cloth, xtra gilt, beveled 
FROM SOLOMON TO THE CAPTIVITY. For the International Sunday- 
School Lessons, January to July, 1891. An invaluabl k for teachers. By Rev. 
Davip GREGG, D.D., and Rev. L. W. MupGeg, D.D. 121 Cloth, $1 25; stout 


a. © : > 
paper, cioth Dack, 50 cen 


IMAGO CHRISTI: The ‘Example of Jesus Christ. By Rev. James 











ALKER, au 
thor of Life of St. Paul, etc. 12mo 332 py S 
A gem of a bool A clear ar fthe a f Je 
Janda Ni 7 ument uden 
SUPREME THINGS. By Rev. E. F. Burk, D.D., LL.D., author of Celestial Em- 
pires, etc. I2mo. 430 pp. Cloth, $1 7 
Ss Best € ar tenalatng ; en ir l, ing { attractive style. 
rable t Met testant ited Methodist 
THE BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Rev. W. W. Rann, D.D. Revised and enlarged. 
260 illustrations. 18 may 720 pp 8vo Cloth, 
$2; sh “ prinkled edge $2 ! occo It, $ »: full levant, $5 
( f m ao — = ] — VW st Recor 
SACRED GEOGRAPHY ‘AND ANTIQUITIES. By Prof. E. P. Barrows, D.D 





Five maps and erous en 685 pp. rge I2mo. Cloth, #2 25. 


COMPANION TO THE BIBLE. (Same author) Svo. 39 pp. Cloth, §r 75 
THROUGH BIBLE LANDS. New and enlarged edition. By gpritdelnast gy aren 


D.D., 1 Led; juare I2mo. 31 maps 








ions. 460 pp. Cloth, $2. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. £:2,'2 1.2m 


i and strongly bound :6mo volumes, only $25. 
olumes. Net, 





STAR LIBRARY. One hundred beautifully illustrated 
MODEL LIBRARY, No.1. Fifty 16mo illustrated v 
MODEL LIBRARY, No.2. Fifty 18mo ilh strated v olumes Net, 

MODEL LIBRARY, No.3. Fifty 16mo illustrated volumes. Net, 

MODEL LIBRARY, No.4. Fifty 18mo volumes, fu tly illustrated. Net, $10 
MODEL LIBRARY, No. 5. Twenty-five r6mo illustrated volumes. Net, $rs. 


MISSIONARY LIBRARY. Twelve r2mo volumes. Cloth, $10, net. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 160 Nassau St. and 304 Fourth Ave., New York. 














